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WHEN a man has played a great part in his generation, and in 
the course of years the cause or quarrel in which he was engaged 
becomes obsolete aud is forgotten, his name often survives, and is 
handed on with a certain vague reverence, people know net why : 
—volitat per ora virum; but the sound is lifeless and unmeaning; 
he has become a sort of shadowy ¢i8waAoy, without substance or 
distinguishable feature. ‘The name of St. Anselm is thus pre- 
served among us, when it is mentioned, we recognise it as one 
which is not quite new to us: but who he was, when he lived, 
what he did, whether he was: Archbishop of Canterbury or Con- 
stantinople, are questions about which a great proportion of 
readers would feel no shame in confessing ignorance. 

Yet St. Anselm was a great man; he was looked upon as the man 
of his time in the Western Church; he was one who in his da 
fought most nobly the good fight, and drew to himself the hearts of 
Christendom. Among all who have sat on the throne of Canter- 
bury, none used to be looked nen as greater, or more deserving 
of lasting remembrance in the English Church. 

But it was his fortune to be called to defend the cause of reli- 
gion, by deed and suffering, against the pride and licentiousness of 


. the feudal system, and to be one of the foremost in the contest. 


And this, which so endeared him to Englishmen of the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries, has made Englishmen of the eighteenth 
and nineteenth forget him. ‘The cause, to which he devoted him- 
self so earnestly, has ceased to be looked upon as the religious or 
the popular one ; where it does not call forth feelings of bitter 
hostility, it is regarded with suspicion or indifference, 
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Partly from ignorance, partly from inveterate prejudice, we 
cannot get ourselves to look upon the great struggles between the 
Church and the Crown, in the eleventh and twelfth centuries, as 
other than political. From our childhood we have been used to 
consider the efforts of the reforming party among the clergy as 
little short of rebellion; as mere ambitious and hypocritical 
aggftéssions on the state, for the lowest and most selfish ends, 
We have connected with their cause, disloyalty, superstition, 
lust of gain, narrowness of mind, and a hateful union of abject 
servility and domineering tyranny. ‘ ‘Those dark times of priest- 
craft, when popes and monks bearded the king, and conspired to 
keep mankind in slavery both of body and soul,”—such is our 
idea of the days of St. Anselm. At the best, the policy of the 
Church is regarded as mistaken; as an interference with matters 
beyond her sphere, savouring of worldliness and want of faith. 
But that the party of Gregory VII. and St. Anselm was the re/i- 
gious one,—that they were contending for objects not of this 
world,—that they were the champions of truth and holiness, the 
reformers of their day,—that they were on the right side, the side 
which good men now would have taken im those circumstances,— 
and that the kings and nobles were in the wrong, were cruel and 
dangerous aggressors,—this, we think, many of us find hard to 
believe, many more, even to fancy. ‘The notion is too much for 
their imagination: they can no more master it, than they can 
conceive the French Revolution to have been right. 

This state of feeling has come about naturally, as many other 
things, good and evil, have come about in our generation; as most 
of us have ceased to believe in ghost stories, or suspect old 
women of witchcraft, or value a priest’s blessing. This is not 
the place to discuss its deep and manifold causes; for we are 
writing not of the nineteenth century, but of the eleventh; of 
Anselm and his cause, not of English national character. But 
we are anxious that this cause should be judged fairly ; and there 
are one or two sources of prejudice against it, which, while they 
are manifestly fatal to all true and high views of history, are also 


‘so very common and powerful, that we cannot refrain from 


spending a few words on them, before proceeding to the main 
subject of our review. 

1. One of these sources of prejudice is the irreligious character 
of our popular historical traditions, and of the literature which 
embodies and perpetuates them. Men go by tradition in most 
things, and in none more than in history; and the feelings and even 
the judgments with which it has prepossessed us, often last long 
after opinion has ceased to support them. We have been brought 
up in familiar acquaintance with a history, which may well have 
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taken a strong hold on our imagination. But in that magnificent 
line of traditions,—the “ Gesta Regum Anglorum"—a series 
which for interest and sustained grandeur has no parallel but im 
the history of Rome,—in the imposing picture presented by the 
unfolding and progress of the fortunes of the state and realm of 
England, we may look in vain for any thing of higher stature or 
diviner mould, than what belongs to this world. Our historians 
speak as they might of a great heathen empire; as if the most 
august and awful object in history, the Christian Church, deep'y 
involved too as its fortunes have been with those of our own 
country, had no existence, or were but a mere title or abstraction. 
The theory on which they write, recognises not religion as a 
standard or motive of public action; it is one which looks not 
beyond things temporal, for greatness or reality; which holds no 
power entitled to exercise a direct and visible control on society, 
but that of the crown or the constitution :—a theory, on which 
the claim of the Church to speak and be listened to in the coun- 
cils of kings, and to thwart, if need be, the policy of nations, is a 
simple absurdity. It is not too much to say, that there is less in 
the popular history of the Christian kingdom of England which 
implies the reality of religion,—less acknowledgment of the laws 
and agents of a Divine government, partly concealed and partly 
manifested, to which the temporal rulers of the world are even 
here amenable,—than in the legends, or even the political history, 
of Greece and Rome. 

Nor is there much to wonder at in this, considering that our 
great authorities on the subject of European history have been 
such as Hume and Robertson. Christians and Churchmen have 
consented to receive as oracles the dicta of the unbeliever and 
the cold-hearted separatist on the duties and objects of man and 
society, and to listen with obsequious patience while they super- 
ciliously gave judgment on the temper and relations of the 
Church, and the conduct of her prelates. Their influence no 
doubt is somewhat shaken; yet their view and colouring of things 
still remains among us, as the acknowledged and received one. 
Their tone of tranquil and deliberate contempt, scarcely dis- 
turbed even by bitterness, has become the keynote of the general 
feeling in England about Churchmen and their cause. They 
have reconciled us to the belief, that, in the earlier times of 
modern history, those ages of reality, of young and exuberant 
life, there were nothing but hollow forms, sickening hypocrisies, 
uncouth and unmeaning technicalities ; and taught us to measure 
purposes which stirred all Christendom as one man, by the for- 
mule of an impertinent and shallow philosophy,—the hopes of 
saints, by the selfishness of fashionable society. It speaks ill for 
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the character of any age, when such writers could gain and keep 
the ascendant in history; ill for its genuineness of feeling, ill for 
its Christianity. The influence which Hume had on the public 
was given by the public, which had long been ready for him, and 
felt as he did. faded, between him and his predecessors in 

Snglish history, there is not much to choose, in their way of 
viewing ecclesiastical matters. He was an unbeliever, and they 
professed to be Christians: but there is in both the same igno- 
rant contempt for what they call the dark ages, the same sneers 
at “ superstition” and “ priestcraft,” the same invariable leaning 
to the worldly side, however undeniably bad its show, and worth- 
less its supporters, the same inability to conceive of any higher 
motives in the clergy than selfishness and ambition, the same 
insensibility to nobleness and height of character in them, how- 
ever obvious. Nay, we may see the same spirit at work in 
deeper and more manly writers than the “ polite and ingenious” of 
our Augustan age. Account for it as we may, ever since the 
Reformation, the feeling of our most Catholic writers, whenever 
they are led across the great contests of our early history, is, for 
the most part, on the side of the King and the State against the 
Church. The world has brought them to believe, that in these 
struggles it was always the injured, if not the oppressed party, 
and an unequal match for the craft of its antagonist : it has in- 
sulted religion, and blackened the memory of its defenders, aud 
then called upon Christians to admire and honour its policy ; 
and Christians have been weak and unmanly enough, to allow 
themselves for its sake to be estranged from their fathers and 
fellow champious in the faith, and have even rivalled it in its 
bitterness against them. 

And nowhere does this low morality and dislike of the Church 
appear more offensively and more mischievously, than in those 
books from which we first learn history, and which may be taken 
as fair exponents of popular notions upon the subject. The 
household traditions of England are now to be found, not in 
ballads and chronicles, but in the assemblage of uupretending 
little volumes which we see advertized in the school catalogues 
of Messrs. Whittaker and Simpkin & Marshall, and some of 
which are to be met with in most nurseries and juvenile libraries 
in the united kingdom. We have all of us been once familiar 
with them,—a series of small books, none of them aspiring be- 
yond 1@mo., and bound in a sort of official livery—blue, red, 
and green, or brown sheep with blue edges ;—prim and starched 
little skeleton compilations, the very essence of propriety and 
dryness, carefully starving, as far as they can, all appetite for the 
grand, or poetical, or romantic, and with all the decided concise- 
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ness, infallibility, and philosophical absence of feeling, of a sta- 
tistical report, or treatise on political economy. These manuals 
of the “ Textus receptus” of English history, give a view of 
their subject, more remarkable for its uniformity than its con- 
sistency. For though they all fix on the same great men, the 
same good and bad kings, the same patriots and traitors, they 
are not nice as to principles; loyalty and disloyalty, republicanism 
and high monarchical views, are each in their turn, grounds both of 
praise and censure :—just as Locke and Venerable Bede, Milton 
and Hooker, King Alfred and William IIL, find themselves in 
company, in a “Temple of British Worthies.” But with all their 
anomalies, these books follow one rule at least steadily and in- 
telligently: they invariably take part with the political power, 
whatever it be, against the Church. In the contests between the 
ecclesiastical and civil powers, at whatever period, we are taught, 
when children, to take it for granted that all right and wisdom 
lay with the latter; to look upon all leading Churchmen with 
aversion, and to doubt systematically in them alone, purity of 
motive, or reasonableness of purpose. Sympathy and admiration 
are claimed for nothing but for political greatness, or successful 
soldiership; Christian faith, and magnanimity, and self-devotion, 
excite nothing but pity or sneers. And these bad prejudices, 
which we thus drink in almost with our mother’s milk, colour our 
view, even in spite of ourselves, of the ecclesiastical questions of 
past history. 

2. And our indifference or aversion to the cause of the Church 
in the middle ages, is fostered by the strangely unreal notions which 
are afloat, on the subject of ecclesiastical history; notions which 
have arisen, not merely from an inability to alter our focus of 
vision, in order to contemplate what is both very distant, and set 
to a different scale of greatness from our own, but from a most 
baseless and fantastic idea, of what was to be looked for before- 
hand in Church history. Many persons seem to think that they 
had a right to find it all along a fair and calm picture of holiness 
and purity: there should be no disturbances, no troubles, no quar- 
rels about lands and rights; nothing but meekness and peace, 
at least within. Not of course that there should be no suffering or 
difficulties,— but they ought to be of the clearly heroic kind. Mar- 
tyrdom and confession plainly add to the interest of any history ;— 
martyrs and confessors of course there ought to be: but then 
they ought to be abstract ones, without anything of commonplace 
real human nature about them. And the rest of the histor 
ought to be made up solely of the angelic virtues and high deeds 
of saints, the beautiful lives and sayings of heavenly-minded. 
teachers, the calm unobtrusive dutifulness, the fervent piety, and 
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unwearied zeal of the flock at large. Such, to judge from the 
way in which we often hear Church history ‘spoken of, as wt has 
been, would seem to be the common notion of what it ought to 
have been, in order to be worth anything for a Christian of our day 
to study heartily and with interest. 

Now it is a light thing to assure such theorists, that in the most 
despised periods of ecclesiastical history, they will find abundance, 
if they will take the trouble to search for it, to satisfy their de- 
mands for religion, all but disengaged from the world. But they 
must not lay it down as a canon, that nothing can be religious 
except what is, as it were, disembodied and exhibited apart from 
the realities of life as we see it; that the highest principles and 
most saintly feelings cannot be at work, in the business of the 
court or the market-place. For it is not, for the most part, 
according to the order of things, to find qualities or elements in 
an unmixed state: if we want them in a simple form, we must 
disengage them by thought and skill for ourselves; or it may be, 
they are not to be disengaged at all; if we seek for electricity, for 
galvanic or magnetic power, we must be content to possess their 
subtle virtues, in Leyden jars, muscles of dead frogs, and bars of 
iron. When the Church was founded, there was no new world 
created, as a stage for Christians to act upon. They were still 
to be men, each with a different face and figure and character, 
living a certain number of years, every year made up of a certain 
number of days and seconds, of which each was to have its own 
object, feeling, and thought—a countless number, and of an infi- 
nite variety—to tempt, or soothe, or guide, or harass. Life was 
with them to be no poetical dream, but in its main circumstances 
and conditions, exactly as commonplace, as real, as long, as each 
of us finds it. Their Christian principles were not to be like pro- 
positions of Euclid or legal formule, things to be thought of by 
themselves, and paraded on certain occasions, but they were to 
work tn and under the everyday realities of life, high and low; 
to hide themselves in all feelings and actions, to possess and 
inform character, to leaven insensibly whatever stirs and warms 
men’s hearts. ‘Chey were not meant for a gala robe, but for a 
working-day dress, and that for no fancy labour, but for the rough 
and dusty encounters of this (outwardly) very matter-of-fact and 
unromantic world. 

Yet people seem to forget these truisms when they come to 
study Church history. ‘They forget also that the Bible history 
itself had its outside face, not very different in appearance from 
what they object to in ecclesiastical history ; only in one we are 


brought within the veil of providence, and are excluded for the 
most part in the other. 
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It is therefore really no great wonder, that from first to last, 


‘Church history, like all other history of man, presents a series of 


conflicts—conflicts between real men, carried on as contests are 
carried on now, with much in them that is bad, much that is 
ambiguous, and difficult to disentangle and explain, much that 
is merely practical and very unpoetical, and what some call very 
unspiritual. ‘That is to say, men were in earnest; they did not 
play at controversy ; they carried on no paper war with imaginary 
and harmless antagonists, but a keen struggle with living oppo- 
nents, who felt as lively an interest in the event as themselves: 
and the strife was accompanied, as all real strifes are, with excite- 
ment and pain, with trouble, risk, and anxious uncertainty. 

Yet the very reality and earnestness of these controversies 
seems in our eyes a sufficient reason for not considering them of 
importance or interest; and this is especially the case with respect 
to the history of the Church of the middle ages, which we in 
England seem scarcely to consider religious history at all. Even 
the theological student neglects it: in his course of Church his- 
tory, he reads down to the end of the fourth or fifth century, 
and then with a huge bound, passes over ten centuries, and begins 
again with the sixteenth. And the implied reason of this remark- 
able proceeding is, that in those days of wonderful religious 
energy, when every question was a religious one, the history of the 
Church was but external and secular. For the controversies of 
the third and fourth centuries, the said student can see reason; for 
those of the eleventh and twelfth, none. 

The great controversies of the early Church, and those of the 
middle ages, differed in two points. ‘Those of the first five cen- 
turies were for the most part carried on with persons out of the 
pale of the Church, and on points of faith and doctrine: those of 
the middle ages were mainly connected with life and morals, 
and were with men who knew no spiritual authority but hers. 
Her first opponents, quarrelling with het as a teacher of religion, 
broke off from her, and set up parallel and antagonist systems of 
their own; they were heretics and schismatics, self-condemned, 
and clearly marked out as such by their own formal and deli- 
berate acts: there was no mistaking the grounds or the import- 
ance of the dispute. But in the eleventh century, these heresies 
were things of a past age in the west—lifeless and inoperative 
carcases of old enemies, from whom the Church had little, com- 
paratively, to fear for the present. She had living antagonists to 
cope with, but they were of a different sort. They were no longer 
the sophist and declaimer of the schools, but mail-clad barons. 
Just as she had subdued the intelligence and refinement of the 
old Roman empire, it was swept away, and she was left alone with 
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its wild destroyers. Her commission was changed ; she had now 
to tame and rule the barbarians. But upon them the voice which 
had rebuked the heretic fell powerless. While they pressed into 
her fold, they overwhelmed all her efforts to reclaim them, and 
filled her, from east to west, with violence and stunning disorder, 
When therefore she again roused herself to confront the world, her 

osition and difficulties had shifted. Her enemy was no longer 
ey but vice ;—wickedness, which wrought with a high hand ;— 
foul and rampant, like that of Sodom, or the men before the 
Flood. It was not the Faith, but the first principles of duty,— 
justice, mercy, and trath,—which were directly endangered by the 
unbridled ambition and licentiousness of the feudal aristocracy, 
who were then masters of Europe. ‘These proud and resolute 
men were no enemy out of doors; they were within her pale, pro- 
fessed allegiance to her, and to be her protectors ; claimed and 
exercised important rights in her government and internal arrange- 
ments, plausible in their origin, strengthened by prescription, 
daily placed further out of the reach of attack by ever-extending 
encroachments, and guarded with the jealousy of men who felt 
that the restraints of Church discipline, if ever they closed round 
them, would be fetters of iron. And with this fierce nobility 
she had to fight the battle of the poor and weak; to settle the 
question, whether Christian religion and the offices of the Church 
were to be anything more than names, and honours, and endow- 
ments, trappings of chivalry and gentle blood; whether there 
were yet strength left upon earth to maintain and avenge the laws 
of God, whoever might break them. She had to stand between 
the oppressor and his prey; to compel respect for what is pure 
and sacred, from the lawless and powerful. 

The various forms which this great struggle took, touched as 
truly the reality and permanence of religion, as any of the earlier 
controversies with heresy. But its nature made it at the time 
and makes it still, a difficult one. For a great practical contro- 
versy like the present, whether the feudal or the ecclesiastical, the 
military or the religious principle should be for the future domi- 
nant in European society, though as real in its grounds as that 
former contest, which the Church waged against worldliness in 
the form of heresy, is less capable of being presented in a definite 
and clearly limited form, with all its due oppositions and distinc- 
tions, its complete detail of feature and circumstance, than a dog- 
matic controversy. Such a scene of conflict must from the 
number of extraneous elements mixed up in it, present an ap- 
pearance of vagueness, or at least confusion: it must have man 
sides, and so be difficult to take in at once: it must be full of 
occasions for mistake and error, both for actors and spectators. 
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For in such a case, the great principles in debate are scarcely ever 
presented in a pure and unembarrassed form; the contest 1s 
carried on not by opposing statements and arguments, but, so to 
speak, by moves, the meaning and effect of which are not always 
obvious, even to him who makes them; which harmonize with and 
involve principles, but which do not necessarily disclose them, 
It is put upon issues, and battled upon points, which are often of 
disproportionately small importance to the real question which is 
felt to turn on them. ‘The great interests at stake appear but 
accidentally on the face of the dispute ; and we wonder at the 
eagerness and zeal which the ostensible objects of the contest call — 
forth, till we come to see, as the combatants saw, that trifling as 
they may be, they are, from the force of circumstances, the key 
of a whole position, Such a contest, moreover, must appear 
personal: for the real causes of dispute lying out of sight, and 
being represented not so much by words as by the character 
and deeds of men,—and further, the different sides not being 
marked off by plain and broad lines, and the combatants being 
intermixed, we are tempted to see nothing but individual interests 
and aims, in cases where in reality a great cause has been fought 
for, and lost or won. We contemplate only Henry and Gregory, 
their policy, their errors, and their success as men, and put out 
of sight the worldly or spiritual power which stood or fell with 
them. And further, where all parties have, or claim, specific rights 
in a common society, some legitimate, some prescriptive, or held 
by sufferance, some in abeyance—rights between Christian and 
Christian, clerk and layman, bishop and lord rights possibly ill- 
defined and ill-adjusted—the conflict could be carried on for a 
long time, without apparently touching those deeper and more real 
grounds of opposition which lay beneath: and instead of a con- 
troversy about the most active principles and most vital interests 
of society, it would present outwardly the appearance of a series 
of technical and legal questions.* 

We shall now proceed with our main subject, and endeavour 
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* Our remarks scarcely need illustration: but we are tempted to refer, by way of 
instance, to the struggle now going on in Lower Canada between the English and 
French population.t The English are pouring in upon the French holders of the soil, 
endeavouring to establish themselves, and to get the land into their own hands. The 
French feel that their religion, their language, their habits and ways of life, all that is 
dear to them, and has hitherto made them happy, must be swept away, if their rough 
and enterprising neighbours, who have but small sympathy with them, should by dint 
of greater capital, gain their footing. With the French, the effort to keep the English 
out, is a struggle for existence. eis the great obstacle to the Englisly purchaser is 
the cumbrous and intricate system of French law to which property in Lower Canada 


is subject: and it is on the minutiw and technicalities of this law that the battle is 
fought between the two races, 


t Vide “‘ The Times,” Oct. 1, 1842. 
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to give in some detail one of the scenes in this contest, as it was 
viewed from the side of the Church, and by persons who had it 
before their eyes, and were engaged in it; taking from their own 
mouths what they believed and meant, what were their objects, 
how they felt, and what they hoped for, It is obviously as vain 
to expect to gain in any other way a real view of their position, 
as it would be to look fora fair account of the stand lately made 
in defence of Church property, from a liberal who hates every 
thing ecclesiastical. Our position towards those times ought not 
to be an external one; we ought to look at them neither as ad- 
vocates nor as critics, but as Churchmen. And indeed it is high 
time to do so, if we wish posterity to do justice to our own mo- 
tives in resisting Church spoliation, We too are embarked in the 
same cause, and we certainly have not more to show than they 
had, to prove our disinterestedness. 

Anselm's time was an era in the history of the English Church ; 
and the transactions in which he was engaged are rendered yet 
more interesting by his personal character. For we must not 
forget that the great champion of ecclesiastical liberty was also 
the profoundest ‘and most original writer that had appeared in the 
Latin Church since St. Augustine; or that he was the great 
model in his time of high Christian character, in its most winning 
and graceful as well as in its severest aspect. Yet his history 
has never been treated, at least in England, with the special atten- 
tion it deserves. Except in the heavy pages of Collier, we know 
not where the English reader would find a full account of him. 
The translation of Dr. Mohler’s posthumous work, which stands 
at the head of our article, is an attempt to supply the deficiency. 
Dr, Mohler’s object was to draw serious attention to what really 
was the state of religion and thought in the times of the great 
struggle between the Chureh and the Empire, and to exhibit the 
" moral, ecclesiastical, and literary life” of the period in the his- 
tory of its greatest and most complete representative. It is the 
work of one who thoroughly appreciated Anselm and his times : 
but it is much to be regretted, that coming from a man who viewed 
his subject so thoughtfully, and with so clear and steady an eye, 
it should appear in so very unattractive a form. It could scarcely 
have been mtended tor publication as it stands. As a composition, 
it is loose and rambling ; too broken and discursive for a history, 
and without arrangement enough for a dissertation. Important 
views suggested by the course of the story are continually break- 
ing its thread by the length to which they are pursued, yet are 
never distinctly worked out. ‘The narrative is spiritless and flat, 
in a history which has interest enough for a romance; and there is 
throughout a wanton carelessness in statements of fact, which is 
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unaccountable in one who evidently had his authorities before 
him. Nor have the defects of the original been in any way sup- 
plied in the translation, ‘The most careful part of the work is 
the essay at the end on the “scholastic philosophy of St. Anselm.” 

The contemporary materials for a life of Anselm are unusually 
full and interesting. He held correspondence with persons in 
every part of Europe, and even in Asia, and in every vocation and 
grade of society; and of this correspondence, which brings out 
in a most striking manner his character and objects, a large por- 
tion is preserved, extending over — of his private, and almost 
the whole of his public life. Further, we have two singularly . 
interesting and graphic accounts of his public and private life, 
by au eye-witness, Eadmer, an English monk of Canterbury, 
who was his companion and most intimate friend all through his 
troubles and exile, and was afterwards Archbishop of St. Andrews; 
a man of sense and great observation, somewhat disposed to 
gossip, but remarkably simple and natural in his accounts, and 
apparently quite entitled to the deference which has always been 
paid to his authority. He wrote under the eye and correction 
of the archbishop ;* and his account is borne out, and referred to, 
by his contemporaries, Ordericus Vitalis, who wrote in Normandy, 
and William of Malmsbury, whose work was dedicated to a son 
of Henry I. (one of Anselm’s opponents.) Such are our main 
sources of information. ‘ 

The two contests in which Anselm was successively engaged, 
with William Rufus and Henry [., are sufficiently distinct to be 
considered separately. His antagonist in the first was the lawless 
violence of feudalism, in the second its craft and unscrupulous 
intrigue, ‘The grounds too of the dispute, which in the first ap- 
pear in a vague and general form, were brought to a distinct 
question in the second. We shall confine ourselves therefore in 
the present article, to the first: we may perhaps pursue the sub- 
ject on a future occasion. 

To understand what these struggles really meant and involved, 
we must keep before our eyes throughout, that idea of the Church 
—of its nature and position in the world—which men in those 
days had received from their fathers, and took for granted, as 
seeing it in every line of Scripture. 

The Church, as set up by the Apostles, was an organized 
society, destined to pursue in the world objects beyond the world; 
with laws and a polity, not of man’s ordering; governed by powers, 
delegated indeed to men, but not from men. It was a real and 
visible kingdom; distinct from the kingdoms of this world and 


* Wharton, Anglia Sacra, ii, 182, 183, 
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independent of them, as well when embracing as when confront- 
ing them; with objects and ends, over all earthly ones, paramount. 
With these unearthly ends, or with the powers granted to the 
Chureh to carry them out, by her invisible yet ever-present King, 
the powers of this world can never innocently interfere. How- 
ever the Church’s essential nature may be obscured by the sin of 
her members, while she exists, her rights and claims must be 
indefeasible ; for they are truly iis, “to whom the heathen have 
been given for His inheritance.” Princes of the earth,—whatever 
mav have been yielded to them for honour’s sake or convenience, 

w have been usurped by wrong, or inherited or acquired by 
veda or betrayed by cowardice, or sold by worldliness,—can 
never gam we over the Church m her own province ; rights to 
set aside her laws, to wield her powers, or alter her objects; for 
these laws, powers, and objects are beyond the s sphere to which 
earthly power can as such extend, Many things, —policy, com- 
pacts, justice,-—may prevent the Church at any particular moment 
from reclaiming what is her own; but forfeit it finally to the 
State, she cannot, The « erevaience of time may not set itself in 
competition with the claims of what is eternal. 

Farther, this Church, as it was not of the earth, knew no dis- 
tinctions——no essential ones at least—ol rank or country. Giving 
honour where honour was due, it did so only mn subordination to 
its own fundamental laws. ‘Two of those laws were unity and 
purity. Be men what they might, they were to be made one in 
the Charch, and in her to remain one. Be they what they might, 
it they openly and deliberately committed sin, they were, without 
respect of persons, to be punished by her. To the Apostles had 
power been given by our Lord to punish and pardon, to engraft 
and cat off; by them had this power been passed on to others, 
who transmitted it in their turn; and besides these, other rightful 
judges and rulers im the kingdom of God and its concerns, there 
were none, 

Every one knows how the kingdom of God continued separate 
m its outward position, tll the kingdoms of the world broke be- 
fore it, and it stood, m the midst of the wreck of the Roman 
empire, the one great object of deep interest and awe to all men, 
conquerors and conquered, Greek and Latin, Lombard, Frank 
and Goth. The princes of the nations and their multitudes were 
forced to bow before tts mayesty, and become its subjects. But 
then came trouble. They would be im it, what they were in their 
own earthly kingdoms : honoured in its pale as kings, they found 
it hard to be wm any sense subjects. “Those trmes, which it is the 
fashion to represent as the era of ecclesiastical usurpation, will, 
as we have already said, be found to have been penods of sys- 
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tematic and unceasing encroachment on the rights of the Chureh, 
by the lay powers. The Gospel Law had come to be acknow- 
ledged as the one ruling principle in Europe, and therefore of 
course the Church had power, and that which comes with power: 
her princes sate in high places; she had her broad lands and her 
palaces, her honours and royalties, But she held all this in the 
face of a grudging world: oppression, fraud, or compromise were 
continually at work, abridging her apostolic rights, and confound- 
ing them, in order to weaken them, with those of a merely tem- 
poral origin and reference ; step by step effacing her independent 
and unearthly character, and bidding fair to dispense altogether 
with her divinely-imposed laws of unity and holiness, 

At length the intolerable licence which reigned through the 
Church, and the utter powerlessness of her rulers to check it, in 
the pass to which things had come, produced, as we know, the 
great reaction and reform of the eleventh ceytury;—a reaction 
which, whatever means it may have used, or whatever other effects 
it may have produced, humanly speaking saved Christianity itself 
in the West. Its leaders boldly reverted to the ancient truths of 
the Church’s intrinsic independence, and the divine ongin and 
really unearthly nature of her powers; and keeping their eyes 
steadily on these, they risked a conflict with the armed might of 
Europe. Their cause rested on the following points :— 

1. That the Church is not only the appointed witness of the 
faith, but also the guardian of holiness and justice in the world; 
and is as much bound to act on the offensive, and to make sacri- 
tices, in behalf of the latter, as of the former, 

2. That the rebuke of John the Baptist to Herod is a prece- 
dent for Christian Bishops in dealing with the great of the earth ; 
whose rank ought no more to exempt them, than the lowest, from 
the rebukes and punishments of the Church. 

3. That the powers of the Church, as they are not of men, 
ought not to be holden of men; that her rebukes and punish- 
ments, as they are no part of earthly power, ought neither to be 
directed nor held back by that power; and that the only way of 
escaping this mterference in any degree, was by securing to the 
Charch that independence which her Lord had left her. Hence 
it was that the questions of simony and lay investiture became so 
promivent. 

To restore strength and efficiency to the Church, by establish- 
ing and applying these principles in their various details, was the 
work to which the religious party of St. Anselm’s day thought 
themselves called; and they set about it bravely and like men. 
The world has seldom seen such depth and unity of character: 
we may call it one-sided, but it was one-sidedness which pursued 


its noble aud Christian purposes with a steadiness of aim, with a 
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breadth and grandeur of plan, with an inflexible earnestness, 
with a completeness of execution, in comparison of which our 
random and hesitating and feebly multiplied efforts to do good, 
seem almost ludicrous. And of this great party in its various 
aspects—social, political, intellectual, and religious—the foremost 
and most perfect representative was Anselm. 


‘When the storms from without” (we quote Dr. Mobler) “ had been 
laid, then commenced in the Church the happy struggle for regenera- 
tion. Anselm was one of the first who entered into this conflict with 
prudence and with firmness, and of few can it be said that they exercised 
so universal an influence. The great exertions of his age had only one 
internal profound motive: to this unity of object they must all be re- 
ferred, else they would all and each be without a real signification. But 
when we have considered this one and true spring of action, we see that 
it divides itself into various manifestations, of which each called into life 
a particular power, a distinct talent of the human mind. It was only 
during the entire period that it was fully developed. The entire body 
of the contemporaries of Anselm displayed it in its whole, but he united 
in himself so many talents and powers, that in every regard he repre- 
sented the whole, in which so many formed a part. This whole, divided 
into a multiplicity of manifestations, was the religious enthusiasm, the 
renewed yearning after divine and eternal things, which had been so 
long stifled in the miseries and melancholy woes of the times. The 
flame of religion struggled for freedom, and in the glow which it pro- 
duced, the chains by which the human mind had been held captive 
melted away.” —Jntrod. pp. ix. x. 

Their contest with the civil powers was but one part of their 
vast and connected movement, but it was an integral part of it. 
For the real point at issue between the rulers of the Church, and 
the feudal princes of Europe, at the period of which we are 
speaking, was, whether the Gospel law was in very deed to be 
considered the supreme law of the Church, and of every member 
of it; or whether, on the other hand, Christians, when entrusted 
by God with the temporal government of their fellow-Christians, 
acquired thereby a certain right of exemption from the obedience 
to the Christian law to which their brethren were bound, and a 
control over the powers and sanctions by which that obedience 
was to be enforced. ‘The existence of such a law, binding on the 
whole body politic,— for all were members of the one Catholic 
Church,—and the abstract mghts and powers of those persons 
in whom the administration of that law was vested, were not de- 
nied, But there was another law, of military obedience and service, 
which the new population of Europe had brought with them from 
their forests, and which was strongly and deeply fixed in their 
minds ; and the question was, whether this was not a check or 
even bar to the Church’s law,—whether the powers of the Chris- 
tian dispensation, the reality of which no one then questioned, 
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were not by this antagonist law to be controlled and fenced off: 
whether the obedience and fealty due to a feudal superior—ties 
which were certainly felt to be of a most stringent kind—were 
not to dispense or debar a clergyman, from doing what otherwise 
would be his clear and undoubted duty, as standing in the place 
of the Apostles, towards those who professed to be disciples of 
the Apostles. 

This struggle did not begin in England till the time of An- 
selm. For though the Church policy of William the Conqueror 
was in theory perhaps the most tyrannical of any in Europe, 
its evils were practically kept in check by the personal characters 
of the king, and the archbishop, Lanfranc; men very similar in 
temper, severe, earnest, and practical, each the other's equal in 
resolution and ability, and who thoroughly understood and trusted 
one another. William seconded heartily Lanfranc’s measures to 
restore discipline and learning in the English Church ;—he had 
political as well as other reasons for doing so ;—and Lanfranc, 
though in his reforms determined and unyielding, even to the 
king, studiously kept aloof from the party and policy of Gre- 
gory VII. By a sort of tacit compromise, no point seems ever 
to have been raised between them, which might open the great 
questions at issue on the continent. In their day these questions 
remained in abeyance. 

The Conqueror’s church policy, which, as we have said, cer- 
tainly had in part for its object, to promote vigour, regularity, 
and strictness in the Church, is marked by two main features. 
One is, the disposition to give and guarantee to the Church, 
within certain limits, a separate and independent jurisdiction, In 
the important Council, or rather Parliament of Lillebonne, 1080, 
this was done for Normandy.* [rom the floating mass of pre- 
cedents and customs, definite laws were extricated and fixed in 
writing; the province of the episcopal courts marked out with 
tolerable equity; questions about traditionary rights between the 
feudal and ecclesiastical powers adjusted, and provision made 
for settling future claims. In the enactments at Lillebonne, all 
offences against the Church and her ministers, all crimes of im- 
purity and irreligion, and all offences committed by persons in 
holy orders, were reserved for the judgment of the bishop. In 
England, the same disposition to recognize and guard the juris- 
diction of the Church, appears in the separation of the bishop’s 
court from the secular court of the hundred, and the distinct and 
clear admission of the independence of that law by which the 
bishop was to judge. The king’s mandate,+ by virtue of which 
this separation was to take place, expresses a strong desire for the 
restoration of Church laws to their purity and force, and secures 


* Orderic. Vital, v. P- 552, et sCq- t Wilkins’ Concil, i, 368, 369, 
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their exercise from the secular interference to which it had hitherto 
been subject. And the frequent councils held during William’s 
reign prove that he meant what he said. 

But, (@.) if William, for a feudal sovereign whose will was law, 
went out of his way to make the Church more active and power- 
ful than she had been, he did so under the full consciousness, and 
with the distinct and jealous assertion, of his absolute control over 
her at the moment. Few points of ecclesiastical supremacy were 
claimed by Henry VILL. which were not also claimed and pos- 
sessed, though, it may be, differently used, by Norman William. 
“ All matters in Church and State,” says Eadmer, “ waited on his 
beck.” He had, in England at least, the absolute nomination of 
bishops and abbots; and though his appointments were in general 
good ones, at least in his later years, he never lost sight of his 
political interests, and had no scruple in making use of bis power 
of election to keep in order a troublesome city, or a refractory 
Anglo-Saxon monastery.* ‘The practice of investiture, which 
had come down to him from his Saxon predecessors, assumed 
under him a new and much more definite meaning, when it came 
to be interpreted by the principles of the feudal law. But the 
position, in which he established himself towards the Church, 1s 
seen most clearly in three very important “ Constitutions” men- 
tioned by Eadmer,—no random acts of power, but parts of a 
systematic and well-understood policy. ‘Phese “ innovations,” as 
Kadmer calls them, were, (1.) that no one might recognize a Pope 
in England, ull the king had ordered him to be acknowledged ; 
or receive letters from him ull they had been seen by the king; 
(2.) that the English Church in council assembled under the 
Primate, might pass no laws or canons but such as were “ agree- 
able to his pleasure, and first ordained by him,” (3.) that no bishop 
might implead,or punish any of the king’s vassals, even for incest, 
adultery, or any other such great sin, except ‘* by the king’s pre- 
cept.” + 

These principles, of which we see the fruit in the following 
reign, struck at once at the independence and at the legislative 
and executive power of the Church, and implied her absolute sub- 


jection to the feudal law. She was absorbed and incorporated 


into the feudal system at a time when it was most important that 


* See his conversation with his egy Samson about the bishopric of Le Mans, 
Orderic, Vital, iv. p. 551: and W. Malms. (Vit. S. Aldhelm, Wharton, ii. 39.) Turold 
was first appointed Abbot of Glastonbury. ‘ Idem Turoldus, dum tyrannidem in sub- 
jectos ageret, ad Barh (Peterborough) a rege translatus est, abbatiam opulentam, sed 
uw tunc a latranculis, duce quodam Herevardo, infestaretur ; quia inter palades sita 
erat. ‘ Per splendorem Dei,’ inquit, ‘ quia magis se agit militem quam abbatem, inve- 
niam ei comparem, qui assultus ejus accipiat.’”’ Abbot Brand, Turold’s predecessor, 
and his Saxon monks, had refused to acknowledge William, and were in league with 
Hereward.—Thierry, book v, p. 105, Eng. Transl, 
+ Eadm, Hist, Nov. p, 29. 
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she should stand clear of it, on ground of her own, in evident pos- 
session of authority, underived from any child of man; protesting 
against and resisting the injustice and impurity of the world. In 
William’s policy the feudal sovereign was the source of ecclesias- 
tical as of civil authority; as he had his feadatory barons, so he 
had his feudatory bishops; both invested with their office and 
dignity by him; both bound to him by the same oath of homage. 
This tie of feudal allegiance and fealty, then the strongest bond 
between man and man, had been thrown over the rulers of the 
Church, not only as subjects and holders of land, but as bishops ; 
and by virtue of it, the king claimed from them, as of right, feudal | 
obedience, without reserve and without appeal, in the discharge 
of their office as bishops. ‘They were the great Church officers 
of the Crown, appointed to govern the Church for the king; and 
according to his wisdom, and policy, to make laws and to execute 
them, not by their own authority, but by his. ‘The last appeal 
was not to the law of the Gospel, but to the customs and pre- 
cedents of feudalism. ‘The powers of the Church were surren- 
dered against all but the weak and helpless; and a large body of 
her members, and those the most licentious and unraly—the mass 
of the soldiery of the kingdom—were avowedly withdrawn from 
that control and discipline, which she was to exercise at her own 
discretion and peril, without respect of persons. 

Such was the condition in which the Conqueror left the Church 
to his successor. He had carried out his policy without meeting 
any opposition from the clergy. It is not difficult to understand 
their acquiescence in it, even ou the part of such men as Lanfranc, 
For good certainly came of it, great and manifest good, in a most 
wild and lawless time. ‘The strongest arm in England, the only 
power which could make itself felt in such a break-up of so- 
clety, was, on the whole, on their side. Why should they,— 
at such a distance from the scene of conflict between the Church 
and the Empire on the continent, and, moreover, so much per- 
plexed* by its events,—with fierce and unscrupulous Norman 
soldiers to deal with, on the one hand, and a jealous Anglo-Saxon 


* After the Emperor had set up the Antipope Guibert against Gregory VII. at 
Brixen, Lanfranc could write thus to Cardinal es. who wished to draw England to 
the Emperor’s side. After disapproving of Hugo’s bitter language against Gregory, he 
goeson: “ Itisas yet unknown to man what they (Gregory VIL. and Guibert) are and 
will be in God's sight; yet I believe that the Emperor would not have ventured on so 
serious a step without good reason, or have been abie to gain so great a victory without 
great help from God. Ido not recommend your coming to England without first having 
received the King’s leave ; for our island bas not yet disavowed the former (Gregory 
VII.), nor given judgment whether it ought to obey the latter. When we have heard 
the case on each side, if so it happen, we shall be able to see more clearly what ought 
to be done.” — Lanfranc, Ep. 59. This was iu or after 1080, when Gregory had been 
Pope fur seven years.—Vide Baron. ad ann. 1080, Nur. xxiii, 
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population, of whose language they were ignorant, on the other,— 
why should they turn it against themselves? Certain it is, that 
the only voice that was raised against William’s policy towards the 
English Church was Guitmund’s, a Norman monk, whose name 
Anselm couples with Lanfranc’s in point of reputation in his day.* 
Guitmund refused preferment in England, on the ground that 
William had no right to dispose of the English sees and abbeys 
against the wishes of the people. “ Search the Scriptures,” he 
said to William, “ and see by what law it is allowed, that a pastor 
elected by their enemies should be placed by force over the Lord’s 
flock? An ecclesiastical election ought first to be honestly made 
by the faithful themselves, who are “to be governed; and then, 
if canonical, confirmed by the assent of fathers and friends; if 
otherwise, in all charity amended,” But Guitmund’s boldness 
met with no sympathy in England or Normandy. 

It was well, perhaps, that the struggle between the English 
Church and Feudalism did not fall on the days of a king who, 
by the force of circumstances, bore rule in her hour of greatest 
helplessness, and who, with all the foresight, political talent, and 
unscrupulousuess of his successors, had an iron firmness of will, 
which no opposition could have turned from its purpose. ‘ He 
was a very stark man,’ says the Saxon Chronicle,{ “ and very 
savage, so that no man durst do any thing against his will. He 
had earls in his bonds, who had done against his will; bishops 
he set off their bishoprics, abbots off their abbotries, and thanes 
in prisons; and at last he did not spare his own brother Odo, Him 
he set in prison.” But as it was, the Church had time to recover 
during his reign from the weakness and want of tone which pre- 
vailed before the Conquest, and from the frightful disorders and 
overthrow which attended it. She had found a protector and 
favourer in one whoemight have been her most terrible enemy. 

But on the 9th Sept. 1187, the “famous Baron,” who had 
wrought greater things and caused more misery§ than any of his 
fellows in Europe, was “ taken away from human affairs.” He 
died almost alone. Those whose attendance he most desired, 
Lanfranc and Anselm, were kept from his death-bed by distance 
or sickness, When his corpse had been deserted by his children 


* Anselm, Ep. i. 16. 
: Quoted in Lingard, ii. 68, 
* King William was a very wise man, and very rich, more worshipful and strong 

am any of his foregangers. Hie was very mild to good men who loved God, and 
stark beyond all bounds to those who withsaid his will. . Truly in his time men 
had mickle suffering, and very many hardships, Castles he caused to be wrought, and 
poor men to be oppressed. He was so very stark . . His rich men moaned, and 
the poor men murmured ; but he was so hard, he recked not the hatred of them all,”— 
Saxon Chronicle, in Lingard, ii, 68, 70, 


t Orderic. Vital. iv. 524. 
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and servants, and left without covering on the bare floor, he was 
indebted for his burial to an obscure country knight, who “ for the 
love of God” brought his body to Caen; and his grave in his own 
noble Monastery of St. Stephen was at the moment of burial for- 
bidden him by a boor from whom he had of old violently taken 
the ground on which it stood, His friend and coadjutor, the great 
Archbishop, great not in having founded au empire, but reformed 
a Church, followed him shortly; he had seen but too certainly the 
troubles that were coming, and left their full weight for his suc- 
cessor, 

That successor was Anselm. He was not a man fitted, seem- . 
ingly, by nature and training, for such alot. Like Lanfrane, he 
was the son of an Italian noble, born at Aosta in Piedmont, where 
his parents lived in affluence. His mother was a woman of warm 
and quiet piety; and her lessons early exerted a strong influence 
on his mind, As a boy, he was full of the strange simple faith 
of childhood; brought up among the Alps, he “used to fancy that 
Heaven rested on the mountain-tops ;” and, sleeping or waking, 
his thoughts were ever running on what it held. He soon dis- 
tinguished himself in the public schools, and showed a strong 
disposition for the life of the cloister; but his wishes were checked 
by his father, and gave way at last before his opening prospects 
of rank and wealth. As he grew up, his love of religion, and even 
of literature, was damped by the amusements and pursuits of his 
station. His mother died early in his youth, and then “the ship 
of his heart,” says his biographer,* “ having lost its sole anchor, 
drifted off almost entirely into the waves of the world.” What 
seemed to await him was the life of coarse and uneasy riot, the 
authority, importance, and brawls of a village noble,—ending, 
pon in the death of a dog,—at the foot of the Alps. But 

’rovidence, which had marked out for him so high a destiny, 


| drove him from his home and country by the unappeasable harsh- 
ness of his father. With one companion he crossed Mont Cenis, 


_ and, after three years spent in Burgundy and France, came to 
Normandy. 


In the year 1059, all nations which spoke the Latin tongue, 
say the Chronicles, were ringing with the fame of the Abbey of 
Bec, in Normandy, and its Prior Lanfranc. ‘Twenty years before 
a few cells of the homeliest kind were rising beside a mill, in the 


: wooded valley of the Rille, near Rouen. A_ rude old soldier, 
> named Herluin, had with some trouble obtained permission of 


his feudal lord to devote himself and his patrimony to religion; 


© and had retired to this spot with his mother and a few companions, 


over whom he presided as superior, All day long he was employed 
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in building ; most of the night he spent in learning to read, and 
in getting the Psalter by heart; bis mother baked for the monks, 
washed their clothes, and performed all the menial offices of the 
house. Herluin was with his own hands building the bakehouse 
of the monastery, when a Lombard stranger applied for and re- 
ceived admission. ‘This was Lanfranc. He was the son of a 
nobleman at Pavia; eminent there as a lawyer, then an exile, a 
travelling student, a disappointed teacher ;—at last robbed of every 
thing, and left penniless by the road side,—he had inquired for the 
meanest monastic establishment in the neighbourhood, and had 
been directed to Bec. ‘To raise money for his brethren, who 
could not even afford oil to burn in their Church at night, the 
Lombard had: reluctantly opened a school. He taught as none 
had taught in Normandy before. ‘The few mean cells grew into 
a noble Abbey, the great light of the West, the rival of Clugny 
in discipline, and its superior in learning. Lanfranc’s school was 
filled with disciples of all nations, of high and low degree, laymen 
and clerics: among his pupils were some of the most distinguished 
continental churchmen of the time, Pope Alexander II., Lvo of 
Chartres, Guitmund of Aversa; and to archbishops and bishops 
mainly trained in the cloisters of Bec, the task was shortly to be 
committed of remoulding and revivifying in England the Church 
of St. Augustine. 

Thither among the throng of students came Anselm, another 
Lombard wanderer, travelling, according to the fashion of those 
days, to acquire knowledge. He soon far outstripped his fellow- 
pupils; and his genius and untiring industry gamed him the espe- 
cial regard of Lanfranc, who employed him to teach under himself. 
Meanwhile the wish of his boyhood revived for a religious life : 
but such a step was not to be taken hastily, and long and anxiously 
did he think about it, and about the best plan of such a life. 
Should he become a hermit! or live under rule and vow on his 
patrimony, dispensing it all for the benetit of the poor? or enter 
a monastery! If he entered a monastery, Bec was the most 
natural place for him: but his unconscious ambition suggested, 
so he confessed afterwards, that at Bec he would be lost, and be 
of no use while Lanfranc taught there: Clugny, again, was as 
strict as Bec, but discouraged learning. At last he put his case 
unreservedly into the hands of Lanfranc and the Archbishop of 
Rouen. Under their advice he resolved to devote himself to a 
monastic lite ; and at length assumed the habit at Bec. 

Three years after his admission, the virtual government of the 
monastery passed into his hands, on his succeeding Lanfranc as 
Prior: and fifteen years later, on the death of Herluin, the simple- 
hearted and venerable founder, he was elected Abbot. Bec lost 
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nothing under his rule of what it had gained under Lanfranc. 
Very different in character and cast of mind from his great pre- 
decessor, he worked in the same cause, and with equal earnestness 
and success. His monastery still continued one of the chief 
centres of religious and intellectual activity, to England, Normandy, 
and even France; awakening thought, and restoring a practical and 
strict sense of Christian duty, in their wild and unsettled popu- 
lation, by its own example of holiness, and by the numerous pupils 
which it was continually sending forth from its school. he 
pursuits to which Lanfranc had given the first impulse by his clear 
and eloquent leciures, and his great erudition, Anselm carried 
forward by his freshness and vigour of thought, and his native 
genius for refined metaphysical speculation. He governed his 
monastery with skill; no such easy task, in days when the Abbot 
had to exercise more personal superintendence and more severity 
over grown men of all ages, than the master of a large school 
would now venture upon, towards his boys. Lanfranc was famous 
for his powers of government: Anselm, by his clear insight into 
character, his patience and firmness, and his winning affectionate- 
ness, had as much hold on his monks as Lanfranc had gained by 
his knowledge of the world, and his forcible and commanding 
character. ‘*'To those in health,” says Eadmer, ‘ Anselm was a 
father, to the sick a mother.” 

He seemed to have found the sphere for which he was intended. 
In the quiet of his monastery, his subtle and active intellect could 
pursue without interruption that striking line of speculation, full 
of devotion, though so abstract and methodical, the love of which 
haunted him like a passion,® and which began a new era in Latin 
Theology. Hehad pupils round him, whose minds were kindling 
at his own; and friends to whom he could open his heart with 
the frankness and warmth which were such strong features of his 
character,—features of which we see so much in his letters, and 
which would almost have seemed softness, except in one under 
such stern and strong self-discipline. And further, the presence 
and society of a large body of men, all of them more or less sin- 
cerely engaged in efforts after a religious life, dependent on his 
care, and needing his succour and counsel, gave infinitely varied 
play to a character, peculiarly delicate and skilful in its appreciation 
and treatment of others. He found also in his monastery what 
answered to and satisfied his deep feeling of devotion, in those 
services of unwearied praise and prayer, and those opportunities 
for self-recollection, by which men were permitted in those days 
to realize, in so vivid a manner, the Communion of Saints, and the 
presence of the Invisible. 


Eadmer, Vit. S. Anselmi, p. 6. 
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His influence reached far beyond the walls of his cloister. 
His high and self-devoted religion, and his name as a writer and 
teacher, told even upon the world without; and to these he added 
popular qualities of a singularly engaging kind. His striking 
reality and simplicity of character, set off by a strong dash of 
humour, his good sense and cousiderateness, his graceful conde- 
scension to the weak and poor, his gentleness and evenness of 
temper, veiling such unquestionable seriousness of purpose, and 


sternness towards himself, won upon all hearts, even that of the 
iron-minded conqueror. 


* When he used to teach or give advice,” says Eadmer,* “ he was 
especially careful to be most plain spoken, avoiding all pomp and gene- 
ralities, and illustrating his meaning as best he could, by any homely 
or familiar example. All men rejoiced at his converse; he gained the 
love of young aud old, of men and women, of rich and poor, and all 
were glad to minister to him,—of so frank and glad a spirit was he to 
all, and so readily did he enter into their ways, as far as he might 
without sin. He was the darling of France and Normandy, known and 
welcome also in England.” }+ After his first visit to England “ there 
was no carl or countess, or great person there, who did not think that 
they had missed favour in the sight of God if they haply had not had an 
opportunity of rendering some service to Anselm, Abbot of Bec.” } 


Such was the course to which Anselm seemed to be called ; 
to the calm and meditative life of the cloister, where he might 
influence his generation by his example and writings, and by the 
minds which he formed there; to be the counsellor and doctor 
of his age, calling forth seriousness around him ; to be the father 
of a great religious brotherhood ; and, in the world, to be an ex- 
ample of primitive saintliness, carrying blessing and command- 
ing veneration and love, wherever he appeared. 

Anselm was twenty-seven when he finally resolved to “ leave 
all,” and entered for good on what seemed to be his work in life. 
He had done for ever with the world; with its consolations and 
joys; as he thought, with its storms also. Thirty-three years of 
yeace were granted him, during which he mtd God and his 

rethren in gladness of heart, without thought or fear of change. 
But they were ouly to be a long respite. The last of them found 
him still at Bec, an old man, expecting to die there; but in 
reality with the great work and trial of his life, not yet begun 
nor looked for. 

In the year 1092 William Rufus had been four years on 
the throne, and had let loose feudalism, in all its lawlessness, 
upon England. ‘The hearty frankness, high spirit, and generosity 
of his youth, had degenerated, especially since the death of Lan- 


* Vit. Anselm. p. 11. + Hist. Nov. p. 35. ¢ Vit. Ans, p. 11. 
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franc, from whom he had received his education and knighthood, 
into a brutal passion for the wildest debauchery, and a seven? 
impatience of every kind of restraint. Not that even now he 
was without the remains of what might have been a fine cha- 
racter; gleams of nobleness and generosity broke out at times in 
the midst of his boisterous orgies, and his fiercest bursts of rage. 
In his rough and cruel merriment he did not want for humour, 
which seems even sometimes to have been a veil, under which 
he expressed self-reproach. But he was frantic with his ex- 
cessive power. “ The truth must be told,” is the reluctant 
avowal of William of Malmsbury, who can scarcely help making 
him a hero, and who ‘ would be inclined to think, if religion 
allowed the doctrine of metempsychosis, that the soul of Julius 
Cesar had reappeared in William ;—“ the truth must be told; 
he feared God very little, and men not at all.” 

His government was a full-blown specimen of that worldly 
and cruel system, which was in various ways endeavouring to un- 
dermine the power which Christianity still maintained over 
society; a government, which, while it allowed any amount of 
wickedness and oppression among the powerful,—the barons and 
their dependents,—repressed with a strong hand and unsparin 
severity any breach of the king’s peace among the poor bs. 
weak. “ William,” says Ordericus,* a contemporary, ‘ took 
great delight in military distinctions, and showed their possessors 
much favour for worldly pomp’s sake. He took no care to de- 


fend the country-people against the soldiers,” (i. e. his chivalry,) 


“and suffered their property to be laid waste with impunity b 
his retainers and armed followers, . . . . . He was terrible in his 
vengeance against thieves and “rae robbers, and with a high hand 
enforced unbroken peace throughout all his dominions; all the 
inhabitants of his realm he either won over by his bounty, or kept 
down by his valour and terror, so that no one dared to open his 
mouth against him.” Appeal to the Church was vain ; William, 
who openly and avowedly hated religion, trampled upon her, and 
plundered her to support his profuse expenditure, which was on 
the same wild scale as everything else in his character. The 
higher clergy suffered, and heard the groans of the poor and de- 
fenceless in silence. However some of the best of them may 
have been ashamed of their feebleness, they all feared to measure 
their strength with so rough an antagonist, and commit them- 
selves to an untried and perilous struggle, in which even the 
highest and most undaunted faith could scarcely hope to be 
allowed to witness its own victory. 

William therefore proceeded to treat Church property and 

* Ordericus Vitalis, viii. p. 680. 
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offices as his own. In his father’s time, the revenues which ac- 
crued to a see or abbey, during a vacancy, were handed over in 
full to the next holder; the appointment to the offices, though 
almost always made by the crown, was yet looked on as a trust. 
But William Rufus asserted the king’s full and exclusive right 
of property in every possession of the Church, and he acted syste- 
matically on this clam. As soon as a church became vacant, a 
king’s commissioner went down and took possession, and it was 
either disposed of to the highest bidder, for the king’s profit, or 
kept vacant altogether, the revenue goimg meanwhile to the ex- 
chequer.* Church benefices were treated as if they were simply 
royal domains, to be granted or withheld at the king’s pleasure. 
It is not however to William alone that the credit of these pro- 
ceedings is due. ‘The man who ruled supreme in England during 
most of his reign, and who was the contriver and agent of these 
and other financial measures of the same sort, was a low-born 
Norman ecclesiastic, named Ralph Passatlabere, or, as he was sur- 
named, Flambard, the Firebrand—a personage whom his contem- 
poraries seemed to have looked at with a mixture of horror, 
indignation, and amusement. What Cleon was to the Athenian 
democracy, Ralph Flambard was to the feudal king. By his 
talent for coarse and boisterous jokes, and his noisy and unfailing 
merriment, he had become William’s chiet boon companion; but 
the king soon found in him a servant, as fierce-tempered, wascru- 
pulous, and fearless as himself, and possessed of far superior talents 
for intrigue and legal chicane. [mpudent, cunning, and ready, 
with a tongue which nothing could silence, and activity and 
resolution which set at nought all opposition, he simply laid him- 
self out to enrich bis master. He was placed at the head of the 
Exchequer, and rose to be Justiciary of England, and Bishop of 
Durham. In these high offices no class was secure from him 
and he cared as little for the hatred of the court as he did for the 
curses of the poor, Among William’s proud barons, the upstart 
cleric was prouder and more overbearmg than they, and his ad- 
dress, boldness and good fortune, carned him safe through their 
plots against him.} Even after William’s death, in spite of the 
universal detestation in which he was held, in spite of Henry’s 
personal hatred of him, and the part he had taken against Heary, 
in spite of the Archbishop of Canterbury, and the Pope, he con- 
trived to retain his bishoprmec ull his death; aud when confined to 


Videres inseper quotidie, spreta servorum Dei religione, quosque nefandissimes 
homimem regias peconias exigentes per claustra monasterii torvo et minaci vulta pro- 
cedere, hine inde prwcipere, minas intentare, dominationem potentiamque suam in 
wemensem ostentare,”—Eadm. Hist. N. p. 34. 

+ Monach. Dunelm. in Wharton, i. 706—708. 
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it, his restlessness and uncontrolable energy found a vent in great 
works, for the defence of his principality and the adornment of 
his cathedral.* He carried out bis plans against the Church with 
heart and spirit: ** | robbed the Church, and overbore her cus- 
toms,” said he, many years after, when laid a dying penitent be- 
fore the bigh altar of Durham,—* I did all this not from stress 
of poverty, but from wanton lust of gain. My wish to do mis 
chief was greater than my power.” Lnto this man’s hands, as 
king’s commissioner, had the see of Canterbury fallen, since the 
death of Lanfranc; aud in spite of every remonstrance, William 
refused to fill it. Men looked on indiguantly—bishops, barons, 
and people, for mixed or different reasous—at this new and un- 
heard of injury; to see the “ mother church of all England” lying 
in widowhood—the sacred throne of St. Austin, ‘ the “— of 

am- 


Such was the state of things in England, when, at the earnest 


_ request of Hugh le Loup, Earl of Chester, one of the most 
_ powerful and magnificent of the Conqueror’s barons, Auselm 
_ crossed from Normandy. ‘The earl was a specimen—and a favour- 


able one—of that wild and terrible aristocracy, at whose mercy 
the Church found herself, and whom she had to reclaim or combat. 
He was entrusted with the defence of the western frontier against 
the Welsh, and he well maintained the name of the Norman sword 
by his fierceness and cruelty. A keen and tried soldier, bred up 
from his youth in bodily exercises, and in the midst of danger and 
licence,—lawless and undisciplined, yet generous,—with arms in 
his hands, and absolutely uncontrolled by law, opinion, or force,— 
he was what might be expected from such a training; heedless 
of any thing but his caprice, self-indulgence, or amusement, and 
reckless of the means by which he compassed them; hearty, 
jovial, and open-handed, among his boisterous followers, quickly 
irritated, and utterly careless about life and suffering; yet not 
without a wild nobleness and freedom of character, and a rude 
and imperfect faith. 


“ He was a lover of the world and its pomps,” says his contemporary, 
Ordericus,} “‘ and accounted them the highest portion of human bliss ; 


he loved sports and luxuries—jesters, horses and dogs. He used daily to 


ride over and lay waste his own lands, caring less for priests and bhusband- 
men than for fowlers and huntsmen., He pampered his appetite, till he 
became so corpulent that he could scarcely walk; be cared not what 
he gave away, nor what he took. He was always surrounded with an 


* “Taliter impulsu quodam inmpatiente otii, de transibat ad opus, nil reputans 
factum, nisi factis nova jam facienda succederent.”—Monachus Dunelm, in Wharton, 
i, 708, + Orderic, Vital. p. 598, 
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enormous company of retainers, and his hall was ever in an uproar with 
a numerous and noisy crew of boys of high and low degree. He enter- 
tained also a great number of honourable clerks and knights, whom he 
delighted to have about him, to share his labours as well as his riches.” 

The chaplain of this rough baronial court, a priest named Ge- 
rold, whom Hugh had brought with him from Avranches, presented 
a strange contrast of high saintliness and devotion, in the midst of 
the turbulence and licentiousness of the household where he 
ministered. Yet he was not without influence and weight in it; 
and many listened with attention and profit to the histories of the 
holy warriors in the Old Testament, and the legends of the mar- 
tyr-soldiers of the Church—St. George and St. Sebastian, St. 
Maurice the leader of the Theban legion, St. Eustace and St. 
William—by which he endeavoured to reclaim his rude hearers 
to seriousness and self-restraint. 

The Earl of Chester was, in his way, a patron and friend of 
religious men. He had an old standing friendship with Anselm, 
and there can be little doubt that it was with the view of procuring 
his election to the primacy, that he sent for him to England, to 
superintend—so he said—a new monastery which he had just 
founded in his county. Such certainly was the talk of the day; 
and Anselm had such misgivings on the subject, that he at first 
positively refused to go; and it was not till Earl Hugh, who bad 
meanwhile been attacked with a dangerous sickness, and earnest! 
besought his counsels in the hour of need, had pledged him- 
self on his honour that the reports about Anselm’s intended 
— were unfounded, that he was induced to visit England. 

e was received with honour by the king and the court: at Can- 
terbury, the clergy and people met him with enthusiastic welcome 
as their future archbishop; but he immediately left the town, and 
nothing more was said or done for the present to make him ex- 
pect the primacy. Yet when he had accomplished the immediate 
objects of his visit, he found himself still detained, and the king 
refused his permission for him to return to Normandy. 

It is not easy to understand William's motives for detainin 
Anselm, Whatever might have beeu the wishes of the court, he 
certainly had no present intention of fillmg up the archbishopric. 
When Anselm's holiness was praised in his presence, and the 
speaker remarked that “ the Abbot of Bec had no wishes for any 
thing earthly,” William added scoftingly, “ No, not even for the 
archbishopric;” “ but*® by the Holy Face of Lucca,” he continued 
fiercely, “ other archbishop besides me there shall be none.” 

He had occasion however soon after to change his mind. 


* Per Sanetum Vultum de Lucd,”—his usual oath. The ‘ Holy Face” was a pic- 
tare of our Lord, Vide Will. Malmsb, ed, Hardy, pr 492, note. 
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When he kept his court at Gloucester, at Christmas, 1092, his 
great men had petitioned, ‘ that at least he would give leave that 
prayers should be offered up throughout England, that God would 
be pleased to put it into the king’s heart to institute a worthy pastor 
to the church of Canterbury.” William, though highly offended 
at the petition, granted it. “ Let the Church ask what she 
pleases,” he said, “ I shall not cease to work my will.” 

Shortly after this he sickened; his danger became imminent; 
in a moment of remorse and terror, he was induced, among other 
acts of penitence and amendment, to fill up the archbishopric: 
and he nominated Anselm. 

With our modern notions about preferment, we can scarcely 
enter into the scene that followed, when the moment of trial which 
Anselm had for some time foreseen, without the power of es- 
caping from it, was at length arrived, and he saw himself, after a 
life of quiet, on the point of being cast forth in his old age, to 
buffet with the storms of the world—in those days, a wild and 
rough one. Many years before this, when only prior of Bee, 
and complaining of his inadequacy for his office, Maurilius, 
archbishop of Rouen, had forewarned him that he must expect to 
be called to yet heavier burdens, and had solemnly charged him 
on his ‘‘ holy obedience,” not to refuse them. In compliance 
with this command, he had become abbot. But he was now 
summoned to be the restorer of the English Church, and the 
colleague of William Rufus in its government ;* to make head 
against a state of things, which the English bishops, frightfully evil 
as many of them felt it to be, had not the heart to resist. He grew 
pale and trembled, when he heard the acclamations which an- 
nounced the king’s election. When the bishops came to lead him 
to the king, to receive investiture, he refused to go: “ he was too 
old,” he said, “ and knew nothing of business ;—and further, his 
allegiance, his canonical obedience, his counsel and services, 
were already vowed to others.” He was dragged into the king’s 
sick chamber. William, hard man as he was, was moved even to 
tears: but his bitter entreaties to Anselm to save him from dying 
in the guilt of sacrilege, with the archbishopric still in his hands, 
and the angry remonstrances of the bystanders, that Anselm 
was troubling the king’s dying hours, and betraying the cause of 
the Church, were all in vain. Anselm refused to receive the 
archbishopric. “ Might it have been the will of God,” said he 


* “ Aratrum Ecclesiam perpendite. Hoc aratram in Anglia duo boves ceteris 
cellentes regendo trahunt, et trahendo regunt, Rex videlicet, et Archiepiscopus Can- 
tuariensis: iste smculari justitia et imperio, ille divinh doctrini et magisterio.”— 


ee Address to the Bishops and Nobles at Gloucester ; in Eadm. Hist. Nov. 
p. 36, 
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afterwards of those moments, “ I would gladly have died on the 
spot.” In his distress of mind, he burst imto an agony of tears, 
and blood gushed from his nostrils, The king became impa- 
tient. The old man was dragged to the bed-side, and his right 
arm held out by the bishops to receive from the king the pastoral 
staff, But he kept his hand firmly clenched: they tried by main 
force to wrench it open, and when the pain they put him to caused 
him to cry out, the bishops held the staff against his still closed 
hand. He was borne forth, rather than led, with hymns and 
ucclamations, toa neighbouring church, crying out, “ It is nought 
that ye are doing, it is nought that ye are doing.” * It would 
have been difficult to discover,” writes be afterwards to his monks 
at Bec,* ‘* whether madmen were dragging along one iv his 
senses, or the sane a madman, save that they were chanting, aud 
I looking more like a corpse than a living man, with amazement 
and anguish:—and on the afternoon of the same day, when [ 
had time to recollect myself, and to realize your affection, and the 
burden imposed on me, sorrow—so unusual with me—over- 
came my reason to such a degree, that people thought I was 
dying or fainting, and brought holy water to sprinkle me, or make 
me drink it.” In spite of what had passed, he persisted in 
refusing to acknowledge the validity of his appointment; and the 
matter was, meanwhile, referred to the decision of those to whose 
obedience and service he was already bound,—the archbishop of 
Rouen, the Duke of Normandy, and the monastery of Bee. 
Their consent was gained,—not without difficulty on the part of 


the monks of Bec. We give the letter he received from the arch- | 


bishop, as a specimen of the sober and measured tone with which 
serious men in those days addressed a brother who was called to 
a high office in the church ;—a tone, not of congratulation for 
honours won, but of grave and subdued sympathy for a comrade 

going to his post of increased hazard and toil. 
* Brother William, archbishop, to his lord and friend, Anselm ; 

God's blessing and his own. 

“ I have considered long and carefully, as was due in so important a 


matter, the subject of the king's letter and yours, and I have asked the - 


advice of my own friends and yours upon it. The wish on all sides is, 
were it possible, to keep you still among us, and yet not to do any thing 
to oppose the Divine will. But as matters stand, both cannot be ful- 
filled, and we, therefore, as is fitting and right, submit our will to His ; 
and in the name of God and St. Peter, and of all my friends and yours, 
who love you for God's sake, I command you to undertake the pastoral 
care of the Church of Canterbury, and to receive, according to the 
custom of the Church, the episcopal benediction, and thenceforward to 


* Anselm, Epist. iii. 1. 
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watch over the welfare of your sheep, by Divine providence, as we believe, 
committed to you. Farewell, my beloved.” * 


Auseim’s nomination took place at Gloucester, on the first 
Sunday in Lent, 1093 (March 6), but it was not tll the autumn 
of the same year, that he was at length prevailed _— by Wil- 
liam’s fair promises to undertake the primacy. He did homage, 
according to custom, and on the 4th of December he was conse- 
crated at Canterbury by the Archbishop of York, in the presence 
of nearly all the bishops of England. | 3 

At his consecration, when, according to the Roman ritual, the 
book of the Gospels was opened at random, and laid on his 
shoulders, the passage which turned up was the following:— 
‘‘ He bade many, and sent his servant at supper time to say to 
them that were bidden, Come, for all things are now ready. And 


they all with one consent began to make excuse.”{ Men took this — 


as an omen of the course of his Episcopate. It was no untrue 
augury. He stood on the verge of twelve years of anxious and 
unwearied service, to be repaid by unsympathizing lukewarmness, 
or fierce persecution. 

The following year witnessed the first movements in the great 
struggle between the Church and the temporal power, which was 
to last in various forms, and with various fortunes, long after An- 
selm and his antagonists were removed from it. With the revival 
of strictness, intelligence, and sense of duty, which had taken place 
in the Norman Church since the middle of the century, it was 
become inevitable. Such wild folly and wickedness as that of 
William and his court, must, sooner or later, have called forth re- 
buke and systematic opposition ; and feudal barons were not men 
to submit tamely to rebuke and opposition from priests and monks. 
The contest must begin, openly and in earnest, as soon as an 
churchman should have heart and faith to realize and fulfil his 
duty: Anselm had foreseen this, and that it must begin with him. 

He had done what he could with a good conscience to avoid 


the primacy, and he had been overruled. But those powers 
_ which he had not sought, which had been forced into his hand, 


he was not going to wield in vain or feebly. William found, that 
instead of an unpractical recluse, whose natural force had been 


~ abated by his monastic life, and who was incapable of energetic 
> and decisive action, a bishop had ascended the throne of Canter- 
= bury, who could deal with men, and who, when once his path was 
7 plain, knew neither despair nor fear. Anselm had not left his 
> Norman monastery, and altered in his old age, in anxiety and 


** Valete, viscera mea,” t “ Homo regis factus est." —Eadm. Hist, Nov. p. 37. 
¢ St. Luke, xiv. 16—18, gis 
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sorrow, his whole course of life, to become a mitred cypher or 
tool in the impure and boisterous court of William Rufus, The 
agony of change once over, be had calmly mastered what he was 
henceforth called to, and prepared himself for the worst. “ From 
the first,” says Eadmer, “ he perceived and foretold, that many 
would be the troubles he should have to suffer during his ponti- 
ficate. Coming therefore to a new, and to him an unwonted way 
of serving God, according to Solomou’s precept, he stood in 
fear, and prepared his soul for temptation, knowing that all who 
will live godly in Christ, must needs suffer tribulation.” 

He had given fair warning. Before he would accept the pri- 
macy, he had laid before William, explicitly and in the presence 
of witnesses, the conditions on which alone he could consent to 
take it. ‘These were, that the property of the See should be re- 
stored in full, and without trouble; that the obedience which, as 
abbot of Bec, he had vowed to Pope Urban, whom William bad 
not yet acknowledged, should not be questioned ; aud, thirdly, “ I 
will,” said he, ‘that in those things that pertain to God and 
Christian religion, thou trust thyself to my counsel before all 
others, and as | am willing to have thee for my earthly lord and 
defender, so that thou shouldest have me for thy spintual father 
and soul’s guardian.” He had small hopes that his counsel 
would be taken. ‘ The untamed bull to whom ye have yoked 
me,” said he to the bishops who were so eager for his election at 
Gloucester, ‘‘ will gore and trample upon the old and feeble 
sheep his yokefellow. And,” he continued, “ when he has crushed 
me, of yourselves there will be no one who will dare oppose him 
in anything; and then, rest assured, he will not scruple at his 
pleasure to trample upon you also.” 

His anticipations were soon realized. When the contest began, 
he had to fight alone. Of the English higher clergy, two bishops 
only* seem to have shown him any sympathy; the rest either stood 
aloof or openly opposed him, From some of them this was to be 
expected ;—from men like Jobn of Bath, who bad purchased his 
see as a good investment of capital, or the intriguing courtier 


William of Durham the king’s favourite, or Herbert the Wheedler. 


(Losinga) + of Norwich. Yet, acting with these men, were 
several of Lanfranc’s bishops; men selected from the Norman 
monasteries for their earnestness and ability, loved and honoured 


* Gandalf of Rochester, the archbishop’s “ ever new and true friend” (Ep. iv. 44) ; 
and Ralph of Chichester, a man of blunt humour, of great simplicity of life, of un- 
flinching courage, and of Apostolic zeal in preachjug, and visiting his diocese ; ‘* Pro- 
ceritate corporis insignis, sed et animi efficacid famosus, qui contuitu sacerdotalis officii 
Willieimo IT. in faciem pro Anselmo restitit.’’— Will. Malmsb. de Gest. Pontif. ii. p- 257. 


t “ Quod nomen ei ars adulationis impegerat.”"—Vide Will. Maimsb, Gest. Reg. iv. 
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in their generation. But even these remained neutral, or sided 
with the world, even in the person of William Rufus, against the 
cause of the Church, though maintained by Anselm. 

It is not necessary to suppose them more than usually weak or 
selfish in order to explain their conduct. They had but ordinary 
clear-sightedness and courage, in atime which required more. ‘The 
great revolution which had been working for years on the conti- 
nent was at last coming on in farthest west; and they were 
not yet ready for it. With much of earthly alloy, with much also 
of keen and genuine sensibility to the heavenly calling of the 
Church, the conviction was fast spreading that the rights and 
powers, which had been tacitly yielded to feudalism, must at all 
hazards be reclaimed, But, in times like these, when new or for- 
gotten opinions are gradually forming themselves under old ones, 
when new principles are silently gathering way, there are but 
few who from the first descry what is approaching, and master in 
time the true position and drift of things. Most men go on as 
usual, unconscious of the powers that are awake and abroad, 


_ secretly stirring society. Custom is the stay and guide of life, and 
_ to realize change as a fact is hard. And even when it is in itself 


desirable, few feel sufficient confidence in themselves, to warrant 
it to their own minds, that the time is come for moving, It was 
a new thing for the English bishops to see a deliberate and re- 
solute opposition to the king; a new and hard prospect, to make 
up their minds to a life of conflict. Probably there was not one 
of Anselm’s principles, which they would have denied in the ab- 
stract; but they had not realized them as he had, and could only 
look at them as, under their circumstances at least, unpractical 
and romantic. ‘They had been brought up under William the 
Conqueror’s system; under it they had seen cathedrals raised, 
monasteries restored, the majesty of the Church and the dignity 
of her prelates honoured by the world. And whatever evils and 
abuses existed under it, a desperate conflict with the king would 
scarcely seem the most likely way to mend them. Moreover, 
Lanfranc, still the greatest name in England, the restorer of the 
English Church, under whom the best of ber bishops had been 
trained, had given, as far as we can see, his countenance and 
hearty concurrence to the Conqueror’s general policy towards 


> the Church.* ‘This may explain in some measure the part which 


* Daring bis contest with Henry I., Anselm thus writes to Gundulf :—* Some evil- 


| disposed persons in their ill-nature have put a false meaning on my letter to the king; 
© asif I boasted of having always kept God's law, and accused the king’s father and 
© Archbishop Lanfranc of having lived without regard to it. Certainly the wit of these 

| men is too fine, or else too slender. What I say is, that things were done, in their day, 


by the king’s father and Archbishop Lanfranc—both of them great and religious la 


p Which J cannot do at this time according to God's will, or without peril of my soul’s 


alvation,”—Anselm, Ep. iv. 44. 
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the bishops took in the struggles of Anselin’s episcopate. So 
it is however,—it was vot till after his death that the rulers of 
the English Church acknowledged him as their champion. 

The storm, which Anselm had looked for, soon broke. Symp- 
toms of it had shown themselves even before bis consecration. 
On the very day of his enthronement at Canterbury, the joy of the 
»eople was disturbed by the appearance of the hateful and dreaded 

Ralph Flambard, who came to institute a suit against the arch- 
bishop in the king’s name. And they were soon irreconcileably 
separated, 

William’s extortions from the clergy, heavy and cruel as they 
were, had been submitted to tamely; and he treated their remon- 
strances as the feeble murmurs of men who were too selfish to 
resist his injustice in earnest. Aud thus the money of the Church 
was squandered, to secure his capricious favour, and support his 
wastefulness. And grievous as the burden was to the higher 
clergy, they were not the chief sufferers ; it was on the oppressed 
tenantry of the Church, from whom the money had to be wrung, 
and on her dependents and pensioners, that the tyranny fell most 
bitterly ; on the poor who found refuge in the monasteries, or 
were supported by their alms; on the houseless, the sick, and the 
stranger, 

Anselm, on bis consecration, had with difficulty raised 500 marks 
on his wasted estates, in order to make William the customary 
present. ‘The king thought the sum too small, and, as his wont 
was when he was offended, refused it. Anselm went to him and 
pressed him to accept it;—though small, it was offered freely, nor 
would it be the last ;—but he intimated plainly, that he would not 
fall in with the king’s system of extortion, “ As a friend,” he 
said, *‘ you may do what you like with me and mine; on the footing 
of a slave, neither me nor mine shall you have.” “ Keep your 
money and foul tongue to yourself; [ have enough for myself ; 
go, get you gone,” was the king’s answer, in his rough and broken 
way.* Anselm left him. He thought, says Eadmer, of the 
words of the Gospel, which had been read on the day when he 
first entered his cathedral, “‘ No man can serve two masters.” 
“ No one now, at least,” he said, “ can accuse me of simony. 
The present which [ meant for bim shall go now, not to him, but 
to Christ’s poor, for the benefit of his soul.” He tried, however, 
once more to regain the king’s favour, but he was told that the 
only way was to double his present; about this he was firm, and 
he left the court in disgrace. 


* Will. Malmsb., De Gest. Reg. p. 504, “ titubantia lingue notabilis, maxime cum 
ira succresceret which Rob, of Glouc. paraphrases, p. 414: — 
** Reinable ne was he nought of tongue, but of speech hastyf (hasty), 
Boffing,” (i. ¢. splattering) ‘‘ and most when he was iu wrath or in strife.” 
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William was beyond measure irritated at this resolute opposi- 
tion from a clergyman,—an old feeble monk,—one, too, whom he 
himself had in a moment of weakness placed in the position to 
annoy him: but nothing was done for the present to molest An- 
selm. He held on his course, discharging the duties of his office; 
in the country, living among his tenants, and writing on theology ; 
at court, preaching against its luxury and effeminate fashions, and 
refusing absolution to the disobedient: tie whatever he could 
to repair the mischiefs of the last six years. But his single efforts 
were vain against the frightful licence which prevailed, and the 
other bishops kept aloof from him, His only hope was a synod, 
Could a council be summoned, men might speak and act in con- 
cert, who would not act separately. ‘The court was at Hastings, 
waiting for a wind to carry over the king to Normandy ; and the 
bishops had been summoned thither to give him their blessing 
when he sailed. Anselm resolved to make one more effort to 
move William. He went to him, and solemuly laid before him 
the state of things in England: “ Christian religion,” he said, 
“had well nigh perished among the people, and the land was 
become almost a Sodom,—the only remedy was in a council of 
the Church.” William refused to bear of it, Anselm then en- 
treated him at least to appoint abbots to the vacant and disorga- 
nized monasteries. ‘* What are they to you?” was the fierce 
answer; “ the abbeys, are they not mine? May I not do what I 
please with them, as you do with your manors?”  “ Yours they 
are,” said Anselm, “ to protect, but not to lay waste; for they» 
belong to God,—to maintain his servants, not to support your 
wars.” “ Your predecessor dared not have held such language 
to my father,” was the reply, “ Go, I will do nothing for you.” 
Anselm retired, and consulted the bishops. They could suggest no 
other advice than that of purchasing the king’s favour. The arch- 
bishop indignantly rejected it; for the honour of the Church,—in 
justice to his poor tenants,—on mere grounds of policy, he could 
not listen to so unworthy an expedient. “ My vassals,” said he, 
“have been plundered and made a prey since Lanfranc’s death, 
and L have nothing to give them: shall I further go on to flay 
them alive?” ‘The bishops recommended him to give at least the 
500 marks which he had originally offered; ‘“ No,” said he, “ he 
has refused it once—it is gone to the poor now.” 

William was furious when this was reported to him, “ Go tell 
him,” was his message, “ that I hated him yesterday: henceforth 
L will hate him daily more and more. Father and Archbishop 
he shall be to me no longer. Let him not wait here to give me 
his blessing. I will cross without it.” 


Such was the opening of the great trial of strength between the 
NO. LXV.—JAN. 1843, D 
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Church and feudalism in England. When opposite principles, 
which have been for some time silently growing up together in 
society, at length come into collision, they do not usually meet at 
first, except in a confused and partial manner. The war begins 
with skirmishes about petty posts, with disputes about trifles, and 
quarrels seemingly personal. Contending tendencies touch each 
other and struggle in their distant results, In time, things clear: 
issues show themselves more distinctly, and are reduced into de- 
finite and tangible questions;—reasons, given and answered, bring 
up new views of things, disengage and disentangle what was mis- 
understood or dimly seen, in men’s own position, and that of their 
opponents ;.and so the .nain battle is pushed farther and farther 
back on those great points, upon which the whole movement rests 
and centres, ‘This apparently petty dispute about 500 marks,— 
involving, as it did, very sacred principles of that Christian law 
which was committed to the Church’s keeping, and for the ob- 
servance of which the Church, whenever she has understood her 
true position, has always made herself responsible,—led on by a 
series of close and obvious consequences, to the opening of those 
great questions between the spiritual and temporal powers,—ques- 
tions among the highest that can engage men’s thoughts,—which, 
even In our own day, remain unsettled, | 

There was enough in what had passed to open the eyes of all 
yarties to the state of things with which they had to deal: to make 
it clear to Anselm, that if the law and powers of the Church were 
to continue among the most solemn realities of society, her inde- 
pendence must be at once and unequivocally asserted in the face 
of all England: and to William, that the archbishop was resolved 
at all hazards to make that effort. 

There are more than 700 years, with their burden of events— 
of sins and their punishments—between us and St. Anselm: and 
this vast interval of time, with the fears and jealousies which are 
its legacy, make it necessary to say a word, not in defence or 
excuse of his line of conduct, for that it needs not, but mm explana- 
tion of it. For in maintaining the claims of the spiritual power, 
he maintained them, as involved and expressed in the claims of 
the Pope: and this at once prejudices his cause in modern eyes. 
In the present unhealthy and shattered state of Christendom, we 
people past history with phantasms, and colour it with hues, 
which belong to our own days, Here in England, to have at any 
time supported the cause of the popes, shuts a man out from 
sympathy, and even justice. But without going into the doc- 
trinal part of the question, it is plain that we cannot speak of the 
Western Church of the eleventh century as if its circumstances 
and history were the same as those of the same Church in the 
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nineteenth. ‘The union of European Christendom under the Pope 
was the arrangement which had lasted under God's providence 
ever since the barbarians had been Christianized ; it was the dis- 
pensation which was natural and familiar to men—the only one 
they could imagine—a dispensation, moreover, under which reli- 
gion had achieved its conquests. ‘The notion of being independent 
of the see of St. Peter was one which was never found among the 
thoughts of a religious man, even as a possibility; which never 


occurred even to an irreligious one, except as involving disobe- 


- dience and rebellion. We would have people reflect, who shrink 


from looking with favour on any person or any policy which 
strengthened the see of Rome, that there was a time when the 
authority of the popes was no controverted dogma—when it was 
as much a matter of course, even to those who opposed its exer 
cise—as much an understood and received point, as the primacy 


_ of Canterbury, and the king’s supremacy, is with us: and that in 


~ such times, men fought for the Church, as they must do always, 
- under the forms—it may be temporary or faulty ones —in which 


© sentative: and they saw in the 


her cause came into their hands, We cannot conceive how the 
keenest and most jealous Protestant can refuse to admit as much 
as this, when he calmly realizes, that what is history to him, was 
the unknown future, or the confused and hurried present, to other 
men. Aud moreover, supposing the state of things we are speak- 
ing of, to have been as corrupt and disordered as he deems it, we 
have but little right to judge those who worked with faith and a 
high heart under a faulty traditional system, which involved and 
upheld unity in the Church, when we acquiesce so easily in our 
state of division and isolation from the great body of believers. 
Nor was it only custom and association which bound men in 
those days to the order of things under which they had been 
born; whatever evil there may have been in it, there was also 
good, on a great and noble scale, to which they were keenly alive, 
The unearthly origin of the Church, its unity and essential inde- 
pendence, the superiority of its claims to those of any power of this 
world—the idea of the Church as the “kingdom of heaven,”—a 
universal spiritual empire; all this found an adequate memorial 
and expression in the Papacy. In those times, men could not 
conceive of a law, which had not a person to administer it; they 
could not realize an authority or power which had not its repre- 
Pigs, not merely the type, but 


© also the real and highest earthly organ of a power not of this 
© world :—not the symbol only, but the divinely-ordained guardian 
) and minister of the great law of unity. Add to this, what is not 
» matter of theory or doctrine, but a fact of history, that in the 


| time of which we speak, the cause of the Popes was that of 
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religion and holiness. With whatever amount of mistake, mis- 
doing, or corruption among its supporters—however feebly they 
may often have realized their own principles—it was based on 
faith in the Unseen; it resisted and rebuked the world ; it set a 
true value on the things of time. [tis no wonder then,—it would 
be a strange thing had it been otherwise,—that such men as St. 
Anselm should have been found in its ranks. 

Certainly nothing so hampered the free working of the lawless 
and arbitrary spirit of feudalism, as the existence of this system 
in the Church. Nations and their rulers could not feel that 
moral irresponsibility which they have since gained. ‘They were 
members of Christendom, as well as distinct political bodies ; 
united as Christians to others, and accountable as Christians to 
the whole Church. ‘There was a standard recognized by all, 
higher than that of political expediency; a commonly acknow- 
ledged law, able to reach and visit crimes which national laws 
were ready to screen, or were too weak to punish. ‘There was 
an appeal from all earthly tribunals to one, not merely higher, 
but different in kind, An appeal to the See of Rome was not 
only virtually an appeal to the whole of Christendom, it was also 
an appeal to the judgment-seat of our Lord. 

It was to break loose from the restraints imposed by the still 
real unity of the Church, that the feudal princes opposed so 
vigorously the power of the Popes. It was not that they resisted 
or doubted their claim to be the divinely appointed presidents of 
the Church: ¢hat they acknowledged as much as they did the 
local claims of their own bishops; it was the authority of religion 
and the Church, which they felt to be represented by the Popes, 
which excited their impatience and hatred. They acknowledged 
the law while they disobeyed it: they thought to escape the 
invisible powers of the Church, by Saat her ministers, or 
refusing to hear her sentence ; but they never doubted either the 
reality of those powers, or her right, in the abstract, to use them. 
Their opposition was based, not on any religious scruples, scarcely 
on any distinct views of political greatness, but on the privileges 
of the feudal military law; on precedents exempting them from 
the law of the Church. They recognized its jurisdiction ; what 
they fought for was, unlimited dispensation from it in their own 
persons, 

The results of his quarrel with Anselm bad taught William 
that the Church, humbled as she was, might yet, under able and 
resolute guidance, such as she bad gained in the archbishop, be 
able to check and thwart him. And her power of maintaining 
her ground against him, was visibly strengthened by her union 
with the rest of the Western Church, and with the Pope. What- 
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ever measures William might pursue in England, he could not 
prevent Anselm from ultimately falling back on an authority to 
which it was impossible, without avowed disobedience, to refuse 
to listen. It became William’s object, therefore, to perplex and 
weaken the archbishop by detaching him, indirectly, if possible, 
from the Pope, and isolating him from the rest of Christendom. 
The circumstances of the times were favourable to his attempt. 
There were at the moment two claimants of the throne of St. 
Peter, Urban the Second, and the Antipope Guibert; and the 
English Church had hitherto acknowledged neither. Without 
therefore denying the rights of the apostolic see, William, acting 
on the precedent established by his father, might require the 
bishops to suspend their obedience, till he had decided which of 
the two rivals had really a claim to it. 

But there was a difficulty in the case of the archbishop ; he 
had already acknowledged Urban, and had distinctly reserved his 
obedience to him, before he would accept the primacy. William, 
however, was not to be turned aside from his purpose easily. 
The point soon came to an issue between him and the arch- 
bishop; in what manner, and with what results, will be seen from 
the following transaction, the details of which are given by 
Eadmer. 

On Mid-lent Sunday, 1195 (March 11), the prelates and no- 
bility of England, with a large concourse of the lower orders, met 
at the hour of prime in the Church of Rockingham Castle, to hold 
a solemn council, The peers had been summoned to answer an 
appeal made to them by the archbishop, for their judgment and 
counsel in a very we -eper question lately raised between him- 
self and the king. hen he had applied to the king for leave to 
make the customary journey to Rome, in order to receive the 
metropolitan pall, the king had asked him, “ from which Pope 
he meant to ask it?” and on being told, “ from Urban,” he had 
charged the archbishop with a breach of his fealty and allegiance, 
in daring to recognize a Pope not yet acknowledged by the 
realm, and told him, that he must either disclaim Urban till the 
king’s pleasure were known, or leave England. His obedience 
to Pope Urban, the king said, was incompatible with his duty as 
a subject. It was on this point that the archbishop had asked 
and received permission to seek the advice of his peers. He laid 
his case fully before them, reminding them that they had forced 
him into his present position, with full warning from him of the 
difficulties which were likely to ensue, and with a pledge on their 
part of sympathy and aid. ‘It is a grievous thing for me,” he 
concluded, “ to despise and disown the vicar of St. Peter; it is a 
grievous thing to break the faith which I promised to keep to the 
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king according to God’s law: nevertheless it is a grievous thing 
to be told, that | cannot do my duty to either one of these, ex- 
cept at the expense of my allegiance to the other,” 

The bishops, to whom he had especially addressed himself, de- 
clined to give him any counsel for the present, except on con- 
dition of his submitting unconditionally to the king ; but they 
offered to report what he had said to William, who was waiting 
the issue in another part of the castle, and communicate what he 
might say in answer; and thus the question was put off till the 
next day. 

The following morning the assembly met again. The arch- 
bishop took his seat in the midst, and repeated his request to the 
bishops for their counsel. But he again asked in vain. ‘They replied 
as they had done the day before—they would give no counsel on 
religious grounds (secundum Deum), which should in any respect 
oppose the king’s will. ‘They gave their answer like men who 
felt the shame and cowardice of their position—* they hung down 
their heads in silence,” says Eadmer, “ expecting what was coming 
on them.” Anselm’s countenance lighted up, when he heard 
their determination, and raising lis eyes to heaven, he solemnly 
addressed his oe to the assembled bishops and nobles :— 


* Since you,” he said, “ who are called the pastors of Christ's flock, 
and you who are styled chiefs among the people, refuse your counsel 
to me your chief, except according to the will of one man, I will betake 
myself to the Chief Shepherd and Prince of all, I will fly to the ‘ Angel 
of Great Counsel,’ and from Him I willreceive the counsel which I will 
follow in this my cause—yea, rather, His cause, and that of His Church. 
He says to the most blessed of the apostles, Peter, ‘‘Thou art Peter, and 
upon this rock I will build my Church,—-and again to all the apostles 
jointl ‘, ‘He who hears you hears Me ; and he who despises you despises 
Me.’ It was primarily to St. Peter, and in him to the other apostles — 
it is to the vicar of St. Peter, and through him to the other bishops 
who fill the apostles’ places,--that these words, as we believe, were 
addressed ; but to no emperor whatsoever, to no king, or duke, or earl. 
In what point we must be subject to earthly princes, the same Angel of 
Great C ounsel has taught us, saying, ‘Render to Cesar the things that 
are Caesar's.” These are the words and counsels of God, and by them I 
will abide. Know ye therefore all of you, that in the things that are 
God's, | will render obedience to the vicar of St. Peter; in those that 
belong of right to the earthly dignity of my lord the king, I will render 
him both faithful counsel and service, to the best of my knowledge and 


power.” 

The bishops had a difficult part to play: they had to support 
the king’s cause in the face of their own convictions, in the face 
of what they believed to be the plain meaning of texts of Scrip- 
ture, in the face of their vow of canonical obedience; with the 
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full consciousness that the eyes of all, allies and opponents, were 
open to their false position; that they would find sympathy nei- 
ther in England nor in Christendom, and that by none were they 
so thoroughly seen through and despised as by the king, whose 
tools they had consented to make themselves. ‘The archbishop’s 
speech was received in clamour and tumult; no one ventured to 
answer it; no one would report it to the king; and the assembly 
broke up in confusion, Anselm was not daunted; he went him- 
self to the royal chamber, and repeated his words in William’s 
presence, 

The day was spent by the king’s party in angry and fruitless 
deliberation, Wialliam looked to the bishops to defeat Anselm 
on his own ground; the bishops, irritated at once by the hope- 
lessness of their case, and by their fear of disappointing William, 
were unable to agree among themselves upon the course to be 
pursued. The archbishop meanwhile had returned to the church 
to wait the result: while his opponents, broken up into knots 
of two and three, were engaged in eager and fruitless discussion, 
he remained in his seat; and at last, wearied out with the dela 
‘Leaning his head against the wall, he fell into a calm sleep.” 
‘Towards the end of the day, the bishops, with some of the nobi- 
lity, came to him from the king. ‘“ ‘Their advice to him,” they 
said, “was, that he should submit, without further hesitation, 
to the customs of the realm, which the king valued as highly as 
his crown, and at once give up Urban.” Anselm asked tll the 
next day to return a formal answer, ‘They thought he was 
wavering, or at a loss for au immediate reply, and urged the king 
to take advantage of his indecision. William, Bishop of Durham, 
who had throughout taken the lead against the archbishop, and 
who had engaged to force him, either to commit himself to a dis- 
avowal of Urban, or to resign his ring and crozier, now came to 
him, and called on him peremptorily to yield to the king his 
dignity and prerogative, or to prepare at once for his own just 
sentence. But he had overstepped his mark. Anselm answered 
—— and briefly, ‘‘ Whosoever wishes to prove that, because 

will not renounce the obedience of the chief bishop of the vene- 
rable Holy Roman Church, 1 am therefore breaking faith and 
allegiance to my earthly king, let him come forward, and he shall 
find me ready, as I ought, and where I ought, to render my 
answer.” 

They had nothing to reply, and retired to the king. A sup- 
pressed murmur of indignation ran through the crowd of the 
lower orders, which had filled the body of the church the whole 
day, and had hitherto looked on in silent sympathy, not daring to 
express their feelings. At length a soldier stept out of the 
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throng, and knelt before the archbishop: “ Lord and Father,” 
said he, “ thy children humbly beseech thee by me that thy heart 
be not troubled by what thou hast heard ; but remember blessed 
Job, who vanquished the devil on a dunghil, and avenged Adam, 
whom the devil had conquered in Paradise.” 

William of Durham had to report to the king “ tamely and 
faintly”* the complete failure of his attempt. Evening was closing 
in, and the assembly again adjourned. The king was exasperated} 
in the highest degree with the archbishop, and scarcely less so 
with the bishops. At last William of Durham proposed that 
Anselm should be deprived by violence, and driven outof England. 
But against this the lay barons, who had been moved by the 
archbishop’s calm self-possession and readiness in answering, 
protested strongly. “ If this then pleases you not,” said the king, 
“what will please you? In this realm I will endure no equal. 
It is by following your counsel and plans that things have been 
brought to this pass. Away with you: get you gone, and lay 
your “heads together, for by God’s countenance if ye condemn 
him not, acc ording to my will, I will condemn you.’ 

William found it impossible to prevail upon the bishops to 
pass sentence on Anselm; but he found them willing to renounce 
his obedience. ‘The lay barons, on the other hand, firmly refused 
to follow their example. As a feudal superior, he did not claim 
their obedience ; as their archbishop and spiritual father, he had 
done nothing to forfeit it. This refusal left the bishops alone in 
their miserable position ; and their confusion was increased by 
William’s calling on them severally to declare whether they 
renounced their obedience to the archbishop unconditionally, or 
only so far as it implied the claims of Pope Urban. They were 
divided in their answers: those who refused an unconditional 
renunciation were driven from William’s presence, and had to 
regain his favour by large gifts. But it was an impolitic step on 
his part; for it broke up his party among the bishops, and by 
forcing them to this disgraceful alternative, he brought to a head 
the growing feeling of disgust and scorn with which their conduct 
was viewed even by the nobility. ‘Those especially among them 
who had entirely renounced the archbishop, were openly insulted 
even in the court: it was plain that their influence would no 
longer weigh with any one, or their concurrence give plausibility 
to any measure. There remained nothing farther to be done 
against the archbishop, except in the way of open violence; and 
men were not yet mpe for that. It was agreed therefore that 


* Tepide et silenter.""—Eadwer. 
t Usque ad divisionem spiritas sui.”” —Eadmer. 
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matters should be left as they were for the present, and should 
stand over till after the following Whitsuntide. 

William immediately dispatched two of his chaplains, Gerard, 
afterwards archbishop of York, and William Warelwast, to intrigue 
at Rome. What they said or did there, does not appear. ‘They 
were men who, as they showed afterwards, would not be scrupu- 
lous in serving their master: but the result of their negociation 
was the mission, by Pope Urban, of Cardinal Walter, of Albano, 
to the king, secretly bearing with him the metropolitan pall. On 
landing in England, the legate took no notice of the archbishop, 
though he had to pass through Canterbury, but went straight to 
the court. Of his proceedings there, which were looked upon 
at the time with great distrust and dissatisfaction by the arch- 
bishop's friends,* all we know is, that William was induced, by the 
grant, Eadmer says, of special privileges from the Roman see, 
to acknowledge Urban; but that when he demanded in return 
the deposition of Anselm, by the authority, or at least with the 
consent, of the legate, he was at once and peremptorily refused. 
Disappointed and baffled, he seems to have resolved to put the 
best face upon matters, and consent to a reconciliation with the 
archbishop, which took place shortly after, but not without 
another vain attempt, on the part of the bishops, to induce An- 
selm, by concealing from him the real state of things at court, to 
purchase the king’s favour by a large present, 

William’s party wished the archbishop to receive the pall from 
the hands of the king. Anselm objected, for the privileges and 
powers which it symbolized and conveyed belonged not to the 
king to give, but to the spiritual ruler of the Church,  [t was 
determined therefore that it should be laid on the high altar of 
Canterbury, from whence the archbishop should take it. On the 
third Sunday after ‘Trinity, the legate, bearing it in a silver casket, 
was met at Canterbury by the archbishop and bishops of England 
in procession, barefooted, but in their sacerdotal vestments, and 
conducted to the cathedral, where Anselm, wearing for the first 
time the symbol of his metropolitan dignity, celebrated the holy 
Eucharist. The gospel read in the service was the same passage 
which had been taken as the presage of his episcopate at his con- 


* Auselm certainly was but little indebted in any way to the legate’s good offices, 
whose wish scems to have been to do as little as he could for the English Church and 
to save his own character by trying to put Anselm in the wrong. Ina letter of Anselm's 
to him, after the reconciliation, ( Ep. iii. 36,) written under considerable self-restraint, 
and in a tone of measured politeness, which scarcely disguises the writer's indignant 
contempt for his correspoudent's insincerity, the archbishop meets the charge of want 
of hearty concurrence, and remarks with quiet severity upon the legate’s affected 
difficulties about Anselm's consecration, his readiness to listen to stories, and his ‘* de- 
fence of the archbishop as far as he could,” against accusations which he could not 
but know to be untrue, 
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secration, the parable of the great supper.* Those monitory words 
were still to be fulfilled; the work in which he was engaged, 
though so far he had been successful, was not yet over. 

The reconciliation did not last long. William continued as 
profligate and oppressive as ever, and soon began to molest the 
archbishop personally. For some alleged neglect of feudal 
service, he was summoned to appear before the king’s court. 
“ We looked for peace,” said he on receiving the order, ‘‘ and 
there is no good,—for the time of healing, and behold trouble.” 
It was become plain that the king was resolved to crush him: in 
England he was fighting single-handed: there was nothing left 
for him but to refer matters to the Pope. We will give his own 
account of his position about this time, in an extract from a letter 


written by him to Pope Urban, shortly after he had received the 
pall.+ 


“ Holy father,” he writes, after having explained why he had not been 
able yet to visit Rome, ‘‘it grieves me that I am what I am,—that I 
am not what I was. It grieves me that I am a bishop, for my sins pre- 
vent me from doing the work of a bishop. When I was in a humble 
station, 1 seemed to be doing something ; now that I am exalted to 
high place, [ am weighed down with a load which is too heavy for me, 
and | do no good either for myself or others... . .. [long to escape 
from an intolerable charge, and to lay down my burden: on the other 
hand, I fear to offend God. The fear of God, which made me under- 
take it, compels me to keep it. If I knew God's will, I would direct my 
will and conduct according to it ; but it is hidden from me, and I know 


not what to do: I cannot see my way, or make out what conclusion I 
ought to come to.” 


He goes on to entreat Urban’s prayers, ‘lest, tossed by the 
waves of such thoughts, he should altogether sink, or attain to 
nothing ;” and prays, that, if at last “ in shipwreck he should 
have to seek refuge from the storm in the bosom of his mother 
the Church, he may, for the sake of Him who shed his blood for 
us, find there ready and compassionate aid and solace.” : 

Such were his feelings and prospects in 1096, Shortly after, 
in that same year, he was forced by William to quit England as a 
banished man. The causes of his exile are thus stated in a 


letter written by him two years after, to Paschal II., Urban’s suc- 
cessor. 


“IT had before my eyes in a multitude of evils which 
it was my province to correct. I could neither correct them, nor yet 
tolerate them without sin. The king required me, on the score of duty, 
to consent to his will and pleasure, in matters which were against the law 


* This is read in the Sarum Missal on the 2nd Sunday. 
+ Ep. iii, 37. ; Ep. iii, 40, 
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and will of God. For without his command, he would not that any 
successor of the Apostle should be received, or be so styled, in England : 
nor that I should hold communication with him, or obey his decrees, 
Since be came to the throne, which is now thirteen years, he has not 
allowed a council to be held. The lands of the Church he has given to 
his vassals: and if, in these and such like matters, I sought counsel, 
every one refused it to me, even my own suffragans, except according to 
his will. Seeing then these, and many other violations of the law and 
will of God, T asked leave of bim to visit the Apostolic See, that I might 
receive advice from thence touching my own soul, and the office en- 
joined me. ‘The king answered that 1 had committed a crime in merely 
thus asking leave, and gave me the choice, either of making amends for 
this as for an offence, and giving him security, that I would never ask 
leave again or appeal to the Apostolic See ;—or else, of taking my speedy 
departure from his realm. I chose rather to depart, than to agree to 
such a scandalous act. I came to Rome, as you know, and laid the 
whole matter before my Lord the Pope. The king, as soon as I had 
left England, laid hands on the whole archbishopric, and leaving just 
enough to clothe and feed our monks, turned it to his own purposes. 
Warned and intreated by my Lord the Pope to alter his conduct, he has 
scorned to do so, and to this day holds on in the same course. It is now 
the third year since I thus left England: the little that I brought with 
me, and the large sums which I have borrowed and not yet repaid, are 
all spent; and thus deeply in debt, but possessed of nothing, I am living 
on the bounty of our venerable father, the Archbishop of Lyons,” .. . 


As the letter states, the king, though he had acknowledged 
Urban, had treated Anselm’s application as a breach of his oath 
of allegiance. ‘The nobility took part against the archbishop, 
and his suffragans again deserted him. ‘Their address to him is 
too remarkable to be omitted: 


‘* Lord father, we well know that thou art a pious and holy man, 
and hast thy desires in heaven. We, by our relatives, whom we sup- 
port, by temporal circumstances in which we are engaged, are withheld 
from ascending to your magnanimity, and from making sport of the 
world. But if you are willing to descend tous and imitate our conduct 
we will assist you with the same counsel with which we assist each other, 
and will succour you in your embarrassments, But should you abide 
by your former principles, we will not desert our fidelity to the king, 
nor separate ourselves from him.’ Anselm replied, ‘ You have answered 
well: go to your lord—I will hold to my God,’ ”—MG@aler, p. 82. 


On his refusing to comply with the king’s wishes, he was 
ordered to be ready to quit England in ten days. Before he left 
the court, he went to the king, “ with a cheerful and pleasant 
countenance,” and offered him his benediction. “ I know not 
when | shall see you again,” he said, “ and, if you refuse it not, 
I would fain give you my blessing—the blessing of a father to his 


* We have altered a few words in this translation, 
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son, of the Archbishop of Canterbury to the King of England.” 
| The rough king was for a moment touched, perhaps awed, by 
Anselm’s calm but solemn way of closing their personal inter- 
, | course. He could not refrain from bowing his head, while the 
: archbishop made the sign of the cross over him, and departed : 
g and they never met again. 


Anselm was persecuted to the last with insult and annoyance, 


As he was embarking at Dover, William Warelwast, the king’s , 
chaplain, who had been living for several days at the archbishop’s : 
board, caused his luggage to be broken open on the beach, and = 


searched, in the hope of finding treasure. ‘Thus he went forth 
to his exile; it was the issue he had foreseen from the first; to 
pass his old age in destitution, and “ without certain dwelling- 
place ; in journeyings often, in perils of robbers, in weariness 
S| and painfulness, in hunger and thirst, in cold and nakedness.” 
The part of a confessor was no easy or safe one; yet in those 
days, in spite of the wickedness and misery so rife in them, the 
promise made to those who leave all for the Gospel, of finding, 
even here, ‘‘ houses and brethren, an hundred fold,” was still 
amply fulfilled. ‘Travellers, especially if-they bore a religious 
character, were sure of a welcome everywhere—not as foreigners, 
but as Christians ;—toilsome and dangerous as their road usually 
was, they might reckon on a monastery at the end of each day’s 
journey, where they would find not only rest but sympathy. 
And moreover, in spite of imperfect civilization, and fierce wars, 
Christendom was, mm a very great measure, even politically, one 
body; and national distinctions were overlaid and forgotten in 
the common citizenship of the Church. ‘Thus it was no strange 
thing for a native of the South to connect his name and fortunes 
for ever with a people of the North. We have in Lanfranc, for. 
instance, an Ltalian, tirst the ruler, and all but the founder of the 
most famous Norman monastery, and then as primate of England, 
master of the sympathies, and guiding the ecclesiastical action of 
these same Normans among their newly conquered Saxon sub- 
jects:—and shortly after, we see another Italian, trained in the 
same Norman abbey, returning in his old age to his native land, a 
_ stranger, and an exiled Archbishop of Canterbury. 
: Along his road, and in [taly, Anselin was received, as was due _ 
to his name and cause, with honour by the great, with almost 
enthusiastic love by the poor. Nothing is more striking in 
Eadmer’s minute, but unstudied narratives, than the intercourse 
between the archbishop and the lower orders, and the interest he 
excited among them. Over and above his untiring sympathy for 
their wants and wishes, bodily and spiritual, there was a charm in 
his singular elasticity of character, and graceful bearing, in his 
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easy galety, and hearty condescending kindness, which drew them 
in throngs around him, ‘ His countenance alone,”™* says his 
companion, “ even where he was not known, arrested their 
admiring attention.” While staying in the camp of the Duke of 
Apulia, the very Saracens of the army, some of whom had shared 
his bounty, used to bless him with uplifted hands, and kneel before 
him, as he passed through their quarters. 

But his quarrel was taken up feebly at Rome. He waited 
through two years of negociation, but nothing was done. His 
able and seasonable defence of the Latin creed against the 
Greeks at the council of Bari, together with his uncomplaining 
cheerfulness, had won him the sympathy of the Italian bishops ; 
and by many of them, the indecision and lukewarmness of the 
Roman Court were felt strongly. At the Council of Lateran, 
1099, this feeling showed itself. We quote Dr. Mohbler’s account 
of the proceedings, with a few verbal alterations: 


* At Easter, the customary Roman Synod was held; many Gallic 
and Italian bishops were present; at the conclusion, the canons which 
had been passed, were again to be read. As the synod was held pub- 
licly in the church, in the same manner as the assembly of the lords and 
bishops, which Anselm had convened (?) at the commencement of his 
contest, many of the people flocked to the important discussion. It was 
desirable that the resolutions should be distinctly read ; the cea of 
Lucca, who had a powerful voice, was therefore selected for this office. 
He had read but a few decrees, when he suddenly paused, and under 
violent internal excitement, manifested by his agitated appearance, and 
by the various expressions of his countenance, addressed the Pope in 
these violent words :—‘ What are we doing? | We are loading our peo- 
ple with decrees, and we offer no resistance to the despotism of tyrants. 
heir oppressions and robberies of the church are daily reported to this 
See. As the head of all, you are called upon for counsel and assistance ; 
but with what success is known and deplored by the whole world. 
From the ends of the earth there sits one among us, in meek and 
humble silence. But his silence is a loud cry. The greater bis humi- 
lity, the milder his mood, the more powerful is be with God, and the 
more should he inflame us. It is now two years since his arrival, and 
what assistance has he received? Know ye not all to whom I allude? 
It is to Anselm, the Primate of England.’ With these words he raised 
his staff, and struck it so violently upon the pavement, that the church 
re-echoed around. The Pope looked towards him and said, ‘ It is suf- 


ficient, Reinger, it is sufficient ; good counsel shall soon be adopted.’ ”— 
Mohler, pp. 86, 87. 


* Ead. Vit. S. Anselmi, p. 20. 
t Id. p. 21. Many of them, he adds, would have received Anselm’s instructions, and 


become Christians, but for their lord, the Count of Sicily, who would suffer none of 
them to embrace the faith with impunity, 
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The council however broke up without any further steps being 
taken, and Anselm at length left Italy in despair, and took re- 


fuge, as he states in the letter quoted above, with the Archbishop 
of Lyons.* 


The death of the Pope, which happened shortly afterwards, 
relieved William from the difficulty into which he had brought 
himself by acknowledging Urban, ‘“ Evil be with him who cares 
for it,” was his remark on hearing the news. He was resolved 
not to repeat the mistake, especially as the new Pope was re- 
ported to be “one of Anselm's sort.” ‘ His popedom,” he 
said, with an oath, “ shall not override me this time; now that I 
am free, I will remain so.” 

But the career of this miserable man was coming to a close. 
Men shuddered at his frightful blasphemies, and his ferocious 
hatred against everything ‘connected with religion; they waited 
with awe to sce where his reckless course would end, and looked 
out for visible signs of the presence and power of the evil one 
to whom he had sold himself. He had sworn with an oath 
on recovering from his last sickness,} “ that God should never 
have any goo in him, for all the evil which He had brought 
upon him.” “ From that time,” says Eadmer, “ he succeeded 
in every thing he wished for or attempted. The very wind and 
sea seemed to serve his will, as if God would leave him without 
excuse, by granting all that he wished for.” “ Yet,” said those 
around him, “ never a night came but he lay down a worse man 
than he rose ; and never a morning but he rose worse than he lay 
down.” 

He heard of Urban’s death in October, 1099. On the 2d of 
August following he rode out at wnidday, after a wild debauch, to 
hunt in the New Forest—the chase, which his father had made 
by laying waste hearth and burial ground, and in which two of 
his family had already perished ;—in the evening his body was 
found pierced with an arrow through the heart. ‘This is all that 
is certainly known of his end. The account commonly received 
was, that he was killed by a chance arrow from Sir Walter Tyr- 


* We must say in fairness that Dr. Mohler, not from any blind partiality, approves 
Urban’s “ moderation.” The Pope, he says, ‘ could not act otherwise.” Our limits 
do not allow as to enter on the subject; but we must observe, that Anselm did feel 
that Urban might have done something for him, but showed no disposition to do it,—V. 
Epist. ii. 40. Dr. Mohler is mistaken in saying that the Bishop of Lucca called for 
William's ‘ unconditional deposition :” there were many measures of punishment short 
of that. 

t When Guaduif, Bishop of Rochester, expressed a hope that he would take warn- 
ing by what had happened, his answer was, “ Scias, O Episcope, quod per Sanctum 
Vultum de Luca, nunquam me Deus bonum habebit, pro malo quod mihi intulit”— 
which is strangely mistranslated in Mohler, Engl, Transl. p. 67, 
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rell.* Wild and strange tales were circulated respecting the cir- 
cumstances of his death—the warnings which he had received— 
the weapon with which he was slain—the invocation of the name 
of the evil one with which he called for the fatal discharge; 
showing at least the deep and peculiar awe with which his 
contemporaries regarded his mysterious end, and which even at 
this distance of time we can hardly help sharing, while we read 
their accounts. In the full tide of his triumph, on the eve of 
adding Poitou and Aquitaine to his dominions, of all princes of 
the West the most wicked, yet the most prosperous, he was 
struck down in a moment, “ impenitent and unshriven,” with 
the spoils of sacrilege, which he had relinquished in sickness, once 
more in his hands. His body was found by some charcoal bur- 
ners, who threw it into their cart “as if it had been the carcase 
of some savage beast of chase,” and carried into Winchester, 
—‘his blood dropping along the road as they went.” He was 
buried the next day in the Cathedral choir, for he had been a 
King of England; but bis funeral was a hurried and unwept one. 
The church bells in many places, which “toll,” says Ordericus, 
“for the poorest beggars and basest women, tolled not for him ; 
and” —he continues—“ out of the vast heaps of treasure which 
he had wrung from rich and poor, no alms were given for his soul.” 


Art. IL—A Visit to Italy. By Mrs. Trollope, London : 
Bentley. 1842. 


THERe is a kind of intuition generally by which we can tell, before 
we have advanced many pages in a book, whether the author is at 
home, is himself in it or not; whether he is pursuing his own 
natural taste in it, and writing from a relish for his subject, or 
whether he is forcing himself to write about what he does not 
really care for, and either out of affectation, or book-making, 
intruding into a department of literature which does not be- 
long to him. ‘This feeling, we confess, commenced very early, 
before we had read the first dozen pages of the work before us, 
and, having once commenced, it advanced at a rapidly accele- 
rating pace, till the flatness and insipidity of the performance 
seemed hardly to recompense one for turning over the leaves. 


* Doubt is thrown upon it by Eadmer, and by Abbot Suger, who writes that he had 
often heard Tyrrell declare on his oath, that he had not been in the same part of the 
forest with the king during the whole day. (Qu. in Hardy’s ed. of W. Malms, p. 
508.) No one ever professed to have been an eye witness of William’s death. 
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‘That Mrs. Trollope is a very clever woman we are perfectly ready 
to allow; the judgment of the world at large has quite settled 
that point : but a more empty, disappointing book than the present 
one, seldom, we are sure, came from the pen either of clever mau 
or clever woman. 

The acuteness and powers of description which Mrs. ‘Trollope 
has undoubtedly displayed in both those departments of literature 
which she has undertaken, lie obviously, we should say, in one 
direction, She describes persons, not things, she has an eye, though 
perhaps a sharp rather than a deep or penetrating one, for human 
characters and motives, such as have come within her sphere; she 
can detect and expose the various follies, whims, humours, fancies, 
and the different forms of selfishness, the petty ambition, love of 
display, levities, jealousies, which infect the atmosphere of society. 
But it is society, and society in its technical sense, which she 
describes, i. e. modern life, or rather that particular sphere of it 
with which she bas formed acquaintance. The world, we believe, 
has ever contained, and does now, specimens and forms of all kinds 
of social life, old and new, that have ever prevailed; and under 
their respective metamorphoses and disguises, the old castle, 
the manor house, and the guild, may still, by the sympathetic eye, 
be recognised. ‘These Mrs. ‘Trollope throws aside, and takes u 
the very latest mould and fashion which the social material has 
fallen into, the uppermost and newest stratum, which our system 
in its course of volcanic organization has brought up to the surface. 
She patronizes the latest fashion, the newest “ build,” the last 
shade, colour and combination from the American cotton mill, or 
the somewhat gaudy shop of London or Parisian life. She floats 
buoy ant like a ‘cork, and dances and tosses, gaily enough we admit, 
in the froth of her own artificial cascade ; she impersonates the 
echo which dwells along the ‘“‘ margent green” of the Serpentine, 
and in the “ violet-embroidered vales” of Hyde-Park and the 
Champs Elysées. She is in short essentially, out and out, and 
heart and soul, all over a modern, with just that sharp appetite and 
relish for ultra-modern life that is essential to qualify her for 
satirizing it. ‘This point completes and terminates her character 
as an authoress. As the satirist of a peculiar set of follies, cox- 
combries, and pedantries in their strictly hodiernal form, she is 
exactly in her element. Her satire indeed partakes strongly of 
caricature, but has spirit and reality ; and her first and best book, 
as we should call it, the one on America, shows that she possesses 
or did possess, the power of being vivid, and at the same time sober 
and natural, though her career as an authoress has not improved 
her in this respect. 


As a novelist then, a satirist, a caricaturist, a pourtrayer of bus 
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life in ball rooms and boarding houses, in watering-places and 
back-woods, what could induce Mrs, Trollope to take her last 
literary journey in order to languish and play the interesting, — 
under an Italian sun, amidst citron groves and orangeries, marbles 
and paintings? By what strange perversity do we see the wielder 
of so bustling a pen fixed in ecstasy before southern sunsets and 
evening skies, entranced by saffron tints, and mellowing distances, 
aud melting clouds—rapt in silent admiration before Apollos, 
Venus’s and Cupids, or awestruck and trembling within the magic 
domain of a Dante, a Petrarch or Boccaccio? Classical and 
medieval Italy seems to require a somewhat more calm, poetical, 
meditative, romantic temperament to do it justice than has been 
hitherto associated with Mrs. Trollope’s name. It requires, one 
may say, somewhat of the Italians’ own otiose depth of mind and 
sympathetic passiveness, which can appreciate by yielding to im- 
pression, and can imbibe insensibly an atmosphere of beauty. Has 
our authoress no kind friend to suggest the retlection to her, to say, 
as politely and delicately as may be,—Dear Mrs. Trollope, you 
are no Italian sentimentalist; be advised, dismiss the classics, let 
Boccaccio alone.—At all events let her abstain from such subjects 
for the future, if she has any respect for her established reputation 
for sense and acuteness. Dante, Petrarch, Boccaccio, the Me- 
dici, and Mrs, Trollope do not run well together, and savour vastly 
of the juxtapositions in the groves of Blarney. We may be doing 
her great injustice, but we have really seldom read anything much 
more ridiculous than these new flights of inspiration, which she 
might have known, without being told, were out of her line, 

t is to the melancholy absence of this intuition on the part of 
Mrs. Trollope, that we are indebted for these two volumes of most 
heavy and interminable description. Never surely did that talent 
so labour and fatigue itself before, so pant and fret with exhaustion, 
and loss of breath. Page after page, in endless succession, does 
she devote to the enumeration of statues and pictures; Raphaels, 
Caraccis, Poussins, Claudes, Michael Angelos, Donatellis, 
Beneventuro Cellinis, Baccio Bandinellis, &c.; her galleries 
lengthen, and her troops of artists thicken as she proceeds: in 
vain is it that you skip five, ten, twenty pages at a time; this 
walking gallery pursues you with its centipede apparatus of pedes- 
tals and picture frames. 

But simple dulness is after all a very innocuous quality compared 
with dulness upon stilts, with soaring sublimated dulness, dulness 
inspired, i, e. dulness intensified. Every sight that presents itself to 
Mrs. Trollope is “ absorbing,” “ thrilling,” “ fascinating,” “ eye 
enchanting,” “ electrifying,” “ transporting ;” her ‘ emotions,” 
“raptures” and indescribable and unutterable sensations of all 

VOL. LXV.—JAN. 1843. 
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kinds, spring up at every turn with a celerity truly marvellous, 
Not to mention that this creates frequently a curious traptness of 
phraseology. E.g. she is “ electrified”—what with? a large cavern 
—the grotto of Posilipo: she is “ fascinated,” what by! a burial 
ground—the Campo Santo at Pisa. And her da capo style and 
constant use of the superlative are infinitely objectionable. If the 
three degrees of comparison exist they ought to be recognized, 
and the interesting ought not to be always “ interesting—super- 
latively interesting ;’ the beautiful, “ beautiful — surpassingly 
beautiful;” the picturesque, ‘ picturesque — exquisitely pic- 
turesque.” Nor ought every sight, one after another, to be pro- 
nounced the very finest sight in the whole world, to which none 
other is at all comparable. It is obvious that a// cannot be the 
very finest, and therefore what use can there be in asserting it? 
e.g. of the hall of the great council at Venice she says, “ I doubt 
if the whole world can show a chamber worthy of equal veneration ;” 
she has said the same of nine-tenths of the rooms she has been 
in. So again, St. Mark’s place is “ the most striking and ab- 
sorbing spectacle she has ever looked upon.” Of the Campo Santo 
too, ** it is well worth while to come from London for the sake of 
standing within these walls;” a poor and meagre kind of obser- 


vation to begin with, but which, after the tenth repetition, ceases 7 


to mean any thing. Take one or two specimens of this style. 


“ 1 really think it is impossible to speak of the beauty of this scene 
hyperbolically ; 7 know of no words expressing beauty, splendour, and 
majesty, that are strong enough to do it justice. And then the medium 
through which it is seen! ... . Where are the words that can convey 
the slightest idea of it, to those who know it not? Most surely I find 


them not i my vocabulary, and yet, did I push such verbal power as I 
have to the utmost,” &c.—vol. i. p. 45. 


The following effort of words is equally ineffective : 


** Unfortunately for your correspondent the beauties of this well known 
road have been sung so often that it seems like a violent eftort of courage 
even to allude tothem. Yet after all I believe it is a very contemptible 


and craven fear that would enforce silence upon it. For, what is the 
worst you can say, if 1 do indulge a little in rapturizing. Let me laud § 


the beauty of this mountain road to the very highest mitch that language 


can reach, In sober truth it is astonishingly beautiful / !”—vol. i. p. 54. & 


A very high pitch indeed for language to reach to! 


Upon Venice she seems determined to exhaust the whole of : 


Johnson’s Dictionary that at all bears on the subject of visible 
beauty. You are told 


** to revel in the brightness of the blue cloudless heaven reflected in J 


the watery highways—to rejoice in the enchantment of endless archi- 


tectural forms—in the rich colouring that blends every object into one § 
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harmonious whole—in the luxurious noiselessness which lulls, &c. [and 
then in thick succession]—freshness of wonder, piquant novelty, uns 
tasked pleasure — magic — enchantment — unimagined loveliness— 
found interest of ceaseless historical reminiscences—glories of the most 
graceful and imposing architecture [architecture again ! | — luxurious 
silence of liquid streets [again !]—inconceivable blue of the sky [again ! ] 
—delicious clearness of the bright atmosphere—fill your soul with joy 
and gladness—shut out all lamentations ! ! !” 


Then she ends a description with some such sentiment as— 
“ Oh if I could but take a few square yards of that soil, and that 
atmosphere, and transport them to my English garden” —a very 
cockneyish idea to be the wind-up of such poetic raptures. A 
genuine traveller does not desire to “ transport” this or that 
foreign sight to his cottage ornée or marine villa; he does not 
wish to domesticate, appropriate it: on the contrary, its great 
charm to him is that it ¢s foreign, and is part of another world, 
as it were, to his own. It is a very suspicious taste that intro- 
duces a bit here and a bit there—minarets and cupolas from I[s- 
ance capitals from Pestum, a miniature Nile, and Lilliputian 
>yramids ** into our little garden.” Lucky is it that persons of 
“ taste” cannot play these tricks with substantial nature, otherwise 
we should have the world in a pretty state of confusion before 
long. How would our pleasure grounds on the banks of the 
Thames overflow and exude with satiety of beauty under such 
licence; what emulation would ensue between the airs of Naples 
and of Pau blowing in juxtaposition; what generous rivalry be- 
tween Mr. Jones’s Adriatic and Mr. Smith’s Mediterranean ; 
what a glow of Italian sunsets, what lights, what tints, saffron, 
golden, purple—what a mist of glory we should live in; the world 
would become celestial before its time, and Paradise flourish in 
connexion with the Stock-exchange. 

If Mrs, Trollope, by the way, would like to know how she 
might have described Venice, we have an example at hand, 

“* All nature seemed in harmony with our natural meditations. Never 
was there so wan a sunlight, never was there so pale a blue, as stood 
about Venice that day. One by one rose All tower, and dome, 
street and marble palace. They rose to our eyes slowly as from the 
weedy deeps ; and then they and their images wavered and floated, like 
a dream, upon the pale sunny sea. As we glided onward from Fusina 
in our gondola, the beautiful buildings with their strange Eastern archi- 
tecture seemed, like fairy ships, to totter, to steady themselves, and to 
come to an anchor one by one ; and where the shadow was, and where 
the palace was, you scarce could tell. And there was San Marco, and 
there the Ducal Palace, and there the Bridge of Sighs, and there the 
very shades of the Balbi, Foscari, Pisani, Bembi, seemed to hover about 
the Winged Lion of St, Mark. And all this, all to the right and left, 
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all was Venice; and it needed the sharp grating of the gondola against 
the stair to bid us be sure it was not a dream. 

“* We spent the evening in a gondola, sporting over the blue canals 
of this enchanted city. It was a mazy dream of marble palaces, old 
names, fair churches, strange costumes ; while the canals were like the 
silver threads, the bright unities of one of sleep’s well-woven visions. 
—Faber's Foreign Churches and Peoples, p. 282. 


There is no cram and crush of words in this description ; it is 
graceful and refined, and puts, as a description ought to do, a 
clear picture before us. It evidently comes from a_ polished 
poetical mind that feels itself at home amidst the beautiful and 
picturesque. We must be allowed another passage. , 


“* Early in March the hot weather broke upon us in Genoa. ‘There 
had been a continuance of rainy days, till a nocturnal thunderstorm 
brought with it the change. It was beautiful, yet a beauty that awed 
the beholder, to see the ships, the Fanale and the bills lighted up every 
other minute by long-abiding sheets of deep blne lightning. And such 
a day dawned upon the sea, tranquillizing and brightening its angry 
purple. We climbed the ‘ olive-sandalled’ Apennines at mid-day, by 
the steep Via Crucis, notwithstanding the heat. The views amply repaid 
us. ‘The Mediterranean was a bewildering blue, a blue I had seen in 
dreams, but never elsewhere till now. Here the plain of the sea was 
covered with glossy wakes from grotesquely-rigged fishing-boats ; there 
a breeze from the hills was ruflling the sea into a purple ; far out again 
it was a silvery green, with the hazy mountains of Corsica rising faintly 
out of its breast. ‘To the left was a bay guarded by brown rocks, beau- 
tifully shaped, and wherein was a strong mist hanging over the sea. ‘To 
the right, headlands after headlands put themselves forth, fainter and 
more faint, guarding and concealing as many quiet bays; and above 
them rose a glorious range of higher mountains towards Piedmont, covered 
with snow, tinged, very slightly tinged, with a light orange hue. And 
at our feet, couched like a living creature, lay ‘Genoa the Superb, 
blazing with white houses, ber crescent port, her domes and towers, her 
palaces that are, each and all, old pages of history torn from some illu- 
minated manuscript of the middle ages, and whereon the illuminations 
are well nigh faded and effaced by time and violence.” —Id. p. 144. 

** The scenery of Vaucluse would probably disappoint most persons, 
especially if they came to it from the Pyrennees or Italy; but after 
flat France, it is by no means disappointing. The scenery, however, 
did not please us so much as the singular vernal colouring of Provence, 
whose strange richness increases daily, yet is wholly without grass. 
There was the yellow or white earth newly turned up for the vines, and 
then the lightest of all light greens, except larch, in the young willow 
shoots, the gray motionless stains which marked the rows of innu- 
merable olives, and the Sorgue, with water of the deepest aqua-marine 
tint, and where it broke in blue foam, of a vivid shooting brilliance quite 
indescribable. Mixing everywhere with this were numbers of almond 
trees, with not a leaf on, but lost in blossom, white, or blush-colour, of 
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rose-red ; and as the stems were mostly hidden, the mass of bloom 
seemed almost floating like clouds above the earth. Ata distance the 
mountains appeared, towards their bases, to be covered with snow ; but 
as we came nearer, it proved to be a wavering wind-stirred region of 
almond blossoms. I never saw such colours in nature before.”—Id, 
p. 82. 


Our readers, we think, will admit these to be good spe- 
cimens of the descriptive. But to return, Mrs. Trollope does 
not seem, in the midst of all her efforts, so anxious to impress us 
with the beauty and wonder of what she saw, as with the fact of 
her own taste, refinement, and penetration in appreciating it. 
She manages somehow always to bring in herself as part of the 
scene, and to couple the chef-d’ceuvre, whatever it may be, with 
Mrs. Trollope standing before it in the highest state of intellectual 
absorption: you are called on to admire Mrs. Trollope first of 
all, and whatever admiration you have to spare after that, you 
may bestow upon the wonder of nature, or the triumph of art. 
“ How very delighted I was, as I returned again and again to 
look at these bronze gates.” “ It was long before we could pass 
on.” sat down fo recover my composure.” St. Peter’s is 


disappointing, we believe, to most people at first, but not to Mrs. 
Trollope. 


“ A sort of enchantment seemed to be set at work upon my nerves, that 
has no parallel out of a fairy tale. All the objects before me seemed sud- 
denly to expand into proportions more majestic than my hopes and ex- 
pectations had even suggested, or my fancy either, save when following 
the Greek visions of Moore.—TI literally trembled.—It seemed to me as 
if I stood in a new world, the very elements of which had been hitherto 


unknown to me—to describe the rapture which this building inspires 
would be impossible.”—vol. ii. p. 186. 


Her greatest failures, however, are her attempts at the pathetic: 


witness the meagreness, frigidity, and utter wretchedness of the 
following :— 


“Our party, while walking through its (Ferrara’s) dismal streets, 
asked each other for what amount of revenue they would consent to in- 
habit the city for life. One rash one answered, ‘ [ would for a hundred 
thousand a year!’ ‘ What? if it were for life? asked another. 4 sort 
a shudder seemed to pass through the frame of the inconsiderate mortal who 

0 


Jor an instant had fancied that any amount of gold could suffice to gild the 


bars of such a prison, and he exclaimed in an accent of almost terrified 
repentance ‘ Oh, no, no, no! I would not live here for any possible amount 
of wealth that could be offered me !’”—vol. ii. p. 35. 

Again: 


“The most striking palace is that of the Sanfreducci, rendered, 
moreover, remarkable by the fragment of an iron chain which hangs 
suspended upon the front of it, above which are inscribed the words 
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* Alla Giornata,’ which means, being interpreted, ‘ day by day.’ But 
what this ‘ day by day’ means, or what the chain means, who can say? 
Nobody that I have been able to talk to, no guide book that I have been 
able to read. It is very absurd to let one’s fancy be awakened by such an 
object as this to a degree positively troublesome. But such a fool am TI, 
that I cannot get this alla giornata out of my head. . . . What was ‘ day 
by day,’ the wasting, wicked, withering effect of the chain? J wish the 
hero of the legend had not left the matter thus to torment every innocent 
passer by, who has nothing very particular to think of that may keep his 


mind from running a wild goose chase after such a romance in the clouds as 
this! !” 


This is really just like telling baby stories. Poor innocent Mrs. 
Trollope and the “ wicked withering chain:” so very “ wicked” 
of it to torment poor innocent Mrs. Trollope; innocent sufferer, 
and cruel, naughty chain! ‘This is a topic she is very fond of 
however: over and over again does she describe herself as a 
martyr to an over-powerful imagination. 


“‘ T have all my life been endeavouring to teach myself this respect- 
able species of philosophy, but I am sorry to say that even now, not- 
withstanding the many years I have been about it, J have made so very 
little progress that I often feel a good deal ashamed of myself, especially if 
I happen to be in the presence of any particularly superior minded person ; 
for nearly all such, as I know by sad experience, think but lowly of my 
wisdom. Perhaps I never felt this power of anticipation more than in 
approaching Florence—I almost felt as if I were going to enter bodily 
into the presence of Dante, Petrarch, or Boccaccio—as if the great 
Cosmo would be staring me full in the face !”—vol. i. p. 94. 


And again :— 


“ The lords of the creation have taken the liberty of establishing 
many a harsh-sounding dictum respecting the ladies of the creation, 
some of which may happen to be true... . and of such I account 
that which says that a woman’s judgment (poor thing!) must always be 
got at by attacking her feelings, and not her reason. That this is very 
often true I do most pathetically believe, and on no occasion more than 
on works of art. Nay, I am inclined in my honest sincerity to go a step 
farther, and to declare that if the origin of the judgments she forms be 
in her feelings, its index is less intellectual still, for it is to be found in 
her nerves. . . . Thus, when a clever man reads a poem, contemplates 
a statue, looks at a picture, or listens to music that he likes, his noblest 
faculties arouse themselves ; he looks wiser and feels stronger than he 
looked and felt before, from the conscious power of appreciating and 
judging the work before him. . . . Whilst the clever woman, clever in 
her allotted proportion and degree, not unfrequently on the same occasions 
finds tears in her eyes, and a very queer sort of fluttering at her heart, 
while her usually smooth skin becomes nearly resembling, in apparent texture, 
that of a goose, (oh! ominous resemblance!) so that upon some occa 
sions the poet might be quoted more literally than he wrote, and 


‘One might almost say her body thought.” 
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« Now whenever this goose-like sort of thinking takes place within 
us, we are ever ready to declare that what produces it is fine. . . . And 
1 believe also, by the way, that, trusting to this unsublime criterion, we 
are generally right.” —vol. i. pp. 179, 180, 


Be it observed here, that the subject of her professed humility 
is her own intense appreciation of beauty—just the highiest intel- 
lectual gift that belongs to man. The excess to which she enjoys 
this gift is indeed her plea for modesty, but who does not see that 
the excess of such a gift is really its perfection; and that theres 
fore, under colour of apologizing for the immoderate, she is really 
boasting of the transcendental, ‘The “ clever woman,” too— 
modestly qualified as clever in her allotted portion and degree— 
what person is alluded to under this delicate description, 1s not 
very difficult to see. Mrs. Trollope’s coquetries on this subject 
are rather too transparent, e. g. 

“ T know not what it was she sang; but scarcely had she permitted 
her voice to swell into one of those bravura passages of which her exe- 
cution was so very peculiar, and so perfectly unequalled, than I felt as if 
some magical process was being performed upon me which took me back 
again to something . . . I know not what to call it . . . which I had 
neither heard nor felt for nearly twenty years. Jnvoluntarily, uncons 
sciously, my eyes filled with tears, and I felt as much embarrassed as a 
young lady of fifteen might do, who mine found herself in the act of 
betraying emotions which she was very far indeed from wishing to display.” 
—vol. i. p, 162. 


Excellent: and when Mrs. Trollope wrote this passage, she 
was of course very far indeed from wishing to display these 
emotions ! 

To do Mrs. Trollope justice, however, we do not suppose that 
she took her journey to Ltaly for the purpose of writing mae 4 
tions of scenery, and reporting upon picture galleries, We 
venture to say, that she anticipated somewhat better sport. She 
had described the London circles, the Paris circles, the Vienna 
circles; and she had a mind, following up her vocation, to try her 
pen, in their turn, on the Italian circles, She would, doubtless, 
had she had the opportunity, have given us a number of livin 

rtraitures in her book instead of dead ones; and would have 
initiated the English public in the ways and manners, and tone 
and life, of the Italian aristocracy. But unfortunately the Italian 
* circles” did not wish to be described; reserve and exclusion 
form a part of their character, which, however provoking and 
ill natured, they adhere to pretty obstinately: they have no relish, 
such is their want of taste, for figuring in the note books of con- 
tinental travellers, and being made a literary dish of to satisfy our 
curious palates, Mrs, Trollope, it seems, could not relax this 
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coldness of the social atmosphere, but was tacitly told, as other 
travellers are, Examine our chef-d’aeuvres as much as you please, 
our galleries are open, and we bide nothing—splendid galleries 
too—marbles, paintings, treasures of art, gems, feast your eyes 
upon them to the full; but, for ourselves, excuse us, our retired 
habits do not admit of a nearer connexion with you.—We pre- 
sume it was a necessity of this kind which drove Mrs. Trollope 
into the new line she has taken. She is, if we are not much 
mistaken, just the last person in the world to prefer the dead 
to the living, and stone and marble to flesh and blood. But 
what was she to do? However fidgetty might be her artistical 
pen for a sketch of the “ natives ;” however, as we doubt not, it 
might ruffle and plume itself for the stroke, if no “ native” came 
to be sketched, what was to be done? Clearly nothing; we return 
the card-paper into our portfolio sans likeness, and betake our- 
selves to the galleries to admire Guidos, and Titians. Since 
there is nothing better to do, we resolve to be enraptured ; devote 
ourselves to the sublime, cannot be “ torn from” bronze gates, and 
are “electrified” by caverns. We return to these inexhaustible 
delights “ again and again,” and experience gooseskin sensations 
of the most alarming kind, Nevertheless the deficiency is not 
entirely supplied, and Mrs. ‘Trollope occasionally touches upon 
it, in a tone which indicates a little pardonable soreness. 


“After the play we went to a party, where we met many agreeable 
English, one or two French, one or two Russians, and one or two Ger- 
mans—but no Italians, Our minister Lord H d is at present living 
en garcon, and I hear of no parties at the Embassy. Lady H d is 
either at Rome or Naples, | forget which, in attendance on her mother, 
Lady C , who has lately met with a severe accident. I am told that 
they receive as many Italians as English, so I presume that in the winter, 
when I understand that they give a large weekly soirée, it is no longer so 
impossible a thing to get sight of a native as I find it now.”—vol, i. p. 154. 


We think the “ natives” are perfectly right in maintaining their 
exclusiveness ; if only on the principle that there is nothing like 
“ making yourself scarce,” to get proper respect paid you. Mrs, 
Trollope herself, in her mode of speaking of the Italians, shows 
the policy of such a course ; she obviously respects them more than 
any nation she has yet come across. Had they welcomed her to 
their saloons, complimented and féted her, she would doubtless 
have thought it very agreeable of them, and been vastly obliged 
for their attentions ; but her goodnatured hosts, and the people that 
they represented, would have found themselves in print about six 
months after, set down as an amiable, pleasing, and simple-hearted 
race, who had a becoming admiration for their natural superiors 
the English, and for Mrs. Trollope in particular, As it is, by 
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keeping her at a distance they have succeeded in making an im- 


pression; their ¢erra incognita has not only preserved them from 


that freedom of remark which they would otherwise have met 
with, but raised a mysterious hypothesis of something in the back 
ground, an invisible greatness in the Italian mind, an awful pro- 
fundity not to be measured by ordinary rules. 


“It is not easy,” she says, speaking of a young Italian whom she met 
accidentally at Lucca, ‘‘to give any account of him that shall convey 
an idea of the i thinking, the high-toned feeling, the exquisite taste, 
the delicate critical acumen which so greatly delighted me. His con- 
versation has a tone—and as it appeared to me, without the slightest mix- 
ture of affectation—that seemed the product of a mind fully developed, 
but not fully displayed. If I mistake not greatly, there is a treasury of 
thoughts in that young head, which were they thrown out freely, and 
without restraint of any kind, or from any cause, would show a richness 
of intellect and a ripeness too that might astonish us. Perhaps I was the 
more interested in conversing with this young man, because he seemed to 
me as the type of a class of men which I believe to exist in Italy, and no- 
where else. In all other lands it often happens, I believe, that men write 
considerably more than they think—but in Italy they do exactly the reverse 
» +e they think more than they write.” —vol. ii. p. 11. 


And then follows a theory to account for the repression of this 
deep national intellect, which Mrs. Trollope thinks is to be re- 
ferred to the lamentable influence of Rome. In another passage 
she contrasts the outward air, dress and general appearance of the 
Italians, with that of the French, much in favour of the former. 


“Nothing in the general aspect of Turin struck me more forcibly than 
the very peculiarly quiet and orderly air of its inhabitants. In leaving 
London for Paris, one passes, by rather a violent transition, from among 
a quiet-looking population, all of whom, in their different stations, are 
clothed according to the custom of the age and country, to the midst of 
another population where every individual (among the males, and ex- 
cepting, perhaps, quite the higher classes) seems to be habited as if he 
were pum himself to enact a part in some melodramatic performance. 
Nay, I am not sure but that this Aistorique population might answer this 
remark in the words of Hamlet, and exclaim, 


‘Seems, Madam! nay, it is; I know not seems ;” 


for it is likely enough that these gentry, who, from their remarkable 
attire, contrive to make so conspicuous a feature in the French metro- 
polis, may, in truth, be one and all actually preparing themselves to enact 
parts that have as little to do with the every-day business of ordinary life 
as any melodrame could furnish. But, be this as it may, the long beard, 
the fierce moustache, the lankey locks of some, the curly bush of others, 
and the dirty aspect of all... . together with the strange varieties of 
hats, caps, jackets, and frocks, all speaking fearfully of some mysterious 
meaning, impress the mind of an English traveller with feelings half 
grave, half gay, and make him feel most thoroughly that he is not at 
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home. Were the said English traveller, after gazing at this comical 
spectacle for a time, to turn his horses’ heads whence they came, and hie 
him back again to London, he would feel in no way surprised at again 
finding himself among the sober realities of ordinary existence. But 
when, instead of this, he dashes on, on, on, farther and farther a-field, 
it does startle him to find himself suddenly in the midst of a population, 
in costume at least, if not in physiognomy, exceeding like his own, and 
no more resembling in appearance the brilliant spirits of young France, 
than a sober doctor of laws does a rope-dancer. Such was the effect to 
me upon entering, or rather upon driving and walking through the streets 
of Turin... . 1 almost fancied I was surrounded by Englishmen... . 
Neither beards nor moustaches were to be seen; and instead of telegraphic 
hats, which announce across the whole Place Vendéme the approach of 
a republican, the most uniformly neat collection of ordinary-shaped 
beavers were walking about that I ever remember to bave seen any- 
where.” —vol, i. p. 34—36. 


But to return—though not privileged, as it would appear, to 
gain an entrance into the sanctum sanctorum of Italian society, 
Mrs. ‘Trollope was nevertheless fortunate enough to fall in with 
a meeting of the literary and scientific world, or, to use her own 
words, a “ congress of savans” at Florence, met on the occasion 
of inaugurating a statue to Galileo—an affair answering very much 
to a meeting of our British Association, It is needless to say that 
this is but a poor substitute for the other. A public assembly of 
this nature about as much represents the real society of a country, 
as would a collection of ichthyosauri and rhinoceros bones represent 
the state of the animal and agricultural department. Philosophers 
and literary men, men of science, “ savans,” are professionally and 
ipso facto independent of all narrow limitations of place; they 
belong to no country, to no school or party, they are citizens of 
the world, and sons of nature. All great privileges however, it 
must be remembered, have their drawbacks, and this very grandeur 
and universality of the scientific character necessarily excludes it 
as matter of interest to the local and national inquirer. ‘To one 
whose curiosity takes the latter turn, and pushes hard for a peep 
at the genuinely foreign, nothing can be more insipid than one 
of these sons of science. Who wants to see you, is the thought 
which arises on coming across the latter, we can see you anywhere, 
we have seen you a hundred times; you are nothing to the pur- 

ose now, mere vacancy and nonentity to us in our present mood, 

tis obvious that if science is the same all the world over, a scientific 
meeting at Florence and a scientific meeting at Bristol or Man- 
chester must have most of their features in common; and that to 
any one who has dipped into an annual report of the British 
Association, the details of a meeting of the sister society of Florence 
can be no great addition to their stock of knowledge on the sub- 
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ject of national character and manners. So far as the latter point 
is concerned, Mrs. Trollope might have spared herself the trouble 
of a journey over the Alps, had she only given us in her spirited 
style an account of the last yearly meeting of our British philoso- 
phers. Some harmless liberties for the sake of effect and illusion 
would easily have been conceded her; the euphonous addition of 
the terminals ¢ and o might have thrown an Ltalian disguise over our 
vernacular names; and a graphic description of the impression 
produced by Signors Ghuelli, and Poelli, Michaeli Farradi, and 
Adamo Cecuicci, &c., would have left little wanting to any but 
a strictly professional inquirer, touching the proceedings of Italian 
scientific associations, 

Such is the nearest approach to a description of Italian society 
that these volumes present us with, not at all, as we have said, 
from any fault of the author, but from dire necessity, because there 
was none other to be got at. And, in a sense, therefore we must 
charge our authoress with a deception of the public, whatever 
satisfactory excuses she may plead; we naturally take up a volume 
of travels from Mrs. ‘Trollope expecting to see men and manners 
and foreign life described; and here we see nothing of the kind, 
but are presented with the description of a public meeting instead, 
a baulk somewhat similar to what a guest experiences, who has 
been asked to a great man’s house, in the character, as he thinks, 
of a private friend, and finds himself, on arrival, at a political 
electioneering dinner, and surrounded by the tradesmen and arti- 
sans of his lordship’s borough. Nevertheless we must make the 
best of what we have got; and to do our traveller justice, the 
opening of the congress is somewhat peculiar and certainly 


un-English, ‘The assembled savans commence proceedings with 
a grand mass. 


“The first general meeting to which the congress was invited, was 
to a mass, with music, to be performed in the church of the Santa Croce, 
and as the invitation was given in very discreet terms .... namely, to 
all Catholics, without any Roman addition to the term, we felt justified 
in presenting ourselves among the congregation. ‘The service was one 
of the greatest musical sublimity, and admirably well performed. The 
whole of the centre aisle was fitted up with seats appropriated to the 
members of the congress, who attended in great numbers ; and the noble 
church was filled in every corner. It must have been impossible, I think, 
for any person, however profoundly indifferent to the business of the 
meeting, to have witnessed the scene without feeling some portion of 
the excitement which seems so general. The roof which echoed the 
notes of the pealing organ, and its grand accompaniments, rose over the 
dust of Galileo... . Where could another fane have been found so fittin 
for a gathering together in worship of the philosophers of Italy? ... . 
and who could help turning a glance towards the marble effigies of Dante, 
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Michael Angelo, and Alfieri, who seemed looking on composedly, like 
pale spirits from the other world, at the intellectual phalanx which might 
almost tempt them still to hold communion with this? I certainly never 
before witnessed so impressive a meeting between the dead and the living. 

“From this holy spot assigned for their first meeting, the members 
proceeded two and two... . mitred bishops and threadbare scholars, 
side by side, to the Palazzo Vecchio; where, in the magnificent room 
significantly called The Cinquecento, the business of the meeting was to 
be opened. Happy were those who had tickets which permitted them to 
follow! .... This enormous room is said to be capable of holding five 
thousand persons, but its capacity was by no means sufficient to accom- 
moiate the learned assembly and their eager followers. The crowd was 
tremendously great; and had not the approach to the tribune, prepared 
for the ladies, been most sedulously and carefully guarded, the reaching 
it would have been utterly impossible. But many gentlemen furnished 
with tickets were unable to enter at all; and one of the Duke’s chamber- 
lains told me afterwards that he was exceedingly glad to escape unscathed, 
without having reached farther than the landing place. As soon as tbe 
room was declared to be so full that no more could be permitted to attempt 
entering, a small door being opened at the upper end of the room, within 
the space enclosed for the Presidents of Sections, and their secretaries, the 
Duke and Duchess entered with their attendants, and took their places 
in the chairs prepared for them. ‘Their reception was enthusiastic; I 
never heard Italians so noisy before. When silence was restored, the 
Marchese Ridolfi, who has been appointed General President of the 
congress, addressed the assembly, and explained the objects for which 
they were met, and the manner in which the business before them was 
to be carried on. Then followed the election of the Presidents of Sec- 
tions. The Prince of Canino, son of Lucien Buonaparte, who is esteemed 
one of the most accomplished natural philosophers in Europe, (in the 
particular branch to which he has devoted himself,) differed with Ridolfi 
on some point respecting the arrangements ; and having, very evidently 
the voice of the majority against him, lost thereby, as it appeared, his 
position as President of the Section which he held at Turin last year, and 
to which it was expected he would be re-elected this . .. . This business 
of electing Presidents being ended, and the Duke again applauded to the 
echo .... which pealed down upon us from the historic roof of Vasari.... 
the vast multitude dispersed, and the members soon after repaired to the 


magnificent temporary saloon prepared for the banquet at the Orangery 
in the Boboli Gardens.”—vol. i. pp. 374—377. 


It is amusing to see our authoress once more in her element, 
after statue and picture gazing, and classical reveries: here at 
last she feels herself at home, and sucks in the delicious atmo- 
sphere of a crowd. Here amidst savans and literary men the spirit 
of the clever woman begins to rise; her ears catch the rustlings 
of names, and fames, and reputations flying through the air; and 
her pulse beats high, as the combatants thicken, and the push for 
celebrity warms and inspires all hearts, Cold marble, she seems 
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to think, is all well in its place, but here is something better— 
Give me flesh and blood, and flesh and blood doing something ; 


this is my world, life and motién, talent well brought out and . 


displayed, shown off, made the best of, seen, heard, appreciated, 
applauded. Such is the meaning at bottom of most of our assem- 
blies of savans, and public manifestations in honour of science and 
literature: it is the life and spirit, in short, of the whole republic of 
talent, so far as it makes itself an independent centre, and unites 
men upon the simply intellectual ground. As the natural conse- 
quence of becoming too ambitious, talent then descends: it makes 
its appeal to, and allies itself with, the low, empty, and vulgar 
tendencies of our nature; just as valour in the middle ages con- 
verted itself into a toy, and tilted at jousts and tournaments, in the 
presence (of course) of fair ladies, whose potent eyes awarded the 
ay of arms to the steeled and helmeted dandy of the day, that 

ad been exhibiting his handsome person, his prowess, his horse- 
manship, his feathers and trappings, for their entertainment and 
admiration. ‘Truly, says Virgil, omnia in pejus ruere—human 
things tend to humbug. ‘The principal attraction on the present 
occasion seems to have been a Professor Orioli; and Mrs, ‘Trol- 
lope proceeds most characteristically to describe the impression 
produced upon herself, and all the savans, by the exhibition of 
his talents—characteristically we say—for there is a sharp appre- 
ciation of the pre-eminence, the distinction of the individual, a 
truly epicurean relish for what schoolboys call xd%0s, pervading her 
account. This individual, Professor Orioli, this star, genius, 
mighty intellect—Professor Orioli, we say, is so exquisite also, 
and has such fine intellectual features—silence, silence, Professor 
Orioli speaks—he speaks, and the whole room is hushed, and 
fixed in one deep, full, breathless gaze on Professor Orioli—he 
is the soul, the anima mundi of the brilliant scene—what great- 
ness, glory! what would we give to be Professor Orioli ! 


“At eight o'clock the splendid saloons of the Ricordi palace, together 
with those containing its library, are magnificently lighted up; and 
here the Marchese Ridolfi receives as many of the congress as choose to 
present themselves, and as many ladies as are fortunate enough to obtain 
tickets from the members .... It is here that we have the best oppor- 
tunity of mixing with, looking at, and listening to, the many distin- 
guished men who are now in Florence; and I really think one must 
be considerably duller than any weed that ever grew on Lethe’s bank, 
or anywhere else, to be insensible to the fact, that the crowd which 
surrounds you there is not composed of every-day patterns of humanity.” 
—vol. i. pp. 384, 385. 

“I have witnessed this effect on the approach of several, and our own 
great English names have been among them; but none has produced 
it at all in the same degree as Orioli. For some time after his arrival 
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in the room, I knew not that he was come; but I perceived that there 
was, beyond doubt, some great one present whom all who were better 
informed than myself were desirous to see. There was a movement 
throughout the long gallery as universal and perceptible as the turning 
over the leaves of the libretto in @ concert room; . . +» ~ but here it was 
the persons, and the heads, and the eyes that were turned, and all turned 
in the same direction. ‘What is it?’ said I. ‘Eccolo!’ replied some 
one near me. ‘Who is it?” .... I reiterated. ‘Jt is Orioli,’ was 
the very satisfactory auswer; and, thereupon, I felt exceedingly disposed 
to transgress all sorts of highbred regulations, and the sedative ‘ Nil 
admirari’ among the rest. But as to getting within sight of him the 
attempt would have been hopeless ; and I think he bad been an hour in 
the room before I saw more of him than the effect he produced by 
drawing together a closely packed knot of heads, of which he was the 
centre. 

‘‘ By-and-by, however, he found out that there were some ladies 
present who were old acquaintances, and upon his coming to pay his 
compliments to them I obtained what I so greatly desired, namely, the — 
both seeing and hearing him speak. Moreover, I had presently the good 
luck of having him introduced to me, and felt, I am sure, a great deal 
more proud of it than he would have thought at all reasonable. Nothing 
can be more perfectly simple than both his manner and general appear- 
ance ; but his countenance is one that well repays examination .... 
and, notwithstanding a gentle air of quiet composure, which he has in 
common with many other distinguished men, it is not difficult to trace, 
in his features, when he is speaking, not only very profound intelligence, 
but an acute and ready brightness of intellect which does not always 
accompany profound thinking. 

“‘T am told, too, that he is a man of great eloquence, and that when 
it is expected that he will address the section (that of mathematics) to 
which he belongs, the room becomes crowded, not only by all who have 
a right to enter it, but by as many who have not as can possibly find 
their way in...... But let the pressure of the crowd be what it may, 
the moment he begins to speak all other sound ceases; and though his 
voice is far from being a loud one, not a syllable he utters is lost. This 
is precisely the sort of statement to throw one into despair... . first by 
making one long to hear him .. . . and next by proving that it must be 
impossible to do so.”—vol. i. 385—387. 

** By the great kindness of a countryman who has long been a resi- 
dent in Italy, and who seems to know every body and be able to do 
every thing, 1 have succeeded in my earnest wish of hearing Professor 
Orioli speak, and that, too, under circumstances of peculiar interest. On 
the day preceding that on which I beard him, the discussions in the ma- 
thematical section had ended by something a little like an attack made by 
Professor de Bayer upon the eagle of Corfa. It seems that Orioli had 
uttered some words towards the conclusion of the sitting, expressive of 
disapprobation of the manner in which professors in general adhered to 
established routine in their lectures, though often aware that by quitting 
it they might throw more light on the subject and convey more instruction. 
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“On hearing this, Professor de Bayer replied with some warmth, that 
the accusation was unmerited. To which Orioli answered, that he felt 
obliged to his learned friend for commenting on his words, in a manner 
which would justify, and indeed render necessary, that he should enter 
somewhat more at large upon a subject in which he felt greatly inter- 
ested... . but that he could not thank him for doing so at a moment 
when time would not allow him to enter upon it fully ; .. . . whereupon 
Professor Amici, the Astronomer Royal and President of the Section, 
gave notice that Professor Orioli would be heard in reply on the opening 
of the section on the morrow. .... 4 great sensation was produced by 
this, as the desire of hearing Orioli speak ws universal, and the certainty 
that the next morning would afford this gratification toas many as could 
get within bearing, caused an impulse towards mathematics more general 
than is usual amidst so miscellaneous a throng as that which fills 
Florence at present. By the way, I should tell you that, oddly enough, 
the mathematical section is the only one which keeps seats reserved for 
ladies .. . . about a dozen chairs being placed for their use in front of 
the table at which the President sits. Perhaps this compliment to the 
whole sex may be in consequence of Mrs. Somerville’s having proved that 


the science may be found within reach of female intellect.”—vol. i. 
pp. 393-394, 


Such descriptions as these do little more than set off a mise- 
rable dearth of really Italian information by newspaper ornament 
and glitter, And so again, in the ordinary claptrap way, our 
authoress brings in a visit to Madame Catalani, which she ob- 
viously makes the most of; as if an English (as we may call 
her) public singer, any more than a mathematical professor, 
were much to the purpose in Jtaly. But Catalani is a great 
name, and will do “ for our book;” a visit to her villa looks 
well among the contents of a chapter, and a piece of rather re- 
cherché newspaper gossip covers the want of more genuine 
matter, We will add, that if Madame Catalani regards herself 
a3 a private person now, and claims the privileges which are 
considered to belong to private life, she will not be much 
gratified with the graphic description of her person, coupled with 
the criticisms as to how well she has worn, with which Mrs, Trol- 
lope has here favoured the public. A compliment, it is doubt- 
less, but one perhaps rather too circumstantial to be pleasing to 
this lady, to have it proclaimed in print—" her eyes and teeth are 
still magnificent, and I am told that when seen in evening full dress 
by candlelight no stranger can see her for the first time without 
quiring who that charming looking woman is.” Observe the 
delicacy of the multiplied conditional form under which the com- 
pliment is ushered in—“ in evening full dress by candlelight” — 
and “J am told.” Mrs. Trollope having herself seen Madame 
Catalani in the day time is unable, it seems, to say any thing very 
favourable upon that inspection, but is told that she looks well by 
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candlelight. We really never heard a more awkward attempt at 
flattery. Nor is her praise of the lady’s family circle much more 
raceful. We do not see the necessity of being informed that 
Bidens Catalani has a son, who is “ her friend and most dear 
companion ;” sons being, if we mistake not, generally understood 
to be friends of their mother, unless there 1s reason to believe 
the contrary. 
Then, on the eking-out system, follows a dinner-party con- 
versation at Mr.Greenough’s, the American sculptor, on the supe- 
riority of ancient to modern art, rather more oppressive perhaps 
than such discussions usually are; then again and again the dif- 
ferent places where she ate ices—such uurivalled ices; then—we 
allude to it in all delicacy—we are introduced to a still more 
inspiring subject, “ our composite dinner was really superb, and 
the champaign flowed as freely as if impelled by the contrivances 5 
of Buontalenti himself. But it was quite in vain that we attempted © 
more exploring after the repast was over; and so making up our 
minds to be exceedingly happy (!) &c.” Some of her gossip how- 


ever is entertaining enough, e. g. 


‘* Another of our dissipations was not visiting any more old palaces, but 
paying our compliments to antiquity of another kind... namely, a very, 
very old woman. To our extreme astonishment, we were some days 
ago informed that Madame Sacqui was about toenchant the Tuscan me- 
tropolis, by a series of the most difficult performances ever exhibited on 
the tight rope. Limagined that the daring advertiser must be a descendant 
of the Madame Sacqui | remember in the days of my youth, upon whom 
the slipper of her great ancestress had fallen. But I was quite wrong 
. ++. was no descendant... .It was the immortal Madame Sacqui her- 
self? This seemed so very nearly to approach a miracle, that although the 
entertainment promised was not one that could ever be of a very inviting 
kind, we determined to be present at it. 

“If wonder and astonishment could have sufficed to give pleasure, then 
might we have been extravagantly delighted at this unnatural exbibition ; 
but this not being the case, a very near approach to positive pain was 
the result. We were told that this preternatural old woman was seventy, 
and our box being, unfortunately for us, very near the stage, we saw her 
features with sufficient distinctness to feel persuaded that this was no exag- 
geration. The exhibition was a very terrible one. Strength and activity, in 
a degree that at any age would have put the possessor of them apart from 
the rest of her species, as something out of the ordinary course of nature, 
displayed by a wrinkled crone who looked as if she had reached the ve 
last of human existence, had something so dreadful in it, that 
doubt if any could have been found sufficiently light of heart to have made 
a jeston the subject. It really was tremendously horrible! If when, 
yielding to the pressure of actual want (which of course can alone explain 
the business)—if, while thus exhibiting herself for bread, the advisers of 
the poor old woman had recommended her making her appearance in the 
dress, and with the appurtenances of a witch, making her demi-volts on 
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a broomstick, and spinning aloft, like one sustained in the air by some 
power unknown, I dare say we should have all shuddered ; but at any 
rate there would have been something poetical in the emotion. But how 
do you think we must have felt at seeing her decked out with all the 
meretricious decorations of an opera girl of eighteen? And then, after 
performing every sort of gymnastic impossibility upon the ropes on the 
stage, she set off, with an enormously heavy-looking flag in each hand, to 
walk to the very highest part of the large Theatre, over the heads of the 

plein the pit!... .[ fully expected that some dreadful catastrophe would 

the result, and so I believe did every one else ; for there was a sort of exe 
traordinary stillness through the house, that told eloquently enough of some 
common feeling of no light kind. ...but when on her return, the horrible 
old sorceress stopped midway and waved her flags aloft, there was a burst, 
and a scream, that she, I suppose, took for applause, which was almost 
deafening, and then we got up, and made our escape, rather ashamed 
perhaps of having been among the crowd who had looked upon such an 
unseemly spectacle.” —vol., i. p. 271— 273. 


Mrs, Trollope has a taste for the “ tremendously horrible” and 
even Madame Sacqui is tame compared with a young murderess, 
‘‘a garde malade, who had been convicted of above sixty murders, 
having been in the habit of making away with her patients by 
means of poison which she constantly carried in her curl papers.” 


‘The solitary wretch was weeping bitterly, and the lower part of her 
face was wholly concealed in the handkerchief which she held in her hand 
....but the upper part of the countenance was visible, and the animated 
narrator declared that she thought she had never looked upon a lovelier 
face. The brow was large, finely formed, and delicately fair... .the 
eye long, having a rich black silken eye-lash, from beneath which the big 
tears rolled slowly down her pallid cheeks.... Madame Catalani said 
that she looked at this beautiful sad face till the memory of her crimes 
was actually forgotten, and she herself wept too, for company. 

‘“““ N’ayez pas pitié de cette scélérate atroce, Madame !” exclaimed 
the judge....The criminal removed the handkerchief from her mouth 
-++-and in an instant, every thing like beauty disappeared, leaving an 
expression of hard villany that it was impossible to look upon without a 
shudder....A strong confirmation this of Lavater’s theory, that though 
intellect speaks through the eye, moral propensities are indicated by the 
mouth. . Madame Catalani told us that before her execution this wretched 
creature not only confessed her crimes, but explained as clearly as she 
could the sort of infernal impulse which led her to commit them. She 
liked, she said, to see the spirit pass away, and it was where this result 
was doubtful among the unhappy ones whom she was employed to watch 
that she took means to render it certain.” —vol. i. pp. 391, 392. 


Some of her pencillings are of a more picturesque order. 


“ L had another study which detained me at this same window. Im- 
mediately under it a group of nine boys, all clothed in Murillo-tinted rags, 


varying in age from about twelve to five, had congregated themselves 
NO. LXV.—JAN. 1848. F 
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upon a heap of sand and pebbles, aud during the space of two hours that 
I remained either at or near the window, they never changed their posi- 
tion; all of them lying upon their stomachs or their sides, basking in the 
sun, with their heads towards one common centre. I never witnessed a 
spectacle of such utterly listless idleness. Their only amusement was 

e picking out little pebbles, and flinging them at one another, but so 


tranqguilly, that no quarrelling or noisy effect of any kind was the result, 
+ ++»Most certainly 


“In their warm cheeks the sultry season glowed ;” 


but could this alone cause the perfect stillness of a group, all of whom 
were of a sex and age that I had ever seen elsewhere appearing to detest 
stillness more than even painful fatigue? Other causes must, I think, have 
something to do with it. They, one and all, looked in perfect health, 
and I could only suppose that habitual idleness had taught them to be 
content with this half-dead condition. Poor little fellows !....Several 
of them were superbly handsome with curly locks, and eyes as black as 


sloes. I would have given something to have seen them all busily at 
school.” —vol, i. pp. 46, 47. 


The scene of the following is in an out-house of the monastery 
at Camaldoni. 


** We were admitted to the interior of a little building containing two 
rooms, which had they not been in the state too accurately described by 
the good monk, would have satisfied all our wishes, for being up-stairs 
they commanded a view over the lovely little valley, its stream, its ches- 
nut groves, and the pine-covered mountains that hid it from the world. 
Even as it was, I was thankful to get beneath its shelter; for the 
thunder-clouds having disappeared, the sun was again in full power, and 
beautiful as was the scene it shone upon, I felt no longer any inclination 
to explore it at that moment. Not so my companions, however....and § 
their inclination to ramble dovetailed in with mine to sleep, admirably, § 
and I dismissed them, after receiving such contributions of riding wraps @ 
as made me rich in pillows. The room, though so long untenanted, was 
perfectly dry, and opening the windows that the sweet air might come @ 
to me, I indulged that ‘ Fain would lie down’ feeling which was so strong & 
upon me, and in two minutes was fast asleep. How long I had enjoyed @ 
the ‘good dulness’ I know not, but a voice that seemed very close, & 
though very far from loud, awoke me, and starting up I saw three most 
stately-looking monks... .the shortest, as I believe, at least six feet high, @ 
with beards as abounding as that of Aaron, and their flowing garments & 
so adding to their size, that as I looked up to them from my (not flowery § 
but) floory couch, I thought they looked like so many gigantic magicians, § 
come to punish me for intruding unbidden into their mysterious haunts. 
For half a moment I really was most strangely startled, for I had been § 
very soundly asleep, and I could not immediately rouse myself sufficiently | 
to t hen who they were, or what they were come for.—vol. i. pp» 3 
236, 23 

‘These three or four extracts will give our readers a tolerable ides & 
of the good side of these volumes, Agreeable or natural descrip» & 
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tions of this kind come in, it must be confessed, very rarely, amidst 
masses of wearisome connoisseur remark, and never-ending insipid 
admiration and effort. Her walks through the galleries do occa- 
sionally indeed produce a rather clever kind of superficial re- 
mark; but seldom does she rise even so high as this, or give us 
any deeper or shretvder style of criticism than that a Mercury on 
tiptoe looks as if he was springing, and a drunken Bacchus looks 
as if he was reeling. Nor with respect to the vast majority of 
such figures, if you except the simple fact that some of them are 
“ draped,” as she expresses it, and others “ undraped,” does she 
leave any definite information upon the mind about them. And 
on the whole we can only end with what we begun with saying, 


_ that Mrs, Trollope is out of her element on the subjects she has 


here entered on, If she likes the compliment she may congra- 
tulate herself on having written the most aspiring and romantic 
guide-book that has yet appeared; but that is all she has written; 
and how far guide-books are in their place within the sphere of 
taste and sentiment is a considerable question. We have not been 
accustomed to regard them as safe authorities upon classical or 
medieval lore, or attached much weight to their ideas of epic 
poetry, and reflections on the genius of Dante and Tasso, Pe- 
trarch and Boccaccio. Under Mrs. Trollope’s auspices indeed 
there seems a chance of their rising to a higher literary position, 
and enforcing their remarks upon these subjects ex cathedré ; but 
we shall wait for this development of their functions, before we 
acquiesce in it. And in.the mean time we venture to give Mrs, 
Trollope a piece of parting advice, not to write when she has 
nothing to say. When she had gone to Italy and found she 
could not get into Italian society, she ought to have seen that her 
matter was gone, to have submitted quietly to her fate, and put 
pen and ink aside; instead of eking out two volumes upon nothing 
at all. Popular writers, among whom she undoubtedly ranks, are 
indeed apt to suppose, that because the public has hitherto re- 
ceived their productions with favour, or even more or less of ap- 
plause, that therefore anything they write will be certain to go 
down, But this is a mistake, and so our author will discover, 
if her future volumes display no more lively or interesting matter 
than the present, But there seems no reason why she should not 
g0 on writing as she has written, with that mixture of good and 
bad, pleasing and unpleasing, which have remarkably diversified 
her hitherto; why she should not continue to be what she has 
been,—a clever observer, satirist, caricaturist, dramatist; a spirited, 
Witty, diffuse, exaggerative—often careless, silly, and vulgar writer. 
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Arr. IIL.—1. Remarks on English Churches, and on the expe- 
diency of rendering Sepulchral Memorials subservient to Pious 
and Christian Uses. By J. H. Markland, F.R.S., F.S.A. 
Oxford. Parker. 1842. 


2. Illustrations of Monumental Brasses. Painted for the Cam- 
bridge Camden Society. No. I. If. IV. 


3. Specimens of Ancient Church Plate, Sepulchral Crosses, &c. 
No. I. Oxford. Parker. 


We are indebted to Mr. Markland for a seasonable and well 
written essay, which, under a more general title, treats principally 
of monumental architecture, and exhibits at once those sound 
principles of religious reverence, and that correct taste, which 
seein, by some secret sympathy, to be ever attracted towards each 
other. The seasonableness of the volume is no slight recommen- 
dation, and will tend not a little to its success. A little earlier, 
and it would have been a vain declamation, which few would have 
read, and still fewer heeded; it would have been “ seut before its 
time into this breathing world,” as we were but in the beginning 
of the strife for greater things. Previous to the struggle, eccle- 
siastical architecture, in its highest branches, was not felt; the 
antagonist principle of a cold barren Utilitarianism was philoso- 
phizing the age, and the reanimation of the former is among the 
consequences of the not altogether unsuccessful struggle of Ca- 
tholic with Rationalistic principles. 

But while ecclesiastical architecture was low, monumental 
architecture was in the very depths of degradation,—not that it 
was forgotten ; it did not perish through a “ cold neglect ;” it was 
rather pressed forward into notice—it expanded into large and 
unwieldy features—it was heathenised and barbarised, and in this 
state it was presented to the admiration of men. If the feelings 
were addressed at all through its instrumentality, they were the 
wrong set of feelings—not the serious ones—the passion for fame 
and worldly renown; then too theatrical effect was aimed at in 
endeavours to be classical, for it was thought better to be classical 
than Christian; and theatrical groups were introduced into the 
sanctuary, which the educated coldly criticised, the lower orders 
could not understand, and neither cared for: there was a great 
deal of expressed action, of life, of animation; but all this atti- 
tudinising was ineffective ; it moved nobody; there was no com- 
mon chord struck; there was no glow of the soul, no melting 
solemness of thought; for the action represented was not harmo- 
nious, was not in tune with the place ; for it was either the action 
of a mere warrior, which would have told at the Horse Guards, but 
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not in a cathedral; or of Hercules, and such like fabrications, the 
mass of people not knowing who the naked man with the club was, 
Catholic principles would have suggested a style of monument 
much more effective, and yet effective through its quietness; it 
would have been understood by all, it would have required neither 
guide nor guide-book, it would have expressed devotion, and the 
most unlettered would have caught its meaning. The feeling which 
it was the aim of those to excite, in whom Catholic principles 
were lacking, was admiration either of the monument or the 
individual commemorated; the Catholic spirit would have endea- 
voured to have roused thought; the former did not get nor try 
to get beyond man and the éclat of the world; or, if beyond him, 
to Mars and Neptune, which are of man; the latter would have 
led upwards from man to God, by representing, not the earthly 
honours, but the heavenly hopes, of man, The object of the two 
being different, so the means used for attaining them must be 
different; the one has a worldly, the other a spiritual object; and 
accordingly we find the attitude of the theatre in the one, while the 
attitude of the temple, that is, of prayer, would have been found 
in the other. What Catholic feeling would naturally express has 
been stated in a former number of this Review, in which the sub- 
ject of monumental sculpture in all its stages was fully discussed.* 
‘‘ The characteristic of strictly monumental sculpture should be 
repose. The feelings it should be the object to excite are those 
of a serious class, and such as are likely to invite the mind to 
reflection ...... Repose should be, as it were, the keystone.” 
Though so much money has of late years been lavished, especially 
on public monuments, no commensurate effect has been produced; 
a devotional one was not intended, but none of any kind has been 
made; we are not really interested by the gigantic memorials at 
St. Paul’s; they are large and grand, and many of them finel 
executed, but they do not affect us; we behold them without fee 
ing them; as monuments they fail, even allowing that as works of 
art they succeed; heathen groups cannot satisfy; they will be 
looked at, just as the lions of Van Amburgh would be, were they 
grouped in marble; but the inward eye will not follow, and to 
it the best shaped deities are but as “ shapeless sculpture.” 

But, since a more Catholic feeling has been widening and 
deepening throughout the land, since there has already been 
infused into ecclesiastical architecture a warmth and life, which 
it has not known since the Reformation, the same principles may 
now be seasonably brought to bear upon and to mould our sepul- 
chral memorials; and we venture to affirm, that such as may be 
erected under their influence will be of a warmer cast; by warmer 


* British Critic, vol. xxv. p. 140. 
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Arr. II],—1. Remarks on English Churches, and on the expe- 
diency of rendering Sepulchral Memorials subservient to Pious 
and Christian Uses. By J. H. Markland, F.R.S., F.S.A. 
Oxford. Parker. 1842. 


2. Illustrations of Monumental Brasses. Printed for the Cam- 
bridge Camden Society. No. I. U1. IIL. IV. 


3. Specimens of Ancient Church Plate, Sepulchral Crosses, &c. 
No. I. Oxford. Parker, 


We are indebted to Mr. Markland for a seasonable and well 
written essay, which, under a more general title, treats principally 
of monumental architecture, and exhibits at once those sound 
principles of religious reverence, and that correct taste, which 
seen, by some secret sympathy, to be ever attracted towards each 
other. ‘The seasonableness of the volume is no slight recommen- 
dation, and will tend not a little to its success. AA little earlier, 
and it would have been a vain declamation, which few would have 
read, and still fewer heeded; it would have been “ seut before its 
time into this breathing world,” as we were but in the beginning 
of the strife for greater things. Previous to the struggle, eccle- 
siastical architecture, in its highest branches, was not felt; the 
antagonist principle of a cold barren Utilitarianism was philoso- 
phizing the age, and the reanimation of the former is among the 
consequences of the not altogether unsuccessful struggle of Ca- 
tholic with Rationalistic principles. 

But while ecclesiastical architecture was low, monumental 
architecture was in the very depths of degradation,—not that it 
was forgotten; it did not perish through a “ cold neglect ;” it was 
rather pressed forward into notice—it expanded into large and 
unwieldy features—it was heathenised and barbarised, and in this 
state it was presented to the admiration of men. If the feelings 
were addressed at all through its instrumentality, they were the 
wrong set of feelings—not the serious ones—the passion for fame 
and worldly renown; then too theatrical effect was aimed at in 
endeavours to be classical, for it was thought better to be classical 
than Christian; and theatrical groups were introduced into the 
sanctuary, which the educated coldly criticised, the lower orders 
could not understand, and neither cared for: there was a great 
deal of expressed action, of life, of animation; but all this atti- 
tudinising was ineffective ; it moved nobody; there was no com- 
mon chord struck; there was no glow of the soul, no melting 
solemness of thought; for the action represented was not hartmo- 
nious, was not in tune with the place ; for it was either the action 
of a mere warrior, which would have told at the Horse Guards, but 
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not in a cathedral ; or of Hercules, and such like fabrications, the 
mass of people not knowing who the naked man with the club was, 
Catholic principles would have suggested a style of monument 
much more effective, and yet effective through its quietness; it 
would have been understood by all, it would have required neither 
guide nor guide-book, it would have expressed devotion, and the 
most unlettered would have caught its meaning. The feeling which 
it was the aim of those to excite, in whom Catholic principles 
were lacking, was admiration either of the monument or the 
individual commemorated; the Catholic spirit would have endea- 
voured to have roused thought; the former did not get nor try 
to get beyond man and the éclat of the world; or, if beyond him, 
to Mars and Neptune, which are of man; the latter would have 
led upwards from man to God, by representing, not the earthly 
honours, but the heavenly hopes, of man, The object of the two 
being different, so the means used for attaining them must be 
different; the one has a worldly, the other a spiritual object; and 
accordingly we find the attitude of the theatre in the one, while the 
attitude of the temple, that is, of prayer, would have been found 
in the other, What Catholic feeling would naturally express has 
been stated in a former number of this Review, in which the sub- 
ject of monumental sculpture in all its stages was fully discussed.* 
‘The characteristic of strictly monumental sculpture should be 
repose. The feelings it should be the object to excite are those 
of a serious class, and such as are likely to invite the mind to 
reflection ...... Repose should be, as it were, the keystone.” 
Though so much money has of late years been lavished, especially 
on public monuments, no commensurate effect has been produced; 
a devotional one was not intended, but none of any kind has been 
made; we are not really interested by the gigantic memorials at 
St. Paul’s; they are large and grand, and many of them finel 
executed, but they do not affect us; we behold them without fee 
ing them; as monuments they fail, even allowing that as works of 
art they succeed; heathen groups cannot satisfy; they will be 
looked at, just as the lions of Van Amburgh would be, were they 
grouped in marble; but the inward eye will not follow, and to 
it the best shaped deities are but as “ shapeless sculpture.” 

But, since a more Catholic feeling has been widening and 
deepening throughout the land, since there has already been 
infused into ecclesiastical architecture a warmth and life, which 
it has not known since the Reformation, the same principles may 
now be seasonably brought to bear upon and to mould our sepul- 
chral memorials; and we venture to affirm, that such as may be 
erected under their influence will be of a warmer cast; by warmer 


* British Critic, vol. Xxv. P- 140. 
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we mead, more impressive and soul-stirring, moving us to a more 
thoughtful frame of mind; in short, as memorials of the dead, 
they will be instinctively accepted as more natura/, more appro- 
priate; we shall feel that our former state has been unnatural ; 
we know that it has been unsatisfying. Should our expectations 
be realized, we shall remember with gratitude the timely exertions 
of Mr. Markland. He has not, however, been left to fight 
single-handed in the cause. As illustrators of his subject, we 
must notice the Camden Society with all praise, their admirable 
“xemplars of Monumental Brasses (many additions to which, 
we hope, speedily to see) leading us to consider the more devout 
tone of ancient monuments, and affording us objects worthy of 
imitation in an age, which must content itself with the merit of 
judicious imitation, and with the novelty of antiquity. We can- 
not help expressing the wish that their “ Illustrations” had pro- 
ceeded in something like chronological order, that those, little 
acquainted with the subject, might more easily have marked the 
changes in workmanship, and the still more striking changes in 
the legends. Such an attempt, however, might have caused con- 
siderable delay; and we know full well that time was valuable, 
that brasses are soon lost, while the drawings, once made, can 
easily be re-arranged. ‘They have truly remarked: 


“ Though the ruin of a church cannot be prevented by an individual, 
the loss or destruction of a brass oftentimes may. It is painful to think 
how rapidly the work of destruction is proceeding. Of brasses, engraved 
in the elaborate volume of Lysons, some have totally disappeared, others 
have lost their legend or canopy; and all this in the short space of thirty 
years: while of those mentioned in county histories, a century or a cen- 
tury and a half ago, very frequently not a trace remains. But it is to 
be hoped that a better spirit is awakening throughout our land, and one 
that more disposes the guardians of our churches to regard the legend 


so frequently engraved over the departed. ‘ Propter misericordiam Jesu 
requiescant in pace.’ 


But as, notwithstanding such recent ravages on brasses, monu- 
ments last usuallymany generations, they assume no slight degree of 
importance, Inasmuch as they may be fairly considered as expres- 
sive of the religious or non-religious feeling of the age in which 
they were erected; they are a kind of chronicle or comment 
which illustrates the tone and spirit of the day,—they show its 
bent; the age lets itself out through them,—its character, its pe- 
culiarities leave their marks on its tombs,—through them we can 
distinguish between lukewarm and active times, times of self- 
denying earnestness and self-indulgent worldliness, of humility 
and parade. Addison observes, that, “as a foreigner is very apt 


* Lilustrations of Monumental Brasses, No. I. p- 4. 
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to conceive an idea of the ignorance or politeness of a nation 
from the turn of their public monuments and inscriptions, they 
should be submitted to the perusal of men of learning and genius 
before they are put into execution.” This is but a, Hor view of 
the subject—a literary one. ‘The matter is rightly intrusted not 
to the merely “learned and polite,” but to the spiritual—to the 
clergy, who are bound strictly to exercise their authority; for 
monuments and their inscriptions speak not only to our fellow 
townsmen, and fellow countrymen, but to strangers and foreigners; 
not only to the present, but perhaps to many a future generation. 
Viewing them in this light, it is curious, and, what is more, it 
is profitable to follow the course of monumental architecture in 
our own country, beginning with the earliest specimens, and pro- 
ceeding in order, to those of our own day, using them as illustra- 
tions of the successive fortunes and condition of the Chureh. 
Though the survey, candidly conducted, may cast on modern 
times no flattering reflections, convicting them of worldliness and 
unbelief, it may for that very reason prove the more serviceable 
by teaching us the necessity for greater attention to the subject. 
To quote from the Glossary of Architecture, “ the earliest mo- 
numental tombs found in this country which can be considered 
at all of an architectural character, are the stone coffins of the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries: the covers of these were at first 
simply coped.” Here then we have simplicity itself. It was 
enough for men to lie in the House of Prayer, to rest where they 
once had worshipped ; mortality is the only moral of these early 
tombs ; individuality is lost in that which is common to all, more 
tality. ‘Fhe stone covers of these coffins were “ afterwards orna- 
mented with crosses.” We could almost feel that the very per- 
fection of monumental architecture by this addition was attained ; 
nothing can more eloquently express the quiet, unobtrusive, 
private piety of those ancient days, when the cross was the only 
ornament on the tomb, when to sleep near the altar was the 
highest honour, when neither name, nor escutcheon, nor verse, 
nor encomium, is to be found. We cannot look on that symbol 
of the faith without reverencing that silent humility which desired 
no other sign, which taught men not to blazon forth themselves, 
but simply to show that they were members of the mystical body 
of Christ. Inscriptions followed next; but these are remarkable 
for the same simplicity, the same unselfishness, the same humility, 
a pious and pleasing contrast to the bombastic flatteries of modern 
epitaphs. Often the name of the deceased, with the date of his 
death, forms the only inscription; or, if he was founder of a 
church, that act of piety is noted, but very simply, without a 
word of commendation for munificence and zeal. Often after the 
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name the following sentences were graven: “Jesu merci,” or, 
‘‘ Cujus anime propicietur Deus, Amen,” or, “‘ Orate pro anima.” 
Long inscriptions were unknown. Up to this point, then, which 
we will call the first or primitive age, simplicity is the chief archi- 
tectural feature, while a strong religious character marks such 
brief inscriptions as are to be found.* 

To proceed to another age, we see next the beginning of monu- 
mental scu/pture ; ‘‘ subsequently,” says the Glossary, “ they (the 
altar-tombs) were sculptured with recumbent figures in high relief, 
but still generally diminishing in width from the head to the feet, to 
fit the coffins of which they formed the lids.” This was a consi- 
derable change ; for the features of individuals began to be ex- 
press but still a redigious character is strictly retained, The 
1ands of the recumbent figure are usually clasped over the breast 
in prayer, as though to teach us the fittest attitude for the hour 
and bed of death, and doubtless also expressing the prayers of the 
souls ‘‘ under the altar.”"+ Towards the close of the fourteenth 
century, the custom became general of inlaying flat stones with 
brasses. ‘They were introduced at an earlier date, but were for 
some time rare; the earliest extant is the full-sized effigy of Sir 
Roger de Trumpington, at Trumpington, Cambridge, a.p.1289, 
Inscriptions now became more numerous, though even yet not ge- 
neral and very brief; the brasses also were remarkable for their 
simplicity, often representing the favourite emblem of the cross 
elegantly worked, often the figure of the deceased praying, with 
some text, pious rhyme, or holy ejaculation engraved round the 
border, or on some portion of the dress, or on labels from the mouth, 
The exclamation “ Jesu merci,” the most touching of all epitaphs, 
isthe most common. This may be seen on the helmets or sword- 
belts of knights. On the fine monument of John Beaufort, Duke 
of Somerset, in Wimbourne Minster, the front of the helmet has 
been inscribed with some such devout motto, of which the word 
“marci” is sull legible. In the church of Higham Ferrars one 
of the most magnificent brasses on an altar-tomb beneath a deco- 
rated arch represents a former rector with bis hands clasped in 
prayer; on the breast is the sentence “ Fili Dei miserere mei,” at 
the bottom of the figure “ Hic jacet Laurentius Sancto de Mauro 
Rector istius Ecclesie cujus anime propitietur Deus. 

men.” Qn one side of a crocketted canopy we read, “ Susci- 
piat me Xpistus qui vocavit me ;” on the other, “ In sinu Abrahe 
angeli deducant me ;” the whole monument is well worth inspec- 


* Of course exceptions are to be found. The inscription said to have been on the 
tomb of the kmpress Matilda is one, but then it must be remembered she was through- 
out a specimen of imperial pride and worldliness. 

~- ortu, major sponso, sed maxima natu, 
ic jacet Henrici filia, nupta, 
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tion. In the same church is a fine cross in brass; in the centre 
is a figure of our Saviour, and at the extremities the symbols of 
the four Evangelists, and at the foot, ‘* Hic jacet ‘Thomas Chichele 
qui obiit 25 die mensis Februarii Anno Di, 1400 et Agnes uxor 
ejus quorum animabus propitietur Deus. Amen.” Ona mural 
brass in honour of one of the ‘Tame family in St. Mary’s Church, 
Fairford, Gloucestershire, are represented three figures, kneeling 
on Fald stools, and each of them uttering on separate labels these 
sentences : 


«* Jesu Lorde that made us, 
And with thy blood us bought, 
Forgive us our trespass.* 


“Tn the beautiful Peyton brass from Trelham, in this county 
(Cambridge), ‘I. H. S. merci’ is embroidered on the wired 
head-dress of one of the ladies Peyton.” 

In Little Easton, Essex, we find— 


H S. ever to be, 
IHS. aie pitie.”+ 
In Taplow Church— 
“Thi, heaven’s kyng, graunte us grace,” 


The above kinds of monument and this style of inscription pre- 
vailed, with some modification, till the Reformation. he more 
elaborate architecture of the fifteenth century was naturally intro- 
duced into the tombs, producing a greater degree of splendour, 
richer decorations, and loftier structures. Canopies, first of a 
simple, then of a more florid kind, during this period made their 
appearance. Bringing, then, another age of some duration to a 
close, we still observe that the monuments themselves were, architec- 
turally, in keeping with the building, and that they were, together 
with their inscriptions, essentially religious ; this point we wish 
especially to be remembered. At the same time we cannot give 

€ same unmixed admiration to those erected during the latter 
part of this period, which we bestowed on the simpler monuments 
of the previous age ; the inscriptions are longer, heraldic devices 
—which are but the mementos of worldly pride—and much 
gaudy painting introduced; and while, architecturally, they are 
highly beautiful, their very size and grandeur render them objec- 
tionable; they become more important features in God’s house 
than we conceive memorials of the dead ought rightly to be; 
while the florid architecture of the day illustrates in some degree 
what may be called the florid religion of the day, the magnificent 
simplicity of earlier times being now exchanged for exquisite deli- 
cacy of design, minute ornament, and ingenious detail, often carried 


* Illustrations of Monumental Brasses. 
t Origin of the Greek monogram I HS, 
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to excess. It has been observed of Romanism in its full growth, 
that “ it rounds off its doctrines with a neatness and finish, which 
are destructive of many of the most noble and salutary exercises 
of mind in the individual Christian.” May not doctrinal mi- 
nutiz and the habit of mind produced thereby, have somewhat 
given rise to that architectural minuteness which is characteristic 
of the perpendicular style when Romanism was full grown? We 
are here of course only expressing a feeling, for which there may 
or may not be just grounds. 

We now reach the third age, in which the humility and devout- 
ness of those preceding it begin gradually to decline and disap- 
pear. The recumbent figures represented in the act of prayer 
are mixed with a new and different race; we see ladies in ruffies, 
leaning on their elbows, staring us in the face, and lords and 
knights rising to the same position. The religion of monuments 
begins to be less considered; at the same time we note an 
equally painful change in the inscriptions, The cross is for- 
gotten; self is commended; lengthy epitaphs, proverbially false 
and incredible, appear; men’s virtues, not Christ’s merits,—what 
they have done, not what they need or have left undone,—make up 
a pompous record, seldom read and never believed. Witticisms 
and puns, especially on names, are among the unseemly innova- 
tions of the age; our smiles are provoked, when the most solemn 
lessons would more naturally suggest themselves, and we are 
brought to the graves of men to be amused. 

After this, which we will call the “ transition state,” we come 
to another age, far more dark and melancholy—it is the last—in 
which all remains of humility and self-abasement vanish away—it 
is the age of religious apathy, of worldliness, bombast, and show, 
when ultra-Protestantism had grown to its full and gross maturity. 
Piety is no longer even affected ; the recumbent figure, which in 
the previous age had so far risen as to be resting on its elbow, now 
altogether spurning its lowly and prostrate attitude of prayer, 
stands upright on its feet. Man has risen in his own eyes; his 
greatness is now to be commemorated; he is to be admired in 
effigy. Statues, such as Lord Elgin brought from Greece, 
represent the character of the day; a more imposing place is 
given to man in the house of God; self is exalted; before it 
the cross melts, the “ Jesu merci,” the “ Miserere mei,” all that 
speaks the weakness and dependence of men; worldly heroes 
usurp the sanctuary, statesmen, geuerals, poets, politicians, with- 
out creed or religion, infidels or sceptics as it may happen, sup- 
plant bishops, confessors, saints, founders of churches, Then 
too—the worst reproach of all, the last stage of degradation, the 
sign of an age of unbelief—Aeathen devices crowd the Christian's 
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house of prayer, the temple where the ever-blessed Trinity is to 
be worshipped “in spirit and in truth.” Never from the foun- 
dation of the Church by the Lord himself, in any land or time, 
till the age we treat of, did those who bear the name of Christ 
turn back to heathen idolatry for emblems wherewith to grace 
their tombs. To this it was left to bring the fabled gods and 
goddesses into the sanctuary of the One ‘True God, who is “a 
jealous God,” and to defile His temple by reviving the remem- 
brance of the darkest, grossest superstition, To this it was left 
to surround the sepulchres of professing Christians with the 
tokens of a religion, in which they utterly disbelieved, showing 
full well how careless they were concerning that in which they 
professed a belief. In no form of religion, Christian or not, 
did we ever hear before of men choosing the emblems of any 
other creed than their own to ornament their graves; the Brah- 
min, in this respect more consistent and sincere than we, does 
not repose with mitre, crosier, and holy text; yet Protestants 
stand forth in Roman togas, with Roman deities at their side, 
crowning them with wreaths of laurel, which it pleases Protes- 
tants to receive from the gods of Rome, The moral to be learned 
from the mass of modern monuments is fable, falsehood, and 
idolatry. ‘There is truly this excuse, if excuse it be, for selecting 
heathen emblems—that, as heathen virtues have been in this 
age almost exclusively commemorated, it would be an incan- 
sistency to celebrate them with Christian honour. But why is a 
Church to become a hall of worldly fame? St, Paul’s, judging 
from the nave, looks little better than a temple of Mars; worldly 
glory, worldly ambition, the love of worldly honour, are taught us 
at every step; and, if we try, despite the monuments, to force 
ourselves to consider and reverence it as a Church, we find no 
little difficulty so to do, as the mass of visitors are lounging round 
the place with their heads covered, a novelty not exactly scrip- 
tural, but suffered by the authorities, 

But as the monuments of this period have on the whole cast 
off any religious character in their design, except what is of 
heathen religion, the inscriptions, as is usual, have followed in the 
same track ; they are either of a worldly and classical tone, or, if 
religious, such a preposterous accumulation of excellences are 
attributed to the deceased, as renders it in effect a most irreligious 
commemoration, because it must of necessity be untrue. 

Reviewing then for a moment the progress of monumental 
architecture, we must confess that the result tends little to the 
honour of modern times; and the days of Aune, William, and 
the Na hardly can be said to gain in this respect by being 
contrasted with any preceding period, Before the Reformation, 
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amid all the corruptions of doctrine, the moral of our tombs was 
religious,—it might be alloyed with error, but still it was religious 
—the religion too that was believed, and that had descended in 
its main doctrines by invariable tradition from the earliest ages of 
the Church; the prayer “ Orate pro anima,’’ so common on 
tombs, was never given up till men began to speak and act as if 
there was no real interval or existence between death and judg- 
ment, 


“If there be a lesson to be learned from effigies, there is also as- 
suredly one to be learned from legends. It is by no means intended to 
defend the darkness and superstition which dictated many of them; but 
the fervent piety which shines out from that superstition, the deep strain 
of humility which breathes through these tributes to the departed, the 
scanty records of their virtues, the acknowledgment of their unworthi- 
ness,-—all these must be our admiration, and ought to be our pattern.” * 


Both the early effigies and the early legends do indeed speak 
the shame of these latter days, and, amid all our supposed en- 
lightenment, we have yet to learn to give the dead Christian 
honour, 

It is not a little remarkable that this revival of pagan emblems 
and pagan sentiment, should have come to its greatest height just 
at a time when it had become fashionable with Protestant writers 
to charge the existing Roman Catholic system with being only 
another form of paganism. The work of Conyers Middleton had 
become almost the English text book against popery, at the very 
time that Jones of Nayland found it necessary to warn his country- 
men that in their poetry, their imagery, their maxims and philoso- 
phy, they had almost relapsed into heathenism. The argument 
of Middleton has been taken up by a living writer, who, if he 
does not go all the lengths of his master, nor equal his subtlety of 
insinuation, yet falls not short for lack of zeal and research. As 
we have intimated, however, he is obnoxious to a grave retort. 
Mr. Poynder is thus answered by Dr. Wiseman :+ 


“« You imagine that little or no change has taken place in the Pan- 
theon by the substitution of all the saints in it for all the gods. I will 
suppose, if you please, an ancient Roman visiting that temple ; the first 
thing that would strike him would be the sign of salvation, the image of 
Christ crucified raised upon every altar, and most conspicuously upon 
the principal and central one; on the right the picture of one whom 
men are stoning, while he, with eyes uplifted, prays for their conversion, 
would rivet their attention ; on the left, the modest statue of a Virgin, 
with an infant in her arms, would invite him to inquiry. Thus be would 


* Lilestrations «of Monumental Brasses, No. I. 
+t Letters to John Poynder, Esq. upon his work entitled “ Popery in Alliance with 
Heathenism.” By Nicholas Wiseman, D.D., &c. London: Booker. 1836. 
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see monuments of men, whose clasped or crossed hands express how they 
expired in the > aed of hope. .... Around him he would see, at 
whatever bour of the day he might enter, solitary worshippers, who gently 
come in through the ever unclosed brazen portals, to keep watch, like 
the lamp which sheds its mild light upon them, before the altar of God. 
And I fancy it would be no difficult task, with these objects before us, 
to expound and fully — to him the Christian faith ; the life of our 
Redeemer, beginning with His birth from a Virgin to His death upon a 
Cross ; the testimony to His doctrine, and the power which accompanied 
it, exhibited in the triumph of the first among His martyrs ; the humble 
and modest virtue His teaching inspired to His followers; their con- 
tempt of worldly praise, and the fixing of their hopes upon a better 
world ; the daily and constant influence His religion exercises among its 
* believers, whom it sweetly invites and draws to breathe a solitary prayer 

amidst the turmoils of a busy life. And methinks this ancient heathen 
would have an idea of a religion immensely different from that which he 
had professed ; the religion of the meek and of the humble, of the per- 
secuted and the modest, of the devout and of the chaste. I believe, too, 
that by seeing the substitution of symbol for symbol, of the cross, the 
badge of ignominy, with its unresisting victim, for the haughty thun- 
derer, of the chastest of virgins for the lascivious Venus, of the forgiving 
Stephen for the avenging god of war, he would thereby conceive a live- 
lier idea of the overthrow of his idolatry by the mildest of doctrines, of 
the substitution of Christianity for heathenism, than if the temple had 
been merely stripped, and left a naked hall or a tottering ruin. 

. * 


“ After having thus allowed the heathen to discover, if he could, his 
ancient worship and morality in the very Roman Church which you 
have chosen, and explained to him the doctrines there taught, 1 would 
bring bim to the a splendid temple in this country, wherein the Ca- 
tholic religion has never been exercised, and where alone it bas left no 
vestiges of its truths and practices. I would bring him, after duly pay- 
ing his entrance fee, into the Cuthedral of St. Paul's, and desire him to 
guess the religion to which it belonged. Would not his first question 
be, does it belong to any religion? is it a place of worship at all? No 
altar, no chapel, no emblem of any holy thought is visible, no point to- 
wards which men turn as strongly concentrating the divine presence, 
no emblem of a peculiar dedication ; not a worshipper, nor q reverential 
spectator ; not one, who, as he crosses the threshold, prepares bis soul 
as if approaching God in prayer; there he sees men with their heads 
covered as if in the public streets, walking to and fro, looking at the edi- 
hee only as an architectural wonder, cut off by a stockade from the great 


4 Nave, because so little respect is paid to it, that, if open, it would be | 
profaned without scruple ; while the jibe or the joke, or the state of the 

funds, or the scandal of the day, alone divide with their well-taxed cu- ; 

nosity the conversation of the various groups. Would he so far see any- a 

thing to show him that he stood in a place for Christian worship? ... . 

| Bat while he thus felt himself at a loss to discover what religion claimed | 
this temple, I would direct his attention another way, and bid him look 


> 
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among the tombs and costly momuments which surround him, for some 
intimation of what God is here worshipped, and what virtues taught, 
There he sees emblems, indeed, in sufficient numbers—not the cross, or 
the dove, or the olive-branch, as on the ancient tomb; but the drum 
and the trumpet, the boarding-pike and the cannon. Who are they 
whose attitudes and actions are deemed the fit ornaments for this religi- 
ous temple? Men rushing forward with sword in hand, to animate 
their followers to the breach, or falling down while boarding the 
enemy's deck. Heroes, if you please, benefactors to their country ; but 
surely not the illustrators of religion! Of one it is said, that he died as 
a Roman would certainly bave wished him, after having grappled with 
his enemy's ship and rendered the destruction of one or both secure. 
The epitaph of another is expressed in the words of his commander's 
despatch. That of a third, in the vote of the House of Commons. Not 
a word of a single Christian virtue, of a thought for God, of a hope of 
heaven ; not a hint that one professed or believed in any religion. And 
would not the heathen rejoice to have found a temple where the courage 
of the 300 Fabii, or the self-devotion of the Decii, or the virtue of the 
Scipios, were so plainly taught, and held up to the practical admiration 
and imitation of men ? 

** And how would his delight increase on more closely inspecting 
the emblems under which these virtues or their circumstances are 
expressed. Sea and river gocds, with their oozy crowns and out- 
pouring vases; the Ganges, with his fish and calabash; the Thames, 
with the genii of his confluent streams; and the Nile, with his idol 
the sphynx ; Victory, winged and girt up as of old, placing earthly 
laurel on the brows of the falling; Fame with its ancient trumpet, 
blasting forth their worldly merits ; Clio, the offspring of Apollo, record- 
ing their history: and besides these, new creations of gods and god- 
desses, Rebellion and Fraud, Valour and Sensibility ; Brittania, the 
very copy of his own worshipped Roma, and some of these, too, with an 
unseemly lack of drapery, more becoming an ancient than a modern 
temple. This assemblage of ancient deities, as the only symbols to in- 
struct his eye, would assuredly go far to confirm him, either that his an- 
cient religion, its emblems and its morality, had never been supplanted, 
or had lately been restored. Little would it boot to explain to him how 
behind that screen, a sacred book was read to a few people once a week, 
to empty* benches every day, which teaches men to abhor his idolatry 
and worship God in spirit ; and that learned men there preach homilies 
on the peril of idolatry, and the danger of admitting even symbols 
into worship : all this would, I think, but perplex him the more. If 
you are not permitted to make any images, or to have them in your 
temple, he would ask, why break the law wat in favour of warriors 
and river-gods ? If you are allowed, why are the Christians of Rome 
to be denounced and anathematized for erecting those of Christ and bis 
saints? And truly I have no hesitation in saying, that if he reasoned 
as you have done, and followed your principles of judgment ; if he pro- 
nounced upon religion by the shell and not by the kernel—by the body, 


* This, by the way, is not true now, whatever it has been. 
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not by the soul—by the outward forms, uot by the belief which they 
express; and if he persisted, like you, in giving credit to his own im- 
pressions and preconceived judgments, rather than to the protestations 
and declarations of those with whom he deals; I have no hesitation in 
saying, that he would see a much fainter impress of Christian thought in 
the Protestant than in the Catholic temple ; much greater monuments 
of proscribed idolatry in the English than in the Roman cathedral.” — 
pp. 20—26. 


It is very painful to read such remarks, and to be compelled to 
admit their truth, We have no defence ; and we can only hope, 
by drawing attention to the subject, to bring about that improve- 
ment which alone shall secure us from the repetition of such ac- 
cusations. While, however, this able writer has been throwing 
stones at us, his own communion has assuredly not been without 
sin, and many of the continental cathedrals exhibit, in their monu- 
ments of the same period, the same worldly, selfish, vain-glorious 
character as ours. 

But it may be interesting to illustrate our rappel oe 
monuments express the religious or non-religious feeling of the 
day—by giving specimens of that age which we will call the “ last 
or Protestant period,’’ We must first observe, that there are many 
ways in which monuments may offend; and therefore we will 
enumerate the various methods of offence, that our bill of indict- 
ment may be complete. 

To take the gentlest error first, i.e. a merely architectural one, 
they may offend by a total neglect of the style and character of 
the church where they are placed, or by being forced into posi- 
tions where they are glaringly in the way, spoiling the symmetry 
of the building, and so far diminishing its effect. Secondly, b 
being in design bad and unchristian wherever they may be placed. 
Thirdly, by commemorating individuals, who, though heroes in 
the world, were not edifying examples to the Church. Fourthly, 
by bearing inscriptions not of a religious tone; and, fifthly, by 
bearing inscriptions in which, if religious, unsound doctrine is 


conveyed, In all these points we have offended ; indeed, with 


an ingenuity of error, some monuments, especially at St. Paul’s, 
have contrived to concentrate in themselves almost all these 
offences at once, being objectionable in position, in design, in 
the individual commemorated, and in the moral or doctrine of 
the inscription, 

The first offence is a very popular one; and we would refer 
the reader to several engravings in Mr. Markland’s work as 
admirable illustrations of it, especially the contrasts exhibited in 
the 34th and 35th pages. All the monumental patchwork on the 
walls of churches—those marble excrescences, those sepulchral 
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fungi, those stone tumours, that protrude every where, often rising 
ambitiously in some pyramidical shape half-way across a window, 
$0 as at once to spoil the window and intercept the light,—must 
be classed under this head: it is committed also whenever Grecian 
devices are allowed, whenever fat, overgrown cherubs with dumpy 
heads are seen leaning over Grecian urns with affectionate con- 
cern, unconscious of their nakedness in their grief; whenever 
the bust of a corpulent justice is by his widow niched into a win- 
dow or a pillar, that her spouse may be a perpetual grief and an 
eyesore to all generations ; whenever flags, cannon-balls, tigers 
and grenadiers, skeletons personifying death, as in that celebrated 
but horrid monument of Mrs, Nightingale, are discovered. ‘The 
whole of Westminster Abbey is an offence on this point, the beauty 
of the building having been miserably impaired by the accumu- 
lation of tasteless memorials of every imaginable size, shape, and 
device, stuck into every possible place in an excruciating abun- 
dance, so as justly to provoke Mr. Markland’s remark, that “ an 
entire stop should be put to the introduction of any fresh statues 
into that Abbey Church,” We must also include St, Paul’s in 
the same condemnation. When we are told that an offer was 
made by Sir Joshua Reynolds, Messrs. Barry, Cipriani, West, 
and others, to furnish gratuitously a series of Scriptural paintings 
to fill up the naked spaces on the walls and piers, we cannot but 
conceive the whole of the heathen tableaux in marble which have 
been preferred, to be melancholy intruders, altogether in the way, 
though we may console ourselves with the hope that the walls are 
providentially reserved for some more catholic school of painting. 
Vhere is indeed scarcely a church which has not since the Re- 
formation been architecturally maimed and spoiled by its monu- 
ments. 


“ Surely,” observes Mr. Markland, “‘ attention should always be paid 
to adapt a monument to the character of the building which is to con- 
tain it: we onght not to find in a cathedral, as we may now do, the model 
of a Grecian temple, a specimen of Attic taste amongst massive Norman 
rete and ponderous arches! Carelessness in these matters has led, in 
ater days, to the introduction of absurd and fantastic sepulchral memo- 
rials into several of our finest churches, which reflect severely upon the 
negligence of those who ought to have proved themselves more vigilant 
guardians of their sacred trust. .... If we select examples of monu- 
ments from periods antecedent to the reign of Henry the Eighth, we 
seldom find any thing incongruous ; a harmony, propriety, and fitness 
are discernible, putting to shame the works of more recent times: sculp- 
tors worked in subordination to the plans of the architects, and the most 
ingenious of the latter displayed all their talents in the suitable decora- 
tion of shrines and tabernacles, applied to burial chapels or sacella. 
The chapels and tombs were erected entirely upon architectural prin- 
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ciples. With the introduction of the debased Italian style taste in 
monumental sculpture was almost if not altogether banished. Com 

the chantries in Winchester cathedral, the monuments of Edward the 
Second at Gloucester, and of the Black Prince at Canterbury, the ex- 
quisite Perey monument in Beverley Minster, and the noble series of 
tombs in Tewkesbury Church, (a fitting receptable for them,) with the 
degraded specimens—alas ! a most prolific class !—which were produced 
during nearly two centuries, dating from the middle of the: sixteenth. 
Whilst standing in the south aisle of the choir of Winchester cathedral, 
the spectator may contrast at one glance the altar tomb of De Vaux, the 
chantry of Fox, and the clumsy statue of Sir John Clobery, (the friend 
of General Monk,) ornamented with all kinds of military trophies. A 
long interval elapsed between the erection of the first and last of these 
monuments, but what a retrograde movement will be observed in the 
arts both of design and sculpture.” 


Under the offence of faulty position, we must class those monu- 
ments which are placed where altars formerly stood, or where we 
now expect to see them, A flagrant instance of this kind occurs in 
the Buckingham monument at Portsmouth. An example of this 
irreverence, though not without some accidental advantage, is to 
be seen in East Ham Church, Essex, in which a gorgeous monu- 
ment of Henry the Eighth’s date was erected against the wall of 
the semicircular apse, at a time when the altar was placed, as was 
usually the case, at the centre of the semicircle, ‘The result has 
been curious. ‘The order in Charles the First’s reign, to bring the 
altar close up to the east wall, could not be obeyed in this instance ; 
and it still remains in its ancient, but now most unusual position. 
Except that the altar looks, to aun English eye, as if it had been 
thrust out of its own place by the intruding monument, the effect 
is very good, though not intentionally produced. We cannot but 
remark that of late years the chancel has altogether been held 
in too little respect, and the immediate neighbourhood of the altar 
in sO many instances stuffed with cumbrous piles of sepulchral ma- 
sonry, that the eye rests on the records of men, when nothing 
should divert the thoughts from the most earnest contemplations 
of Him who is there peculiarly present in His mysteries, 

“In the chancels of the primitive and of the medieval Church, till 
the rude hand of sacrilegious innovation had plundered and defaced 
them, every thing was a type of heaven, as it is represented in the 
visions of the Apocalypse, and of the services which the blessed angel 
perform before the throne of God.”* | 

Even founders’ tombs were not in early times suffered to oc- 
Cupy a prominent place near the altar. ‘They 


“are generally towards the east end of the chancel, undistinguished by either 


* See an excellent paper on the Interior Arrangement of Churches, read before 
the Exeter Architectaral Society, by Dean Lowe, and since published at their request, 
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armorial bearings or inscription, as if the only pees they claimed for 
the holy work was sepulture in the most sacred part of the church. It 
is to be remarked, that such tombs are almost invariably placed m the 
north or south chancel wall, as if with the intention that the body 
should lie only partially in the chancel to which such sanctity was at- 
tached, that none but priests were allowed to be buried there. It is 
pot very uncommon to find a stone coffin by or under the chancel walls, 
upon making repairs or alterations near the spot ; and there can be little 
doubt it is in all such cases the founder's tomb.”* 

In one instance we have seen the founder’s tomb in an arch 
under the south wall of the south transept, the church being cru- 
ciform: the founder’s son was in this case subsequently buried 
under the same wall at his father’s feet. ‘There seems to ts a 
degree of irreverence and presumption in a monument at the 
eastern extremity of even a side aisle. One does not expect any 
mere human memorial to terminate the solemn vista: and one 
feels that the three aisles are ina manner only one. Yet that is 
generally the site chosen for the most pompous monument in the 
church, and every day is adding to the number of instances. The 
celebrated monument by Chantrey to the two sisters in Lichfield 
Cathedral is in this situation, and appears consequently to assume 
more than it ought. 

For illustrations of the next error, that is, for monuments bad 
in design, and unchristian, wherever they may be placed, we will 

o to St. Paul's, the most pagan of churches, Take the first, Sir 
Villiam Ponsonby’s; a female figure, with wings, is holding a 
wreath of laurel over the head of the dying warrior, who is himself 
nearly naked, and looks like Caesar in undress. Since this figure 
is not an angel, but an imaginary personage, heathen Victory, we 
object to her and her wreath altogether in a Christian church. 
Of the same order is that of Lord Cornwallis, in which we be- 
hold him placed loftily, as though he were a deity whom we were 
to worship, while beneath him sits a bold Pallas-looking lady, 
with a helmet, spear and shield, who, we are told, is a personifi- 
cation of the British empire. Next we come to Lord Nelson, 
who also stands high on a pedestal, while on the right Britannia 
is to be seen with two young seamen, ‘“‘ whose attention,” says 
the Guide Book, “ she is directing to the hero as their great ez- 
ample.” Does the Church teach us to make such men our ex- 
amples? We have Britannia on the monument of Captain Duff— 
again, on that of Captain Cooke—again, on that of General 
Ross—so that this fabulous fair one seems a very popular cha- 
racter. On the last there is an addition—Fame is descending 
with a laurel wreath; Fame, whem, as Christians, we are bound 

* Camden Society's Brasses, No. iv. p. 144. 


t This beautiful piece of sculpture is not a Christian monument. It represents only 
natural sleep; “ taking of rest in sleep,” 
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not to follow or care for. Lord Howe has the aforesaid Britannia 
above him, with a trident; she is degraded below Lord Nelson, 
while “ Victory, without wings, is leaning on History’s shoulder, 
and lays a branch of palm on the lap of Britannia,”—very pic- 
turesque and well suited for a scene at the end of a pantomime! 
We know not why in this case Victory is without wings, nor 
does our theology enlighten us. It is needful to have some tra- 
ditionary teaching in St. Paul's, else the interpretation of the 
monuments will inevitably be lost. Pursuing our course, we 
would rather see the monument of Bishop Middleton, one of 
the ¢hree bishops commemorated amid all these warriors, a ree 
cumbent figure, like that beautiful one of Bishop Stapledon in 
Exeter Cathedral, “ sleeping in dull cold marble,” instead of being 
perched up on a pedestal. We prefer the attitude and expres- 
sion, which reminds the living of death, and of the Christian’s 
rest after death. But we get worse and worse; Minerva and 
Hercules point to the bust of General Houghton, who fell at 
Albuera; Fame and History have again got together, and the 
former is acquainting the latter with the achievements of Lord 
Rodney; perhaps a little more clothing would have given Fame 
amore respectable appearance. It would be tedious to count 
the multiplications of Fame, Victory, Valour, and Britannia,* with 
the admirals and generals they severally patronize. Why not give 
each of these goddesses an image and an altar once for all? An- 
other war would fill this military and naval cathedral. The ex- 
cuses made by the sculptors themselves for these pagan enormities 
rest, we believe, on the fact, that they were overruled in their designs 
by a so-called— Committee of Taste, a fact which adds considerable 
support to our argument, that monuments are in some degree 
tests of the public feeling of the day, such a committee represent- 
ing the general taste of the country in the same manner as a com- 
mittee in parliament expresses the general sense of the House. 
The eminent sculptor, Mr. Bacon, has well and feelingly given 
proof of the truth and sincerity of these excuses in a beautiful piece 
of sculpture recently carved by the hand of the parent in memory 
of his daughter. This most devout monument of modern times 
is placed in the church of St. Thomas, Exeter; the figure is 
recumbent; the hands are clasped on the breast in prayer, as in 
the ancient models, but in the drapery there is a slight departure 


* Britannia, as well as the rest of these ideal personages, is of pagan origin, to be 
found on Roman coins and bas reliefs. She is, we suppose, ‘* the prince of the power” 
of Britain, It is, by the way, very distressing and indeed fearful to see the exclusion 
of Christian emblems from our coins and other national documents, and the substitution 
of oe ideas. These things have a meaning and a power also. The cross is dis- 
owned. The figure of St. George on the sovereign is not a Christian knight clothed 
aud armed with spiritual graces, but a naked G Castor, or Roman genius. 
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from the rigidity of the medieval statue, and over the arched 
recess under which it rests is graven the simple but most com- 
fortable sentence—“ I believe in the communion of saints.” 
Turning to Westminster, we find countless repetitions of the 
offence we are considering. ‘To quote from the “ Guide,” we 
are told of a monument to the Countess of Hertford, a.p. 1598, 
that it “ seems to represent a stately ¢emple ;” of another, to the 
Duchess of Somerset, ‘‘ which has the appearance of a most 
magnificent temple of various-coloured marble.” In the year 
1662, Lord Clare erected a statue of his son “in Grecian armour 
sitting on a Grecianaltar.” ‘There is this inconvenience in going 
back to Paganism after the reception of Christianity, that the 
mind is apt to get confused between the two, and to mingle the 
— elements together. Thus in the monument of the late 
uchess of Northumberland we perceive the heathen-christian 
disorder of the sculptor’s mind. The figures on each side are 
personifications of the great Christian graces of Faith and Hope, 
while, in direct contradiction of the religion which these call to 
remembrance, we behold above two Genii weeping over her urn! 
Posterity, if guide-books pass away, will be sorely divided as to 
the real creed of the Duchess, with such incongruous satellites at 
hertomb. But we approach next to a still more anomalous memo- 
rial, erected a.p. 1623. ‘The effigies of the Duke and Duchess of 
Richmond repose under a canopy of brass, supported by a rarely- 
united quaternion, by the figures of Faith, Hope, Charity, and 
Prudence ! while, to complete the puzzlement, ‘ on the top is a 
fine figure of Fame, taking her flight and resting only on her toe.” 
The interpretation of this riddle is difficult, neither is the moral 
easily to be inferred. ‘The only solution we can give of the first 
part of this sepulchral curiosity, is, that it was probably found an 
awkwardness to support a canopy by ¢hree figures, and, as the 
Scriptures link together but three great evangelical graces, it 
became necessary to invent a fourth, to be placed as a supporter 
at the vacant corner, whereupon the religion of the day immedi- 
ately suggested Prudence as the fittest companion. If this expla- 
nation be not thought sufliciently recondite, perhaps the moral is 
that the distinction given in Scripture to these three virtues, how- 
ever excellent they be, is to be understood cum grano salis, on the 
= of acertain hero that the better part of valour is discretion. 
Yeptune and Mars stand, at the tomb of the favourite of James L., 
the Duke of Buckingham. Sir George Hollis is represented as 
standing erect wpon a lofty altar in a Roman habit, with Pallas 
on one side, and Bellona on another. General Wolfe has a singular 
memorial; the siege of Quebec is faithfully delineated in metal, 
while the dying soldier, supporting himself on one arm, with the 
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other points to Glory in the form of an angel in the clouds, 
holding forth a wreath ready to crown him. ‘This is an entirely 
new divinity. Pulteney, Earl of Bath, is attended by Wisdom and 
Poetry ; Sir Robert Alton by our old friends Apollo and Minerva; 
Philipps, the author of the poem on Cider, is placed in an arbour 
of vines, laurels, and apple trees, with the appropriate and Christian 
motto, “ Honos erat huic quoque Pomo.” With Garrick we 
see Tragedy, Comedy, and acurtain, The bust of Isaac Watts is 
supported by Genii, Mrs. Mary Beaufoy’s monument must not 
be forgotten; “the principal figure is represented in a devout 
posture with cherubs crowning her”—so far so good—but, “on 
each side are Cupids lamenting the early decay of virgin beauty.” 
Fiction in one part leads us naturally to suspect fiction in another, 
and, as we are not supposed to believe in the existence of Cupids, 
so it may be inferred, we are not supposed to believe that the 
‘devout posture of the lady” is a true representation of one of 
her common attitudes in life. Lord Stanhope is also attended by 
Cupid and Pallas, so that in Christian churches Cupid is by no 
means a forbidden personage, whatever his name might lead us to 
suppose. 

The most melancholy part of the subject, is the thought how 
much learning and genius, poetry and fine feeling, has been lost 
to the Christian by ill association with unchristian ideas. Take, 


for example, the following monument, as described in Pennant’s 
London. 


‘A very fine figure of Time, cut in Italy, in white marble, holds in 
his band a scroll, with an inscription of uncommon elegance, written b 
Doctor Friend to commemorate the premature death of the Honourable 


Philip Carteret at the age of nineteen. Time thus seems to address 
himself to him. 


Quid breves te delicias tuorum 
Neniis Phoebi chorus omnis urget, 
Et mee falcis subito recisum 

Vulnere plangit ? 

“ En! -puer, vitee pretium caducee— 
Hic tuam custos vigil ad favillam 
Semper adstabo et memori tuebor 

Marmore famam. 

Audies clarus pietate, moram 
Integer, multe studiosus artis : 
Hac frequens olim leget, hec sequetur 

Ai mula pubes.” 

Here we have Phoebus and Time, apparently in active sym- 
pathy and alliance. ‘The youth was a devotee of Phoebus, and is 
lamented by him and his choirs. He has his reward; for at the 
intercession of Pha:bus, Time compensates for his short and bril- 
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liant career by performing the office of a guardian angel—guard- 
ing his memory and bis ashes, for his body had been burnt in token 
that it is never to rise again. 

So much for Westminster and St. Paul’s! we know not exactly 
where or how to speak of the wax figures which are kept in glass 
cases or cupboards at Westminster, but we feel almost inclined to 
make a humble petition to the Chapter of that Church to present 
them to the celebrated Madame Tussaud, or perhaps, taking the 
hint from us, Madame Tussaud may assume courage to ask them 
for herself, 

The same offences on a smaller scale are visible in almost 
every cathedral and church. Thus in a stately monument over 
Commodore Mitchell, in the church of Chittern St. Mary, Wilts, 
commemorating, among other virtues, that he was a zealous 
maintainer of the Protestant succession, and was promoted as 
such, we have a sort of arsenal in marble; the following is a list 
of arms and instruments piled round the inscription, besides a 
sea-fight raging below,—cannons, cannon-balls, rammers, sponges, 
and divers other instruments used for loading, musquets, blunder- 
busses, pikes, cutlasses, daggers, flags, a globe, a ee x a 
chart, a lien. trumpets, and a good deal beside which we could 
not understand, 

Under the same head, though they sin in a less degree, we 
must reckon those statues, which, without any devices of heathen- 
ism, hold positions irreverent and unsuited to the House of God; 
thus, for instance, we would condemn that of Mr. Canning in St. 
Paul’s, which represents him in the act of making a speech in 
parliament, ‘This oratorical attitude would become the place 
where his oratory was heard, were there any statue gallery of 
great statesmen erected in the new Houses; but it is painfully 
irreverent in its present place. We also object strongly to all 
sedentary figures, such as that of Dean Jackson in Christ Church 
Cathedral, which, considering the attitude, would be advantage- 
ously moved to Christ Church Hall or Library; that of North- 
cote, recently erected in Exeter Cathedral by Chantrey and one of 
his latest works, though magnificent as a work of art, labours 
under the same defect; the figure is sitting comfortably in an arm- 
chair, as in a studio, with a palette in the hand. The statue of 
Sir Richard Colt Hoare, lately erected in the north transept of 
Salisbury Cathedral, is of the same class; though very beautifully 
executed by Lucas,* it is wholly unfit for the cathedral, and so 


* It is due to this talented artist to mention, that his own wish was for a recumbent 
figure with a canopy ; but he was overruled by the majority of a committee of friends, 
to whom he was referred by the family. Mr. Lucas is preparing for publication a 
series of designs for monuments, aiming at an ecclesiastical character. It cannot fail to 
be a most interesting work, apd an important step in the public taste. 
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contrary to the tone of the place, as quite to destroy the character 
of the transept, and, as artists say, to Avid the original effect. 
Sir Richard is represented as sitting in .a library chair, in his 
reading gown hanging loosely about him, writing,—of course with 
no regard to the sacred purpose of the place. ‘The model sub- 
mitted by Mr. Bailey to the subscribers for a monument about 
to be erected to the memory of Dr. Butler, Bishop of Lichfield, 
is thus described: ‘“ ‘The design displays the full length figure of 
a prelate, in the episcopal habit, seated in a chair, as in a medi- 
tative posture, and the head slightly resting on the left hand, It 
will be raised ona marble pedestal, with a circular front, on which 
the inscription will be placed.” We are further informed, that it 
is to be placed at the eastern end of ‘Trinity chapel, in the venerable 
church of St. Mary, Shrewsbury. There is one statue in West- 
minster Abbey, which, though with pain, we cannot omit to notice; 
it is erected in honour of one, who deserved Christian honour for 
his simple and earnest piety in lukewarm times ; but unfortunately 
the opportunity of conveying a religious impression to the living 
has been lost; he is represented as engaged in /ive/y conversation. 
How well would the attitude of prayer have become the figure of 
such a man! 

All bodily action, implying of course a degree of motion, should 
be avoided in monumental sculpture. It is difficult to represent 
itin marble at all. Again, any action which is not easy to sus- 
tain with grace, should especially be avoided in monuments; and 
sacred action we really think is more objectionable than any. A 
marble preacher is ridiculous. Such is the well-known monue 
ment of Dr. Wallis, the Savillian Professor, in St. Mary’s, 
Oxford, which, after more than a century’s elevation, has lately 
been exposed to some sad reverses and indignities, on the resto- 
ration of the interior of that church. The figure of the geome- 
trical theologian had been originally stuck against one of the 
pillars, representing him as in the act of preaching, with uplifted 
hands, as if in empty mimicry of the actual university preacher. 
It was removed to the east extremity of the south aisle; but when 
a large stove was placed immediately under, every body was struck 
with the idea that the cold marble was expanding its hands to 
catch the genial warmth from the stove; it was therefore again 
removed, and is, we believe, still continuing its imaginary dis- 
course in some more dusky corner. 

The third class of offences is with regard to the subjects com- 
memorated ; and the mode of describing them, measured by the 
rules of truth andChristian propriety. All false and excessively 
eulogistic inscriptions come under this head ; as well as all those 
in which topics and details are introduced not in character with 
the sanctity of the place. It is the worst offence of all to 
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“ blazon evil deeds,” to commemorate in the Church those, who, 
either by life or doctrine, deserved excommunication. We must 
be brief on this point, though there is ample “ room and verge 
enough” for much severe and well-deserved criticism. ‘The 
character or creed of the dead seems in the last period to have 
been witer/y overlooked ; worldly greatness has been the key to 
the House of God; men of doubtful faith and dissolute life, if 
they have been but distinguished for forensic, parliamentary, 
military or naval genius, have been honoured with pompous 
memorials, erected not merely by partial relatives, whom affection 
might have somewhat blinded to their faults, but often by grants 
of public money. We are bound to lament, on moral grounds, 
the monuments of such men as Lord Nelson, and, for the sake 
of the Christian faith, that of Northcote; the one was noto- 
riously profligate in private life, the other professed Deism. 
We also object to that of poor Chatterton, who lived an infidel 
and died by his own hand. This last holds a curiously ambi- 
guous position, betraying the hesitation and scruples of those 
who reared it; they have not ventured to introduce it within 
that magnificent church St. Mary’s, Redcliff, but have placed it 
outside, as close as possible to the wall of the church, almost 
against it,* 

We come now to the fourth and fifth heads, which include the 
two errors into which inscriptions may fall; they may err in the 
moral, or they may err in the doctrine. We will proceed to give 
a few specimens of the first, that is, of the utter absence of any 
thing pebensing to be religious in modern epitaphs. We find 
one honouring James Watt for the improvement of the steam en- 
gine; another Rennie for the erection of Waterloo and South- 
wark Bridges, Plymouth Breakwater, Sheerness Docks; another 
Sir B. Milne for the erection “ of the magnificent bridge over 
the Thames at Blackfriars, and for bis labours at the New River 
aqueduct ;” another commemorating Earl Stanhope, in that he 
was “fever a determined supporter of the trial by jury, of the 
freedom of elections, of a numerous well-regulated militia, and 
of the liberty of the press.” Now of course great discoverers, 
inventors, public deliverers, and other benefactors, may reason- 
ably and piously be recorded by the Church ;—but as Christians 
also, as instruments in the Almighty’s hand for the convenience 
and happiness of man. A canon of Exeter is commemorated for 
having exercised a novel species of charity; he was “ to his 
houses a muniticent benefactor; the one he rebuilt from the 


* While we write we see in the papers the death of the Dean of Westminster. 
Unless we are misiaformed, a statue of Lord Byron, the result of a public subscrip- 
tion, has been for many years, and is at this moment, lying at the custom house, 
or some other depositary, waiting for a more compliant dean than Dr. Ireland. 
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ground, and added to the ornaments and conveniences of another,” 
1789 ;—an epitaph which forcibly reminded us of the disinter- 
ested liberality of the individual immortalised by Goldsmith— 


“ The naked every day he clad 
When he put on his clothes.” 


The gorgeous monument of Elizabeth, Countess of Shrews- 
bury, in the Devonshire Mausoleum at Derby, erected in the 
lifetime of the lady, and under her inspection, after commemo- 
rating her four husbands, and her children, with all their mar- 
riages, titles, &c., proceeds— Hec inclitissima Elizabetha Salo- 
pie Comitessa, edium de Chatsworth, Hardwick, et Oldcotes, 
magnificentia clarissimarum fabricatrix, &c.” It is said she had 
been told she would never die so long as she continued building, 
and died at the age of ninety in a frost. 


A monument in Fordingbridge Church, Hants, on Major Hay, 
who fell at Bayonne, says— 


‘ But the respect and love of friends, the enjoyment and honours of 
private life, aud every ordinary object of ambition disappeared before his 
passion for military glory. He has bequeathed his renown among the 


heroes of his time as a grateful solace to his friends and a sacred inhe- 
ritance to his children.” 


The epitaph on a Captain Faulknor enters into the detail of a 
sea-fight with nautical enthusiasm. Captain Faulknor 


“ having observed the great superiority of the enemy, and having lost 
most of his masts and rigging, watched an opportunity of the bowsprit 
of La Pique coming athwart the Blanche, with bis own hands lashed it 
to the capstan, and thus converted the whole stern of the Blauche into 
one battery ; but unfortunately, soon after this bold and daring ma- 
neeuvre, he was shot through the heart.” 


As a specimen of the tedious biographical epitaph over one 
who prospered in the world, we quote the following :— 


“ Here lyeth the body of Thomas, Lord Wyndham, of Finglass, in 
the kingdom of Ireland, youngest son of John Wyndham, of Norming- 
ton, in this county, Esq. He was educated in the school of the Canons 
of this close, from whence he went, in 1698, to Wadham College, in 
the University of Oxford : he removed from thence to Lincoln’s Inn, in 
1701, and was there called to the degree of barrister at law, in 1705. 
In the ev 1724, his Majesty Kjng George the First was pleased to 
appoint him Chief Justice of the Court of Common Pleas, in Ireland, 
Where he sat two years. In December, 1726, he was advanced to the 
office of Lord High Chancellor of Ireland, and constituted one of the 
Lord Justices of that kingdom, into which last office he was sworn eight 
several times. On the demise of King George the First, his Majesty 
King George the Second renewed his commission as Lord High Chan- 
cellor ; and in September, 1731, in consideration of diligent and faithful 
services, was pleased to create him a Baron of the kingdom of Ireland. 
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He presided in six Sessions of Parliament, as Speaker of the House of 
Lords of Ireland, where there is a Session but once in two years. In 
‘ April, 1739, he sat as Lord High Steward of Ireland, on the trial of 
; Lord Barry, of Sautry, being the first Lord High Steward that ever was 
appointed in that kingdom. In September, 1739, he resigned his office 
at bis own request, on account of an ill state of health, contracted by a 
too intent and long application to a great variety of business he had been 
engaged in. He was a member of the Established Church, a strenuous 
i asserter of lawful liberty, a zealous promoter of justice, a dutiful subject, 
1 hee and a kind relation. He was born on the 27th of Dec. 1681; he died 
he on the 24th of Nov. 1745.” 


Lee at We must contrast the wordy vanity of this profoundly elaborate 
inscription, which “drags its slow length dong,” and in which 
even the months of successive appointments are duly chronicled 
| for the enlightenment of future ages, with another, the vanity of 
iy which betrays itself in its brevity. A handsome monument in 
a the mother church of a county town, consisting of a bust sur- 
mounting a pedestal, is inscribed with but one expressive word, 
“ Phillips!” the said Phillips having been nothing in the world 
but a worthy fox-hunting squire in the county, of whom, after a 
dozen years, nothing but the mere name survives—a fact, which 
| perhaps the inscription, with a little latent humour, is designed 
to convey. Another wealthy squire, who, in discharge of his 
ae oh office of patron, is reported to have presented to the rectory, on 
the understanding that the presentee should be content with the 
existing composition, which happened to be about half the due 
amount, and which, under the Tithe Commutation Act, has 
become perpetual, is thus commemorated :— 
* Hic jacet 
Hujus manorii et ecclesie 


Patronus 


We know not what authority there is for the expression “ patronus 
: manorti”’ in the same sense as “ patronus ecclesia.” But it is 
* clear that the executors considered the rights of the deceased §& 
Ty gad over the Church were much of the same character as those the 
pave law had given him over the manor; and that he had been fully 
; entitled to make as good a bargain as he could with his eccle- 
siastical dependant. 
Hh We must plunge once more into lengthiness, to enumerate the 
ae titles to which an infant son of the Earl of Leicester was heir, 
+ which, nevertheless, the pride of Puritanism delights to record 
5 | at | upon the tomb. ‘The inscription is in the Beauchamp Chapel, 
TEL in St. Mary's, Warwick :— 


“ Here resteth the body of that noble Impe, Robert of Duddely, 
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Barron of Denbigh, sonne of Robert Earle of Leicester, nephew and heire 
unto Ambrose Earle of Warwick, Brethren, both sonnes of the mighty 
Prince John, late Duke of Northumberland, and that was cosin and heire 
to S* John Grey, Viscount L’Isle, nephew and heire unto the Lady 
Margaret, Countesse of Shrewsbury, the eldest daughter and co-heir of 
the noble Earle of Warr: Sir Richard Beauchamp here interred a child, 
of great parentage, but of far greater hope, taken from this transitory 
unto everlasting life, in his tender age, at Wansted in Essex, on Sunday, 
the 19th of July, in the yeare of our Lord God 1584,” &c. 


How such an epitaph is shamed by any contrast with those of an 
earlier date. ‘Take, for instance, the brass of Dr. Hewke, which 
the Camden Society have engraved. A large grey marble slab in 
Caius College Chapel is inlaid with the figure of a priest in pon- 
tificalibus ; over the head are two labels. On the first, 


** Sancta Trinitas, unus Deus, miserere nobis.” 
On the second, 


‘« Of yowr charete, pray for ye Sowle of 
Master Walter Hewke, Doctor of Cano.” 


At his feet, in bossed letters, 
“ Gloria Fama Scolis Laus Artes cetera midi. 
Vana nimis valeant, spes michi sola Jhesus. 
Suscipe Walteri, bone Jhesu, in fine dierum, 
Qui obiit anno Dii millesimo quingentesimo X°.” 

It is very evident that lengthiness in all subjects akin to religion 
came in at the Reformation. How it was, we know not. Long 
sermons then came in; long exhortations and prayers, Pos- 
sibly it arose from religion then being viewed more in its human 
than in its divine relations, Self is always a fertile subject; 
for one who can think of nothing else, and refuses to con- 
template the Deity, may yet find an endless gratification in 
the thought of himself, and even in a certain religious talk about 
himself. LEgotism is moreover akin to flattery. An egotistical 
age is a laudatory age. The subject before us affords many illus- 
trations of what we are saying. From the Reformation down- 
wards, the simple, and sublime, and purely religious, has disap- 
peared in epitaphs. Since that, all has been diffuseness, con- 
fusion, personal vanity, affectation, feeling exhibited with effort, 
and a certain grovelling mixture of spiritual and secular affairs— 
virtues and vices, heaven and houses, graces and titles ; in a word, 
God and Mammon, We have given some instances, and have 
more before us—more, indeed, than our limits will allow us to 
bring in, The following quaint affair is one of the least excep- 
tionable of the class we refer to :— 


“ Heare born, heare lived, heare died, and buried heare, 
Lieth Richard Hill, thrise bailif of this Borrow ; 
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Too matrones of good fame, be married in God's feare, 
And now releast in joi, he reasts from worldlie sorrow ; 
Here lieth intombed the corps of Richarde Hill, 

A woollen draper being in his time, 

Whose virtues live, whose fame doth flourish stil ; 
Though hee deceased be to dust and slime, 

A mirror he and parterne mai be made, 

For such as shali suckcead him in that trade ; 

He did not use to sweare, to glose, eather faigne, 

His brother to defraude in bargaininge ; 

Hee would not strive to get excessive gaine 

In ani cloth or other kind of thinge : 

His servant, S. T. this truth can testifie, 

A witness that beheld it with my eie.” 


The following, from South Molton Church, 1642, will serve 
to illustrate the progress of the encomiastic style : 


* Shobrooke, there’s no man living can deny, 


Christ's faithful Sarvant thou didst live and die. 

Expect not then a stone thy praise should speake ; 

No, no, such vessells soon will leake. 

Christ’s self provides thee an incomium, 

When hee shall say, Com, faythfull servant, com, 

Receave thy wages for thy labours many 

Of blessedness, the glorious golden penny. 
Vincenti dabitur.” 


It is pleasing to discover every now and then, even in the most 
degenerate days, examples of a higher and purer religious tone— 
heaven instead of earth, and God’s mercies instead of man’s 
praises. In the following verses, written with a taste sufficiently 
cultivated to show that the simplicity of the feeling is no matter 
of accident, death is looked on cheerfully, as sleep in Christ, 
without that longing, lingering look behind, betrayed in some of 
the inscriptions we have quoted, though they seem ever so reli- 
gious. ‘They are from Bishopstrowe Church, Wilts, and have an 
epigrammatic turn characteristic of their age :— 


“14th Sept. 1676. 
JEtatis mex, 21. 

Membra dum lecto recreare molli 

Ire dormitum cupio, repente 

Mente mutata, morior, quietem 

Nacta perennem. 

Et quatuor placid’ premissos morte sorores 

Ipsa lubens Christo quinta vocante sequor. 
Tres reliquas, fratresque duos, et utrumque parentem, 

Flere vetat felix nata, beata soror, 


Abigail Puckler.” 
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We will now proceed to the fifth class of offences, viz. those 
which regard the doctrinal tone of the inscription, supposing it to be 
religious ;—all deficiency or suppression of some truth that should 
appear, or introduction of doctrine plainly erroneous or soundin 
like error, Some of the inscriptions we have already noticed 
will come under this head, as suppressing Christian hope—as 
denoting nothing but sorrow, the unqualified, uncomforted sorrow 
of a Cicero lamenting his Tullia. We are loath to call this 
heathenism, because we know that many do receive Christianity 
as a code of morality, and a source of a vague sort of hope and 
confidence, yet not as the remedy and consolation for earthly 
losses and bereavements. Now whatever people may feel, and 
however much we may excuse the intense and uncontrolled 
character of their feelings, so long as they cherish them in private, 
we maintain that they have no right to obtrude on the Christian 

ublic the spectacle of a grief unconsoled by Christian hopes, 
tis an injurious example, tending to unbelief and self-aban- 
donment. Our duty to our fellow Christians, most of whom 
have suffered, and will have to suffer, as much as we have, re- 
quires that we should in public at least demean ourselves as Chris- 
tans, and wear hope on our brow. 

In Ashbourn Church there is a most beautiful monument of a 
sleeping child, whence Chantry took his idea of the children in 
Lichfield Cathedral; the ivscriptions are very affecting, but 
indicate a want of Christian hope and comfort; the second 
coming of the Lord, and the resurrection of the dead, with which 


the Apostle exhorts us to “ comfort one another” in our bereave- 
ments, are forgotten. 


“ I was not in safety, neither had I rest and the trouble came. 

“ To Penelope, only child of Sir Brooke and Dame Susannah Booth- 
by, born April 11th, 1785 ; died March 13th, 1791. She was in form 
and intellect most exquisite. The unfortunate parents ventured their 
all on this frail bark, and the wreck was total. 

* Omnia tecum una perierunt gaudia nostra. 

Tu vero felix et beata Penelope mea, 

Que tot tantisque miseriis una morte perfuncta es,” 

‘* Lei che'l ciel ne mostra terra n’asconde. 
Le crespe chiome «d'or puro lucente. 
E] lampeggiar dell Angelico riso, 
Che solean far in Terra un Paradiso 
Poca polvere son che nulla sente.” 

Beauté, c'est donc ici ton dernierazyle. Sou cercueil ne la contient 


= toute entiere; il attend le reste de sa proie: il ne lattendra pas 
ongtemps.” 


Another almost universal error into which modern doctrinal 
epitaphs have fallen, is no less than to contradict the revelation of 
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the Day of Judgment, and consequently of an intermediate 
state. ‘There is scarcely a church, in which we do not find epi- 
taphs claiming for the departed Christian, in the most unquali- 
fied terms, the present enjoyment of consummate bliss. So long 
as the word Heaven is used in a general sense, for heavenly 
regions, or a heavenly place, one might not object to it; for doubt- 
less Paradise is something heavenly, though, strictly speaking, a 
region of He//. But the expressions commonly used belong 
more to a sort of natural religion, taking a few images from the 
Gospel, than to the Gospel itself. People seem to fancy, too, that 
the soul which bas departed in the faith of Christ ascends in the 
order of nature, and by a kind of inherent right, to the highest 
and ultimate degree of happiness; just as the heathen philoso- 
pher imagined the soul, as a kind of pure element, to rise like a 
vapour in the atmosphere, or an air bubble in the water, to its 
proper level and equilibrium, Of course it 1s a/so painful to see 
any degree of future happiness and glory claimed for persons of 
doubtful holiness, or flagrant inconsistency. But this is a grave 
and delicate question. We are rather speaking of the popular 
confusion between Paradise and Heaven properly so called. 


Thus in Salisbury Cathedral it is said of one Charles Langford, 
who died in 1635— 


** Supergressus jam fere modum humanum 
Angelorum inseritur choro.” 


One of the three inscriptions on Shakspeare’s tomb at Strat- 
ford has this error in addition to its Paganism :-— 


* Judicio Pylium, genio Socratem, arte Maronem, 
Terra tegit, Populus meeret, Olympus habet.” 

Of a piece with the last are all these eulogies which are more 
than eulogies, and cannot so much be called praise, as a doctrinal 
and formal assertion of the sinlessness of the subject,—a sort of 
private canonization,—nay more, for the Catholic Church has 
never declared her saints to have been without sin. Every church 
and churchyard will furnish examples, so there is no occasion for 
us to do more than just illustrate our meaning. Lord Chief 
Justice Hyde, buried in Salisbury Cathedral, is said to have been 


‘* Adami instar felicitate juxta ac adversis notus, 
Adamo felicior quod semper innocens. 1667.” 


In the south transept of this cathedral is another inscription, 
commemorating a lady in terms not fit to be applied to any 
daughter of Adam. Sir Thomas Smyth, whose tomb is in St. 
Michael’s Church, Theydon Mount, Essex, is made in like man- 
ner to say in his epitaph— 

Innocuus vixi.” 
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One Ursula Sadler is described on a slab in Salisbury Cathe- 
dral as 


“ Ultra formam humanam Angelica.” 


The following epitaph over Dame Selby, in Ightham Church, 
Kent, claims for its subject, not indeed perfection, but a kind of 
eclectic excellence equally unattainable. The writer seems to 
have thought himself under the same necessity as Prometheus, 
addere principi Limo coactus particulam undique Desectam, 


** In heart a Lydia, in tongue a Hannah, 
In zeal a Ruth, in wedlock a Susanna ; 
Pradently wise, and providently wary, 
For earth a Martha, and for heaven a Mary.” 


The following may also be considered as an eulogy carried to 
the excess of doctrinal error. If it be true, the subject ought by 
this time to have been known to every child in England, as the 
saint, and more than the saint, of this nation. 


** Sacred to the Memory 
of 
A— — 
Relict of, the 
Rev, C—— D——, Minister of this parish, 
and daughter 
of E F——, Esq, of G——, 
In this county, 
By-an heiress of the family of H———. 
Exemplary in every Station of Life, 
And every stage of Existence ; 
Adorned with every personal Grace, 
And gifted with every intellectual Endowment ; 
Purified and exalted by Christian Principles and Hopes, 
Animated by Christian Benevolence, 
And veiled with Christian Humility ; 
She enjoyed on Earth 
The Love and Veneration of all who knew her, 
And in joining her kindred Saints in Heaven, 
She left the Lustre of a bright Example 
To her family and the World. 


She died 
Atl » near J———, in the 
County of K— 


The residence of her eldest son, 
Onthe * * * * *®, In the 70th year of her age. 


‘ The memory of the Just shall be blessed.’” 
The following inscription is from a monument erected to a 
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lady by her husband, within the last ten years, in the diocese of 
Winchester. 


** Sweet spirit, who in loveliest mortal form 
Did’st win and wean me from the world, and charm 
My heart, my nature, every thought of mine, 
To seek its origin or end in thine ;— 
Who mortal wert to me—the source or test 
Of all that dignified, or truly blest 
Man’s mortal nature ; deign to guard me still ; 
Now mould me, Mary, to thy heavenly will.” 


We need not express any opinion on the above, nor on the 
lines that follow, which indeed may mean anything or nothing, 
They certainly startled us, meeting them as we did in a country 
church-yard with a date of the present century: 


* Blanda tibi requies tumuli, fidissima conjux 
Sit, blandusque sopor, dum tuba sancta vocet. 
Tunc O si tecum purus, felixque resurgam, 
Si mea sit rursum dextera juncta tue ! 
Judicis at summi timeam si conscius ora, 
Extendus trepido, dulcis Eliza, manum. 
Me scelere indignum introductus purior i 
Sic eris in celis, hic mihi quod fueras.” 


Far more serious errors, because the errors of irreligion, are not 
uncommon. On the tomb of John Sheffield, Duke of Bucking- 
ham, is the well-known sentence quoted by Mr. Markland. 


** Dubius, sed non improbus, vixi ; 
Incertus morior, non perturbatus ; 
Humanum est nescire, et errare. 

Deo confido 
Omnipotenti benevolentissimo. 
Ens entium miserere mei. 


Pro rege sepe, pro republicA semper.” 


We read in the church-yard of Walditch, Dorset, these out- 
rageous lines 


‘In memory of Gideon Tucker, who died on the 29th of March, 
1831, aged nineteen years. The deceased was sober, honest, and reli- 
gious: he bore a lingering illness with fortitude and resignation : his 
religious opinions were Unitarian, or a belief in one God in one Person, 
as declared by Christ himself in the 17th chapter of John and 3d verse, 


* This is life eternal, to know the only true God and Jesus Christ whom 
thou hast sent.’ ” 


In a conspicuous part of the church-yard of a considerable 
town, we have seen a monument recently erected over the Rev. 


, a dissenting preacher, setting forth that he had received 
“a true call from the Shepherd and Bishop of souls.” 
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Thus, in these few instances of doctrinal inscriptions, we have 
enumerated these monstrous errors, which perhaps will be enough 
for the occasion: denial of the day of judgment—denial of an 
intermediate state—denial of the blessed ‘Trinity—the profession 
of scepticism, and the assertion of entire sinlessness, 

We will add a few examples of a lighter style of offence; one 
which in various degrees has been very common these three cen- 
turies, indicating sometimes only a low taste, and sometimes pro- 
faneness. We mean witty monumental inscriptions. 


~ 


Punning epitaphs were much indulged in during the seven- 
teenth century, and elaborate anagrams veiled or diverted the 
grief of the survivors; tombs were converted into jest-books, and 
death became a pleasantry. In Westminster Abbey we read— 


“ Here lie the remains of Sir James Fullerton ; he died fuller of faith 


than of fear, fuller of resolution than of pains, fuller of honour than of 
days.” 


An inscription of the same character in Gawsworth Church, 
Cheshire, ends some bad verses by speaking of Sir Edward 
Fitton and family, as ‘ Fitt-ons to weare a heavenly diadem.” 
In Ledbury Church, Hereford, at the east end of the chancel, is 
a slab to the memory of Charles, son of Francis Godwin, Bishop 
of Hereford, and his wife Dorothea, inscribed— 


Preibit Dorothea, sequitur Carolus : 
Ambo resurgunt.” 
“ Godwyn the one, Godwun the other.” 


Another, equally playful, is or was in Beddington Church, 
Surrey. 
Mors super virides montes. 
‘Thomas Greenhill born and bredd in the famous university of Oxon, 
Bachelor of Arts, and sometime Student of Magd. Coll. Steward to the 


—_ knight Sir Nic’ Carew, of Beddington, who deceased Sep. 17, 
4. 


“ Under thy feet interr’d is here 
A native born in Oxfordshire ; 
First life and learning Oxford gave ; 
Surry bim his death and grave : 
He once a Hill was fresh and Greene, 
Now withered is not to be seene ; 
Earth in earth shovel'd up is shut ; 
A Hill into a Hole is put ; 
But darksome earth by Power Divine, 
Bright at last as the sun may shine,” 


Anagrams were imagined to bear a real religious import, as if 
the character or the fortunes of the person were providentially 
hidden in the name. They deserve therefore rather more respect 
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than a mere play upon words and syllables. The following are 


4 examples, ‘The first is from ‘Taplow Church. 
' ‘Here lyeth the bodie of Hester, late lovynge wife to Henry Man- 
r : field, Esq’, who died in the Catholique Romane faith in which she lived. 
She departed this life xiii of Decemb' in y* yeare of our Lorde 
1617. 
Hester Mantield. 
i Anagram. 
iit Mars fled in thee. 
Ay “ The God of Mars and discord needes must yielde 
nh : Where thy all-peaceful soul doth man the fielde ; 
bic No marvel though dissention flie from thee, 
a eee Who always didst embrace true charitie.” 
| i The next is of the date 1626. 
Gervesin Sleigh, Anagram. 
He i s re gavisus lege. 


* Qui que sunt legis prestat, procurat, et urget, 
at . Is re gavisus lege procul dubio est. 
es Talis erat noster Gervasius integer ipse, 
Justitiee locuples ac Eleemosyne. 
Talis erat noster procurans omnia justa 
Sive foris obiit munia, sive domi. 
Talis erat cunctos urgens ad justa patranda 
Sumptibus, exemplis, consiliis, precibus : 
; His tamen haud fisus queis, siquis, fidere possit, 
Exclamat moriens, ‘O miserere Deus.’ 
Qui legis hec, legem serva: te servet Jesus, 
Si re gavisus lege cluere velis.” 


A religious intention goes far to redeem even the most common 
and familiar kind of play upon words.. But then it is a dan- 
erous instrument, and ought to be delicately handled. We fear 
it would not do for the present times, ‘The following is a cha- 
racteristic specimen of the age when this kind of wit was in more 
esteem. It is from a tablet in the chancel of Sidbury Church, 
Devon, to the memory of John Stone, a freemason, who died 
January 1, 1617. 
* On our great Corner-stone this Stone relied 
For blessing to his building, loveing most 
To build God's temples, in works he died 
And lived the Temple of the Holy Ghost, 
In whose hard life is proved and honest fame 
God can of Stones raise seed to Abraham.” 


What can be more profane than the play on Scripture, which 
Pope wrote as an epitaph for Newton. 
: “ Nature and Nature's laws lay hid in Night, 
: God said, Let Newton be! and all was light.” 
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The other inscription, which is to be seen in the chapel of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, is utterly destitute of religion, and 
commemorates only his intellectual greatness, He is noted as 
one— 

“ Qui humanum genus ingenio superavit ;” 
or, as it has been translated, “ Senior wrangler of the human race.” 
The epitaph on General Strode concludes by saying, 


‘He was a strenuous asserter of both civil and religious liberty, as 


established at the glorious Revolution of King William. Military 
Reader! go thou and do likewise.” 7 


Thus are our blessed Saviour’s lessons of love and charity paro- 


died. General Strode is the good Samaritan ! 


Another, in St. Edmund’s Church, Salisbury, is complete non- 
sense, and was intended to be so: 


Innocence embellishes divinely complete, 
In prescience poe now sublimely great, 
In the benign, perfecting, vivifying state, 
To heaven guardian, occupy the skies ; 
The pre-existence God, omnipotent, All-wise, 
He can surpassingly immortalize the theme, 
And perminent thy soul, celestial, supreme. 
When gracious effulgence bids the graves resign, 
The Creator's nursing protection be thine, 
So each perspiring ether will joyfully rise, 
Transcendently good, supereminently wise.” 

Here then we will close our melancholy illustrations of monu- 
mental devices and inscriptions in the last period—illustrations 
which might be expanded into a volume under each of the several 
heads which we have touched upon, But the examples given 
may be sufficient in number to convince us of the fact, that our 
modern monumental architecture has been, on the whole, either 
worldly and unchristian in its tone, or tainted with the expression 
of loose imperfect religious views, repugnant to the Word of 
God and the doctrine of the Holy Catholic Church. It has not 
however been our desire simply to find fault without suggesting 
a remedy, while we believe that the remedy, if applied with 
judgment, would be accepted at first without complaint, and 
finally with satisfaction. ‘The cure is to be found in the diligent 
exercise of that reasonable control by the clergy which on this 
matter they possess. Whatever else of wholesome authority may 
have been wrested from their hands, they have retained the 
unquestionable power to prevent the introduction of a single 
monument or a single epitaph; every abuse in this respect must 
be laid wholly to their charge, since no abuse could possibly exist 
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Ms we without their sufferance, and this responsibility they may perhaps 
pens | be disposed more deeply to consider, when they see the grievous 
lis errors that have risen from its neglect. : 
NE jae But perhaps we might be allowed to offer a few suggestions 
Hel for the sake of those who have been unaccustomed to exercise 
5 | their monumental authority, and who may scarcely know how to 
Baus | begin, while the same hints may be profitable to those who pur- 
| : pose erecting any monument. We would suggest then first of 
Nf . all, that no Grecian devices be allowed; and, while confessedly §& 
| (eee in a Grecian Church such would seem most harmonious, it : 
fie # only proves the unsuitableness of Grecian architecture for Chris- | 


tian worship, even the lesser symbols and decorations that would 
be appropriate to the building being representations of something 
iT directly or indirectly connected with heathen worship; it would 
he be hard to find an unobjectionable Grecian ornament for tombs. 
| As to Apollos and Minervas, we will waste no further words on 
such atrocities, especially as these idolatries are expensive, and . 


2 therefore rare, except in Cathedrals; but as to the lesser and 
iii more common ornaments, we cordially repeat the words of the 
Hh ‘ Camden Society. 

a " “ What can be worse than poppies and broken columns, which 
13 : typify everlasting sleep and thwarted hopes, instead of the peaceful 
ae 3 rest of the Christian. Of all things avoid urns, they are heathen and 


silly emblems, though more used than anything else.’* 


The urn refers to the heathen mode of disposing of the body ; 
burying and entombing have always been connected with the 


1 belief of the resurrection, being after the example of the first 
1h Christian Burial, and calling to remembrance many consoling 

of apostolic exhortation. ‘The urn has no comfort, no 
ay hope in its association, But we would enforce this counsel, not 
i : in our own words, but by aid of a striking and powerful passage | 
in Archdeacon Wilberforce’s “ Rutilius :” 


“« Near the cave whence the first-born from the dead arose was a 
cemetery, where might be seen the cheerless memorials of Pagan burial. 
Rutilius passed into it; and bow gloomy seemed the urns in which the 
ashes of the dead were consigned, as was thought, to eternal rest, —and 
the lacrymatories in which were stored the tears of those who had 

rted from them, as they supposed, for ever ; when he compared them 
with those better hopes which the adjoining tomb of the Arimathean 


; had disclosed to mankind! He lingered for a few moments, perusing 
ri the inscriptions, in which children and parents, or those who had suf- 
Hh fered a yet severer loss, had recorded their irretrievable deprivations ; 
5 | aud which were often inscribed in what was meant to be a represen- 
ij , * A Few Words to Churchwardens, No. ii. p. 13. 
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tation of those gates of Orcus, within which the dead were supposed to 
be committed to eternal repose. They were hung with garlands of 
roses, emblems of faded hopes ; and inverted torches showed that the 
flame of love was extinguished for ever. But a new scene greeted him, 
when he followed his guide into an adjoining enclosure, which was 
occupied by the Christians of the city. Greatly was he struck by the 
contrast. Here was grief indeed, but not unmixed with consolation : 
the sense of loss, but not the murmur of discontent, He saw nothing 
which reminded him of the complaint of the Roman rhetorician Quin- 
tilian: ‘I survive the loss of my two hopeful sons, as a token that there 
is no Providence.’ 

“The figures and paintings which adorned the more ornamental 
tombs, were very different from those which were usual on the monu- 
ments of the heathen. One was so universally present, that he asked 
his guide to explain its meaning: a man issuing from a monstrous fish. 
‘ Did this,’ he inquired, ‘ refer to the history of Jonah; and how was it 
connected with the resurrection of the dead?’ The explanation he re- 
ceived showed him a singular part of the Christian system. ‘The reve- 
rence felt towards the divine Being, who had taken our nature, had 
prevented men from expressing His person by any ordinary representa- 
tion. As he was never spoken of save with holy awe—as His sacra- 
ments were never celebrated except in privacy—so neither was the 
appearance of his outward form displayed in such a manner as should 
lead to familiarity. Rutilius could observe, therefore, that there was no 
picture of our Lord to be seen in the whole enclosure, but that the often- 
repeated figure of a shepherd, now watching his flock, now bringing 
home a lamb on his shoulders, or sometimes bearing a cross, indicated 
the presence of Him who was never absent from the thoughts of Chris- 
tians. On the same principle, when our Lord was set forth as the first 
begotten from the dead—the natural emblem on a Christian tomb—it 
was by the figure of Jonah, the prophetic emblem of his resurrection.” 


But, perhaps, considering the present crowded condition of 
our churches, it would be most advisable to check, if possible, the 
taste for monuments altogether. When congregations are econo- 
mically penned into a eras and the inches sufficient for the 
human body in its most contracted and undevotional attitude 
reckoned with a cheap precision; when too the walls are already 
tesselated with closely packed slabs of many colours, like the 
countless compartments in the quilts of ancient dames, when 
even shafts and columns are swollen with protruding records of 
human vanity, it would be well to restrain the rage for marble 
immortality. Moreover the shallow walls of our thin modern 
churches admit not of arched recesses, as in those of older date, 
where altar-tombs may be placed without taking up the room 
required by the living. This discouragement of fresh memorials 
might be effected by charging very large fees for their admission; 
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the fees to be given to some building or repairing fund; the 
numbers at any rate would be thus reduced; or if such a measure 
be deemed unadvisable, if surviving relations and friends are still 
anxious to raise some visible memento of the dead, might not a 
wholesome direction be given to such desires, and some of those 
works of lasting charity reared that were the glory of former 
days? We have seen many churches in country towns, and even 
in villages, in which and around which were monuments whose 
total cost would have sufficed to build a spacious and beautiful 
7 church. This will not surprise the reader when he considers that 
i : a very ordinary mural tablet will cost twenty or thirty guineas, a 
| - raised grave-stone with sculptures will sometimes cost more, and 
| the common village head-stone is charged five or six guineas. 
We were lately in the church of a country town which, on a very 
moderate computation, contaived in and around ten thousand 
Hei pounds of monumental stone work. Perhaps the revived zeal 
(i for church building may check the fashionable craving for these 
frail and fleeting records; the monumental sculptor may find 
work for his tools on the tracery of the church; and the church 
founder and church frequenter be content to lie, like George 
Herbert, under the chancel’s nameless floor, or the humble church- 
: yard sod; for after all the Church, the living Church of Christ, 
i is the Christian’s truest and only abiding monument. "Av8eay 
Mr. Markland’s remarks on this topic deserve serious con- 
sideration. 


* In pointing out another class of memorials for the dead as substi- 
tutes for a large proportion of unimportant and unedifying monuments 
and tablets, the object should be to associate the names and virtues of 
those, who are really worthy of such commemoration, with something 
" more important and more beneficial than all that sculpture and epitaphs 
alone can afford. On the death of the head of a family of rank or 
wealth, the more pressing wants, both spiritual and temporal, of a 
neighbourhood should be consulted, and a parish church, a district 
- Fiat ie cburch or chapel, | we would add, or an endowment to these,| a school, 
9 almshouses, or an hospital, should be erected or enlarged, as circum- 
stances may require. If no such building or additions to an existing 
building be called for, then let inquiries of the following kind be made. 
Does the body, or an aisle of the church of the parish, its chancel, 
porch, roof, tower, or spire, call for restoration? In what state are the 
altar and its screen, and the font? In many of our churches the altar- 
screens have either perished, or the original work is hidden or defaced, 
as we have seen, by clumsy wood-work, or by paintings, ‘ where sprawl 
the saints,’ of artists less skilful than Verrio or Laguerre ; let such be 
carefully restored. In others of our churches, the altars themselves and 
fonts will be found in a state of filth and decay, disgraceful to us as 
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members of Christ's to hold in reverence the Sacra- 
ments, which He has ordained, but wholly regardless of the places of 
their celebration.” 


Such works would be the noblest monuments of all. Among 


the lesser substitutes for costly tombs, windows have already been 


piously introduced ; Dr. Chandler has set an example in this re- 
spect in Chichester Cathedral, and his example has already been 
followed both in that cathedral and elsewhere; it was of old not 
an unusual, and certainly an effective, method of commemoration, 
Thus in Munslow Church, Shropshire, a painted window repre- 
sents the figure of a former rector in priestly robes, and the atti- 
tude of prayer; underneath is the sentence— 


“ Of your charitye pray for the soul and state of John Lloydde, y* 
whiche glasing was done at his cost, Jesus fili Dei miserere mei.” 


Or, if sculpture is still preferred by the relatives of the de- 
ceased, the clergy might insist on the imitation of the ancient 
models—on recumbent figures; or they might suggest church. 
yard crosses. ‘The ‘ Martyr’s Cross” at Oxford is both a prece- 
dent and a model. Mr, Watts Russell has also recently erected 
at lam, Derbyshire, a beautiful cross from a design by Derrick, 
to the memory of his late lamented lady. When the monument 
is really a record of Christian virtues, or of the survivor’s Chris« 
tian hopes, there cannot be a more suitable design than the cross, 
from the splendid class of structures we have just mentioned, 
down to the simplest and rudest fabric of wood. Of course one 
would not wish to see the larger and more lasting sort multiplied 
to excess, or lavished on unworthy characters, though after all 
the benefit of a Christian memorial lasts, long after the subject, 
if unworthy, is forgotten.* We cannot help here expressing a 
wish that hatchments were either entirely banished from churches, 
or were removed, as they are from the front of the owners’ house, 
at the end of a ttwelvemonth. A church should not be disfigured 
with marks of private grief; especially when they are so much 
mixed up with family pride. Many a clerestory window is still 
darkened by blue dragons and rampant bears, hideously repre- 
sented on tattered and mouldy canvass, with a coronet on the top 
and death’s head at the bottom, in strange propinquity. 


* There have been some recent, and not unsuccessful attempts, to re-introduce brassesé 
One has been laid down in the pavement of Caius College, Cambridge, representing 
the figure of Dr. Davy, in priestly robes, 1840, Another, from a design of Pugin, 
and executed by Messrs. Hardman and Lliffes, Birmingham, is by this time, we con- 
clude, laid down in Hacconby Church, to the memory of the Rev. S. Hopkinson, 
We have seen also the design for a mural brass, ie an inscription merely, not a 
fgure,) surrounded with elegant stone tracery, by Mr. Hayward, Exeter, to be erected 
in Pitminster Church, Somerset. 
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Nothing but a painful necessity would reconcile one to the 
removal of monuments from their original positions. ‘There is a 
teaching and a charm in the sight of these memorials of succes- 
sive eras, minding us of the flow of human affairs, and the fleet- 
ing changes of taste and feeling, and bringing before us our 
communion with saints departed in every age. Nay, we could 
leave them as if they were moss and lichen on the pillar or wall, 
But unhappily, what has been done in a corrupt, i.e. a worldly 
taste, is positively injurious, and must be undone. Many monu- 
ments ought to be put out of sight, because they contradict the 
teaching of the Church, and are thus virtually idolatrous, 

As to inscriptions, none of course but of a strictly religious 
character should be allowed ; and these should be rigorously scru- 
tinized, lest loose expressions used by persons little accustomed 
to composition, betray, unintentionally, some approaches to wrong 
doctrine. Length in the inscription is above all things to be 
discouraged ; a pious wordiness 1s almostas offensive as a worldly 
wordiness ; commendation of the deceased is also much to be dis- 
couraged ; a reserve in speaking of the dead seems natural, espe- 
cially where our affection for them is deep and earnest.  [f, 
seeking to honour them, we overload them with excellences, 
however scriptural the phraseology of the epitaph may be, its 
effect on the living will be scarcely better than that of a worldly 
one. The ancient ‘ Jesu merci” seems the very perfection of an 
epitaph; and, when we read such an ejaculation on the tomb of 
any one who shone in truth as a light in the world, it is we con- 
ceive infinitely more affecting, infinitely more impressive than the 
most pious praise, or the most elaborate catalogue of—it may be 
imaginary—graces. When, for instance, we read the extravagant 
and florid panegyric on the tablet erected to John Wesley, which 
describes him, besides other things, as 

“ A man, in learning and sincere piety, 
Scarcely inferior to any ; 
In zeal, ministerial labours, and extensive usefulness, 

Superior ( perhaps) to all men 

Since the days of St. Paul,” 
we are disposed instinctively to be incredulous ; while, had we 
read some short and simple expression of hope, or prayer for 
forgiveness, over such a man, we might have been melted into 
charity, and disposed to look favourably on his manifold defects 
of character and miserable schism. 

If, then, the clergy would listen to such like suggestions, our 
churches would be graced by monuments which would at once 
be ornamental and edifying, more in keeping with the doctrines 
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of the Church and the tone of her services than those that have 
been latterly introduced. 

Before, however, we bring these remarks to a close, which bear 
more immediately on internal monuments, we must bestow a few 
lines on those which are external,—that is, on churchyard memo- 
rials. A modern churchyard is a strange book of strange sen- 
tences and spelling, hardly to be perused with that gravity and 
reverence which the place requires; aud we well remember in the 
thoughtlessness of younger days we not unfrequently loitered into 
country burial-places that we might amuse ourselves by decypher- 
ing the serio-comic irresistible doggrel, full of the most eccentric 
and truly “ uncouth” rhymes, which unlettered vanity, or, as Gray 
innocently calls it, “ th’ unlettered Muse,” delighted to indite. 
While an indulgence of the sense of the ludicrous was not, in 
such instances, to be excused, still ought such places to abound 
in food for laughter? ought they to be allowed to afford amuse- 
ment? ought the clergy to have exercised such careless guardian- 
ship over the tombs of the poor that they are capable of provoking 
the smiles of the educated? The aforesaid “ Muse” ought as- 
suredly to be sent to school before she is suffered to dip her pen 
into sacred subjects, or to mangle the Queen’s English by exer- 
cising so mercilessly ‘ the liberty of private judgment” as to 
grammatical construction and spelling ; while of ‘* moss encum- 
bered lines,” we only say, the more moss gets over some of them 
the better. Mere uncouthness, of course, would not be so ob- 
jectionable ; but unhappily the licence given to all to set up what 
inscriptions they please, is often used foolishly and wickedly as 
well as ignorantly. There is hardly a large churchyard in the 
kingdom without instances enough to bring discredit on church- 
yard memorials altogether, We proceed to some examples of 
various classes, and we assure our readers we do so with con- 
siderable pain. It is absolutely necessary to show that unless the 
clergy exercise that control over monuments which the Church 
gives them, they are leaving a door open for the grossest profane- 
hess: they must not allow the grave to be made a jest and a 
mockery, Nothing but this necessity would compel us to intro- 
duce into our pages these disgraceful absurdities. 


The following are to be found in the churchyards of St. James_ 


and St. Mary, Bury St. Edmund’s, 


“ Here lies Joan Kitchen, when her glass was spent 
She kicked up her heels and away she went.” 


“ Here lies the husband of a loving wife, 
She lost all earthly comfort when he lost his life ; 
A sudden death, a shocking sight to see, 
His last life’s blood was sprinkled over she. 
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The King immortal gave the sudden stroke, 
He beaved a sigh and a blood-vessel broke. 
He was an honest and an upright man, 
Boast more, you great ones, if you can.” 


We cannot give the churchyard whence the next is taken. 


“ Sacred to the memory of Thos. Pyle, who died 25th Sept. 1823, 
aged 15. 
“ Here lies a son whose tender life 
To a mother’s heart most dear, 
Bereft of life through wicked strife, 
Who once was all her care. 


oe By pugilism, a shametul sight 
7 ‘To every mother's eyes, 
That dimm'd the heavenly orbs of light, 
Which fore'd convulsive cries, 


But still my hope shall ever be, 
Though folly closed his life, 

That he’s in heaven, from troubles free, 
From vanity and strife. 


Then let all youths a warning take 
At bis untimely fate, 

And call on God for mercy's sake, 
Before it be too late.” 


In the churchyard of Lindfield, Sussex, an epitaph ends thus: 


; “ L hope the Lord will raise me with the just, 
| For wy leg and thigh were buried first.” 


The next is in the churchyard of Osmington, Weymouth. 


Man's life. 
Man is a glas, life is as 
Water that’s weakly wall’d about, 
Sinne brings in death, 
Death breaks the glas, 
So runs the water out. 
Finis.” 


The next is apparently an allusion to the parable of the Good 
Samaritan, but rendered strangely and profanely ludicrous. In 
Kenton churchyard, Devonshire, we read— 


‘* Christ our Saviour kaew what Jan was best 


| tT To ease our pain and take our souls to rest, —1823.” 

i Flppaucy and vulgarity are to be found in churches as well as 
churchyards. ‘The following inscription in Ubberstone Church, 

t Sutfolk, is disgraceful to those who put it up and those also who 
allowed it, 
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Here lies the body of Dame Jane Kemp, 
Whether in the other world or no 
She'll know her brother John, 
Or scrape acquaintance with 
Her grandmother Soam. 
I am not inquisitive, but this I know, 
She once was mine } 
And now, O Lord, I her to thee resign, 
And am your 
Humble Servant, 
Sir Robert Kemp.” 


Madame D’Arblay was amused with this inscription in Cuck- 
field churchyard— 


A loving husband, 
A friend sincere, 
And a neighbourly man, 
Lies under here.” 


There is grave-stone in the church-yard of Eydon, Northamp- 
tonshire, erected by the friends of a woman who had been ill used 
by her husband over his grave; the inscription expresses in verse 
what she would say to him when she encountered him at the day 
amongst other things calling him a “ wretch.” 


Ina church-yard near Hastings, this specimen of orthography 
is or was lately visible. 


Here lyeth the body of Joseph Dain who died May 26, 1751. 
“ Good peppell, as you pass by 
I pray on me cast al ; 
For as you am so wounce wous I, 
And as i am so must you be ; 
Therefore prepare to follow me.” 


The spelling will be easily accounted for by those who are 
familiar with the Sussex pronunciation, 

But bad rhymes and bad spelling are the least offences that 
church-yards exhibit. //eathenism is to be found without, as well 
as within, the Church—with this addition, that there is great vul- 
garity and coarseness in the execution of the external heathen 
devices, Since a more catholic feeling has been spreading, we 
doubt not but that many among the country clergy have indulged 
in desires for more catholic memorials, whether for the rich or 
poor of the flock. The following letter recently received expresses 
what we believe has of late been often felt, and we hasten gladly 


to answer the inquiries which it contains, with the best suggestions 
that we can. 


“Pray have you any view about church-yard gravestones? Can you 
recommend me any simple forms or shapes not much more expensive 
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than the ordinarily erected slabs, which would chronicle the person to 
whose memory it is put up, and at the same time present a more Chris. & 
tian aspect. 1 have been applied to for permission to erect the first in 3 
the church-yard here just a day or two ago, and I should be glad to be. 
gin with something better than those in present use, if I knew what to 
recommend. But I really do not know at all what to recommend with 
any kind of certainty as to appearance.” 


One of the publications of the Camden Society contains some 
remarks to the purpose, which we should like to see expanded, 
and illustrated with drawings of a simple and useful character : 


“Every effort should be made to prevent the intrusion of ‘head. 7 
stones,’ ‘ foot-stones,” ‘ breast-stones,’ ‘ tablet-boards,’ and the like, into © 
the church-yard. These came in with the revolution, and were not 
common till many years later. And no small service would be rendered 
to our churches if an order could be taken to prevent the adoption of any 
more; and those at present existing, with their hour-glasses, weeping 
willows, death's heads, cherubims, scythes, and inscriptions of ‘ afllic- 
tions sore,’ would quietly, and from their perishable nature, soon pass 
away. A stone with a Lombardick cross, or dos-d’ane, is the fittest mo- 
nument for those that can afford it; those who cannot, might content 


themselves with a cross formed by planting box in that shape.—(A Fee 
Words to Church Builders.) : 


But if rustic prejudices in favour of head-stones are still so 
strong, that it would be scarcely judicious at present to issue stern 
decrees against their erection, we do not see why a more Chris- 
tian character might not be given to them, and that too without 
the least increase of expense. For this purpose we would direct 
attention to those flat slabs of stone, which often form portions of 
the pavement in cathedrals and other churches; on these grave- 
stones is cut a cross flory in many varieties of pattern, more or 
less decorated, but always beautiful, while round the border is the 
name of the deceased, and perhaps some text or devout sentence}; 
there is one of this kind to the memory of Bishop Quivil, in the 
Ladye Chapel of Exeter Cathedral. Now, why not make a copy 
of such a stone and raise it as a head-stone? It might be more or 
less florid according to the means of the parties erecting it. We 
had already ventured on these suggestions, when we were gratified 
by the information, that some such head-stones are by no means 
uncommon in the church-yards of Cornwall. ‘UVhey certainly would 
be a great improvement on any at present existing elsewhere, and 
would concentrate many advantages ; they would destroy heathen 
devices, they would put before us the symbol of our faith, they 
would be in keeping with the architecture of the neighbouring 
church, and they would usurp the place of these inscriptions, § 
which are often either ridiculous or false, 
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But simple crosses of wood painted, or oak, like those which 
abound in many foreign cemeteries, would perhaps be preferable. 
They would be cheaper, and so within the reach of the poor; and 
might present greater diversity of pattern, and so greater beauty 
in the general effect, than the common rectangular head-stones, 
Crosses were the most ancient, and are the most universal memo- 
rial. In the Isle of Lona, which was a great burial place, there 
were 360 crosses, nearly all of which were destroyed at the Re- 
formation. This is the practice of the Russians,” says a writer 
in Britton’s interesting Essay on Ancient Stone Crosses; “ and 
in the year 1800 there were more than fifty wooden crosses of 
various forms left in their burial ground, on their quitting this 
island (Guernsey). ‘These were cleared off the ensuing winter 
for firewood, by the inhabitants of the neighbouring cottages.” 
Head-stones might be shaped or carved to assume the general 
effect of a cross. Flat stones are surely to be discouraged, if 
only because they cover the church-yard with stone instead of 
turf. We know a case in which the south side of a very small 
church-yard is so closely occupied with the brick graves and flag 
stones of a family, that has for generations ceased any other con- 
nection with the village, that the actual parishioners, much against 
their will, have been driven round to the north side of the church- 
yard. 

We cannot conclude these observations on monumental archi- 
tecture better than by a pithy epitaph, which is written over the 
monument of one * N. Lloyd, miles et LL.D. Mpcexxxvi.” in 
the Chapel of Caius College, Cambridge : 


** Epitaphia sunto vera ! 
E\mentiri nefas ; 
Sacer est locus, 

Extra ementiamini.” 
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Art. 1V.— Dante et la Philosophie Catholique au treiziéme Sivcle, 


Par A. F. Ozanam, Docteur-en-Droit, Docteur-és- Lettres, 
Paris, 1859. 


Amupsrt the universal contempt with which we are accustomed to 
treat the Middle Ages, it would be preposterous to expect that 
the schoolmen should fare better than their contemporaries, 
Besides concentrating in themselves the whole array of prejudice 
which envelops the cloister and the Dark Ages, they are peculiarly 
defenceless from the almost unknown language im which they 
write. Many who are well disposed to enter upon the study of 
them, are at once frightened by the esse and ens, secundum quid, 
and materia prima, which sound most unmusically to ears fresh 
from Ciceronian Latin. Again, the schoolmen have got an ill name 
for stirring up needless questions, an accusation which probably 
is quite true of a portion of them, and which is peculiarly odious 
in the eyes of Englishmen. The way to get at the English heart 
is to take up a definite and clear line which carries its own recom- 
mendation along with it; anything resembling over-subtlety is at 
once condemned as unpractical. ‘Thus it has happened that 
the whole class of schoolmen, whether saints or heretics, have been 
ranged under one vast category, which includes in its ample dé 
mensions the divines of several centuries, and of every grade of 
opinion. We should not be disposed to quarrel with this good 
old English tendency to be up and doing, even though thus leading 
to flagrant injustice, if we did not suspect that this hatred of subtle 
and needless questions had degenerated into an insensibility to 
the all-importance of Christian doctrine. The schoolmen have 
suffered not only because they are frivolous and over refined, but 
because they are the faithful transmitters of the form of sound 
words in which the Church has enveloped Catholic truth. Just 
as the Aurea Catena is a body of Patristic tradition on the inter- 
pretation of the Gospels, so is the Summa Theologie a mighty 
syuthesis in which Catholic doctrine is bound together in one 
consistent whole ; and it has suffered accordingly. Men who are 
keenly and properly alive to the importance of building and filling 
churches, are listless when the question exclusively concerns doc- 
trine; because it seems to them unpractical, It is no wonder 
therefore that St. Thomas should be looked upon with disdain 
amongst us; we have lost that fine instinct with which a Christian 
should shrink back from heresy as such, and we accordingly treat 
the defenders of the truth in former ages as vain quibblers about 
words, Even those who speak with great respect of the Fathers, 
allow themselves to launch forth in invectives against their faithful 
followers. The cause of truth suffers from this conduct in many 
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ways; the moment that we allow ourselves sweepingly to condemn 
the Church in some particular ages, and to declaim against those 
whom she has pronounced to be saints and doctors, we are at oncein 
danger of falling into the Protestant theory of an invisible church, 
The moment that we are eclectic and pick and choose our own 
favourite ages to the exclusion of others, we give a loop-hole to 
those who would fain go to the Albigenses and Waldenses for the 
succession of the Church of Christ. Opponents of the trath have 
not been slow to avail themselves of this oversight: they have seen 
that if St. Thomas and St. Bonaventure were over-refined, so 
were the Fathers who defended the doctrine of the blessed ‘Trinity, 
and they have accordingly branded that most holy truth as scho- 
lastic. ‘To men, who have lost the jealous care with which a 
Christian guards his faith, the insight into the Divine nature which 
God granted to St. Athanasius is of course over-subtlety; and we 
expose ourselves to the charge of inconsistency if we concede to 
them that St. Thomas was guilty of that same error, for he was 
the faithful follower of those who in early ages defended the one 
truth. To those who deny the authority of the Church, the pillar 
and the ground of truth, the Catholic doctrine on the Holy Trinit 

is of course only the Athanasian theory, and we well nigh fall into 
a similar error if we disparage the orthodoxy of the recognised 
defenders of the Church in any age. It is therefore high time for 
us to quit our arrogant way of inveighing against those, into whose 
hands God was pleased to commit the teaching of the Church for 
so many ages. They had in their day their own combats to 
undergo, and heresies to oppose, the very names of which we have 
forgotten, and without a knowledge of which the great movement 
in Christ’s church of which they were the leaders must to us be 
unintelligible. We have now other dangers to encounter; we 
are fighting in God’s sight as they were in their time, and 
we cannot expect to conquer if we speak slightingly of them, 
whose trial is now over, and whom the Church has placed among 
her saints. It is the more important that we should alter our 
tone towards them, because their labours are especially fitted to 
fill up a want, which all students in theology must feel, the want 
of books of systematic divinity. Most persons after qaitting the 
university are at once ordained, and placed in a parish to encounter 
the frightful difficulties which encumber our present defective 
‘system. Such men cannot be expected to dive into the Fathers 
to collect the consent of antiquity, and the Church which was in- 
tended in every age to be the vehicle of divine truth has on many 
points to us practically ceased to be a witness, St. Thomas 
Aquinas seems especially designed to supply this defect ; it was 
reserved for him to survey at one glance the whole of Christian 
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truth as it had been developed in former ages, and to point out 
the relative bearings of the mighty mysteries to each other, If 
we had his Summa for a text book, we should not have our creed 
to seek, as seems to be the case with most of us. 

The general study of Aristotle at one of our universities, makes 
the language of the schoolmen accessible to a great many of us, 
and yet our continental neighbours have outstripped us in their 
attention to the Catholic philosophy of the Middle Ages, as the 
work which stands at the head of this article will prove. We have 
chosen M, Ozanam’s book, as a means of introducing the subject 
to our readers, because he is distinguished from most of those 
authors who have followed the same track by the Catholic tone of 
his writings. ‘The field on which he has employed himself is one 
which he has reconquered from infidel hands ; it has lately been 
the fashion in France to affect a Middle Age tone, several authors 
have patronized the schoolmen and have discovered that after all 
there was something inthem. ‘There is always however something 
suspicious in their praises; either the schoolmen are interesting 
in their eyes in spite of their Catholicism, or else religion is taken 
into consideration merely as a theory to explain certain phenomena, 
Catholicism is looked upon by them asa stage in the history of 
humanity, and the scholastic philosophy i is merely remarkable as 
a psychological fact, as one phase in the soul of man. They 
generally consider Abelard to be the most perfect of the schoolmen; 
and indeed his utter contempt of authority and systematic elevation 
of human reason tit him well for the post to which they have 
raised him, whilst the wild adventures and romantic love of his 
youth, and even his repentance and retirement to the cloister, 
tinging the whole with a religious aspect, have rendered him a 
general favourite with the French nation, So infatuated are they 
in their love for him, that his remains, after various removals, now 
lie side by side with those of Héloise in the cemetery of Pére La 
Chaise, and the Gothic tomb which has been erected over his 
grave is conunually decorated with wreathes of everlasting, hung 
on the shrine of this novel saint. [tis not however with France as 
she is that M. Ozanam’s sympathies rest; his heart is evidently 
with the happy umes of France, when, as he says himself, “ all the 
intellectual glories of the Catholic world were gathered round the 
hill of St. Genevieve.” He considers the era of St. Thomas to 
be the culminating point of a great movement in the Church, 
connected with the reformation which was effected by the mendi- 
cant orders, inasmuch as both were engaged in combating the same 
or similar heresies. Instead of placing all the schoolmen undef 
one category, he also separates off several of them from this Ca- 
tholic movement, which they in fact opposed, and which was im 
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rt intended to counteract their errors. In doing this he has 
taken what will appear to most of us a most singular text-book, 
but it is one which 1s of all others calcula :d to prove that the ques- 
tions which occupied the schoolmen of the thirteenth century, 
instead of being dry and useless speculations, were such as most 
deeply interest the human heart. Of all things in the world, as is 
generally supposed, the most opposite are scholasticism and poetry, 
yet M. Ozanam has proved that Dante’s Divina Commedia is in 
its general tone and structure founded on the scholastic philoso- 
hy; not a page occurs without some thought borrowed from St. 
Thomas, or St. Bonaventure, and several long passages are really 
only portions of the Summa versitied. ‘Truly Catholic principles 
are stubborn things! Beat them down in one place, they will 
start up in another, in this respect the Church is like its own 
glorious edifices ; they cannot be utterly un-catholicized without 
being destroyed. Pull down the images of the Saints, at least the 
niches remain; and the shape and structure of the whole are visi- 
ble long after the details have been disfigured. So it has fared 
with the schoolmen : they treated of subjects which are entwined 
with the inmost recesses of the human mind ; the world tried for 
some time to do without them, but it could not change its own na- 
ture, and it has suddenly discovered that what it stigmatized as dry 
and frivolous, has really in another shape been the subject of its blind 
— and admiration. Dante without the key which M.Ozanam 
asapplied to him must have been very unintelligible, but he was 
one of those men who have so worked themselves into the good 
graces of mankind, that it would be absurd to decry them. It is 
an axiom that Dante isa great poet; it is therefore in vain for men 
to try to pluck him down from the place which he has so long 
occupied by common consent; they must take him with all his 
accompaniments, and acknowledge that they have been all the while 
admiring St. Thomas without knowing it. 
Dante may be said to have lived on the confines of the Middle 
Ages; the times of chivalry and of the crusades had been suc- 
ceeded by one in which society was evidently taking its modern 


form; jurists and financiers became the _— ministers of kings 


instead of churchmen or nobles; the French monarchy, instead 
of being the defence of the Holy See, became its bitterest enemy ; 
ina word the age of St. Louis had given place to that of Philip 
the Fair and of his minister Nogaret. ‘The Divina Commedia 


‘may therefore be considered to be the poet’s lamentation over 


the glories which had passed away; his imagination had evidently 

caught fire at the great Catholic movement of the preceding cen- 

tury, and there is no more glowing passage in his whole poem 

than that in which he puts into the mouth of St. Thomas the 
NO. LXV.—JAN,. 1843. I 
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\é f raises of St. Francis, while St. Bonaventure in return celebrates 
ete the glories of St. Dominic. Again his sympathies lie not with his 
li 2 contemporaries amongst the schoolmen, but with the great masters 
t. ib who gave a bent to the intellectual energies of the Church in the § 
preceding century. M. Ozanam has not failed to perceive this; 
ti indeed it is the object of his whole work to place it ina pro- 
iy : “It is remarkable,” be says, “that Dante has not once mentioned 
lf Raymond Lullus, Duns Scotus and Occam, who open, at the commence- 
ment of the fourteenth century, a new scholastic era. It isthereforethe 
1 thirteenth century which is brought out anew in the philosophy of Dante, 7 
te with all its calm grandeur and majesty, and with the alliance which 7 
i was then effected between the four powerful instruments of thought, 


a learning, experiment, reasoning and intuition. It is easy to judge of 
t the immense extent of Dante's reading and studies by the numberless 
3 allusions which are found in his writings ; he in this respect resembles 
Albertus Magnus, whose vast stores he seems on many occasions to have 
consulted, Although the labours of Roger Bacon were unknown to 
bim, the descriptions and meteorological or astronomical comparisons 
which he so ohen brings in with a sort of relish, and the observations 
which he proposes, show that he was acquainted with the experimental 
sciences, Still, learned researches and the examination of nature were 7 
not enough for the untired energy of his powers; he found a field more § 
vast and more unshackled in the speculations of reason or of contem- 
| plation in which St. Thomas Aquinas and St. Bonaventure had led the 


way. All the sympathies of the poet lay between these two illustrious men. 
They bad lived far enough into the century to allow him to be a witness J 
of the mourning which followed their death. He could see that all the § 
learned men of the time preserved their memory in all its freshness and J 
power, and blended their teaching and their virtues in one and the same 9 
vivid image ; the veneration therefore which they inspired, was, as he 9 
could see, still blended with love. Thus he uses their names as he would @& 
those of noble but kind friends, citing St. Thomas in support of his 

opinions, with a sublime homeliness as ‘ good brother Thomas.’ Never- 

theless he anticipated, or even went beyond, in his philosophic judgment, 


| the solemn apotheosis which the authorities of the Church were one day 
to assign to St. Thomas; he placed the two angels of the schools in one 
ei] of the most beautiful spheres of bis Paradise, he represented them 4s 
ii i| highly exalted with a brotherly rule amongst the blessed band of the 


Doctors of the Church.” 


It is not, however, so much in particular passages as in its 
general tone that the Divina Commedia is scholastic; the parts 
assigned in its unearthly machinery to the principal characters 
cannot at all be understood without a constant reference to St. 
‘Thomas and to the reform which the Dominican order introduced 
ito the universities of Christendom. What could have induced 
Dante, the haughty Ghibelline, the fierce soldier, the high-born 
Prior of Florence, and the mourning lover, to spend his days im 
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studying the works of a monk and a schoolman such as was 
Thomas Aquinas? This is the question which M. Ozanam’s 
book is intended to answer, and we will now endeavour to put 
his solution before the reader, Our object throughout will be to 
show the bond of union which existed between two such dis- 


cordant elements as the turbulent life and character of Dante and | 


the peaceful philosophy of the cloister, and also to bring out the 
traces of the influence of St. Thomas and the Dominican order 
visible in the structure of the Divina Commedia, In doing so, 
it will be impossible to avoid giving some account of the heresies 
which then threatened the Church and which they opposed, with- 
out a knowledge of which the whole movement is unintelligible. 
The story of Dante’s life is familiar to every body, and con- 
sidering the distance of time at which he flourished, bis whole 
character and history arewonderfully fresh in the memory not only 
of his countrymen, but of all Europe; his very features are well 
known, and every one at once recognises the remarkable visage 
which combines so singularly the vivacity and strong passions of 
an Italian with the grave melancholy of a more northern race. 
One reason why so much is known about him is probably the 
fact that his great poem really contains his own history. No one 
can take up the Divina Commedia without being struck with the 
wonderful and almost fearful reality which pervades the whole; 
the reason is that it contains really the history of his own mind, 
Besides the sorrows which beset him at the outset of his life from 
the death of Beatrice, and the misfortunes which drove him into 
exile and dependance, he had a greater cause of grief than all 
these; for he had in his youth been guilty of excesses for which he 
sincerely mourned in more advanced life. His love for Beatrice 
and his grief for her loss, however different from the unreal and 
metaphysical sorrows of Petrarch, had not been sufficient to keep 
him quite “ unspotted from the world;” still her memory, com- 
bined with his misfortunes, had led him to repentance, and it is 
this return to religion which is described in his Ange and which 
gives such a vivid reality to his descriptions. ‘This portion of his 
life will also account for the remains of violent and irregular pas- 
sions which are evident in the bitter invectives which he uses 
against the party opposed to him in the state.* Notwithstanding 


* This violent party spirit has led Dante into expressions which have gained him 
the melancholy honour of being classed with Wicklif and Huss, as one the fore- 
runners of the Reformation. He however, throughout his invectives, separates the See 
of St. Peter from what he considers to be the vices of the reigning Pope, as for instance, 
Parad, 12,91. See also the beautiful passage, Purg. 20, in which he describes our 

d as again suffering indignity in the person of His representative, Dante’s ortho- 
| has been defended at length by Bellarmine, which is a sufficient proof that his 
cies could not be Protestant, 
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these outbreaks, there is throughout the whole a deep sense of 
the evils of Christ's Church, and a melancholy consciousness of 
the burden of his own guilt, combined with a vivid insight into 
the reality of the invisible world. Go where he will in the strange 
travels through which his poem leads him, whether im the despair- 
ing groans of the Inferno, or amidst the hopeful sighs of Purgatory 
and the glories of Paradise, he is still the same marked character, 
imparting life and reality to the whole; he is ever the same, the 
exiled Florentine, mourning over the corruptions of the Church, 
and the sorrows of his own country, inexorable to his enemies 
ecclesiastical or political, and yet yearning after the friends of his 
youth with the most ardent affection, and looking with devout 
wonder on the mysteries of the Creed. ‘Two traditions are re- 
corded of Dante which remarkably fall in with the notion of him 
which we gather from his poem; he is said at one time to have 
been subject to such violent fits of anger as to throw stones at 
the women and children whom he heard in the street abusing his 
party; and yet so tranquil could be this fierce partisan that a stone 
seat is still shown at Sienna, where he sat motionless from nones 
to vespers, so absorbed in contemplation that a gay wedding pro- 
cession swept by him unheeded. ‘lo a mind thus intensely wrapt 
up in the consideration of the mysteries of its own being, there 
must have been something inexpressibly soothing in the Summa 
Theologiw. ‘There is a completeness in the consistent view which 
St. Thomas gives of the Christian faith, which reminds one of 
the spheres of Dante’s Paradise rising one above another, each a 
perfect circle, and all bound together in one harmonious whole. 
Again the holy boldness, if we may so speak, with which St. Thomas 
scrutinizes heavenly things, must have been an exceeding support 
to a mind so speculative as Dante’s; no one, for instance, cau 
read the Saint's speculations on the nature of Angels without 
being struck with the intense contemplation with which, feeling 
all the while that his faith is too firmly anchored to be shaken, he 
sounds the depths of heavenly things. We believe that the highest 
efforts of reasoning are closely allied to the boldest flights of 
imagination. Justas Bishop Butler, in his Analogy, often becomes 
eloquent from the mere clearness of vision which his reasoning 
powers give him, so it is not fanciful to say that St. Thomas, with 
all his uncouth language, is often poetical from the liveliness with 
which he realizes heavenly things.* At all events such seems to 
have been our poet’s opinion, for he continually represents him- 


* It is impossible, for instance, not to think of Undine, in reading the arguments by 
which he shows how, in the formation of man, the soul is at first only sensitive, then 
afterwards becomes intellectual, without losing its individuality, Sum. Theo. 1, Qu. 
— Art. 3, The same question is discussed almost in the same words by Dante, 

urg. 25. 
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self as doubtful on various questions, the solution of which he 
derives from the schools. Instead therefore of finding the school- 
men dry and frivolous, he fled to them for refuge from doubts 
which harassed him and shook his faith. Far from finding them 
unpractical, he found that they alone could console him amidst the 
misfortunes which began from his earliest youth to gather around 
him. He thus describes his first initiation into philosophy.* 


“ When the chief delight of my soul was lost to me, I remained stung 
with a grief which baffled all consolation. After some time, however, my 
mind, which continued to search for healing, bethought itself of turning 
to those means, to which some one in grief had already had recourse for 
comfort, since neither mine own attempts at consolation nor those of any 
one else availed. So I set myself to read that almost unknown book of 
Boethius, in which, a captive and an exile, he had found a solace.— 
And as it sometimes happens that a man seeks for silver and finds gold 
without intending it, so I who only sought for relief, not only found 
consolation for my tears, but also the names of authors, sciences and 
books; and on a consideration of them I judged well that philosophy, 
which was the ruling principle of these authors, sciences and books, must 
be a thing of the greatest importance.—And from this feeling I began to 
frequent those places where philosophy showed herself under her truest 


form, that is, in the school of the monks and in the disputations of those 
who cultivated her.” 


This inclination for study never forsook him; history often 
loses sight of him, but the few glimpses which we catch of him 
throughout his restless life are connected with monks and school- 
men. He studied in several universities of Italy; Paris however 
was at that time the centre of Christian learning; it had already 
in Dante’s time given birth to four popes, the first and foremost 
of whom was Innocent III., who studied at Paris “in Claustro 
Sancte Marix.”+ No one was considered perfect who had not 
gone through the course of study at that university; and the en- 
thusiasm which it inspired seems to have been not unlike the feel- 
ings with which our own Alma Mater, Oxford or Cambridge, is 
Wont to inspire her children. ‘¢Thy house [ call it, O Lord,” 
says one of the masters of the College of Navarre, “for it is holy 
and chaste in its holiness, and ceaseth not to bring up for Thee new 
scions, who bring forth fruit in their time, and then spread far and 
wide over the earth, and illuminate the whole world, Storehouse 


of letters, model of all virtues, sacred recess of prayer, pillar of | 


holiness, home of chastity, what shall I say, nursery-house of all 
that is good in the world!’ Oh! how many are the men whom I 
have seen in her, or have known come forth from her, celibate and 

oly, serving Thee; some of them have now of their own will 
retired within the cloisters of monasteries, others are now the light 


* Convito, 2, 13, quoted by M. Ozanam. 
Launnoy, De 1. Celeb. c. 59, Art. 6. 
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of various regions of the world by their learning and holiness, and 
cease not everywhere to bear Thee other sons.” When feelings 
such as these were afloat, a student so ardent as Dante was irre- 
sistibly drawn towards Paris; thither he therefore repaired, and a 
curious record of his scholastic career is left by John of Serravalla, 
Bishop of Formo, who amused himself during the council of Con. 
stance by writing a comment on the Divina Commedia.* Dante, 
he says, was a bachelor at the University of Paris, and lectured on 
the Sentences for the degree of master; he read the Bible; he 
answered the questions of the doctors, as is usual, and went 
through all the acts, which are necessary to take the degree of 
Doctor in Theology. Nothing remained to be done, except the 
formal act of taking the degree ; he however had not funds enough 
to do this, and therefore went away without accomplishing his 
purpose. ‘The same author asserts that on leaving France he 
went on to our own Oxford; where at that time Duns Scotus was 
in such reputation that the nobles of the court flocked to his lee- 
tures.} ‘The year before bis death we find Dante sustaining a 
thesis, “* De duobus elementis aque et terre,” in the church of St, 
Helena at Verona, One more tradition of his literary life re- 
mains; he is said to have written a great part of his poem at the 
monastery of the Holy Cross at Font-Avellano, situated in a wild 
spot at the foot of the Apennines; he himself minutely describes 
its site, as being a hallowed wilderness beneath a hill called 
Catria, which detaches itself from the chain of the Apennines, 
and so lonely that none dwelt there but men who came thither to 
worship God.{ ‘The monks kept an affectionate remembrance of 
him, and an inscription was placed in the room which he occus 
pied opposite the abbot’s lodging. A Camaldolese monk, bro- 
ther Laurence of the Convent of St. Mary of the Angels at Flo- 
rence, proved the affection which the order entertained for him by 
introducing his portrait into one of the chapels of the Church of 
the Holy ‘Trity. Dante is said to have been driven into this 
retreat by despair, when his last hope of getting back to his 
country was dissipated on the death of the Emperor Henry in 
1313. At all events, as he was a penitent as well as an exile, the 
wild solitude of Font-Avellano and the peace of its monastery were 
in every way suited to his case. ‘This then was one of the links 
which connected him with the schoolmen; his restless researches 
into them had for their object the resolution of the religious doubts 


* Several expressions in the passage from which this is taken are obscure ; it appears 
that there were two sorts of Bachelors at Paris, one called Cursores, who seemed to 
have been occupied in explaining Scripture, to which reference is made in the words 
‘legit Bibliam,” and another called Formati, who explained the Sentences of Peter 
Lombard. Keuffel, De Orig. Schol, 94. 
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which tormented him. ‘The whole of the two first portions of the 
Divina Commedia are nothing else but a mournful analysis of the 
diseases which infected his own mind; and we have to thank M, 
Ozanam for pointing out the source whence the poet derived the 
wonderful anatomy, by which he has laid bare and classified the 
sins which infect the human race. 


« Asceticism is the practical study of man, the science of sanctification, 
We have already pointed out that the Italian poem contained a perfect 
ascetic system ; but it is impossible to doubt the fact on comparing it 
with the works of the same kind, which were so rife in the Middle Ages. 
The subject-matter which fills up Hell, Purgatory, and Paradise, is man 
retired from the dark forest of earthly interests and passions, and brought 
back into the way of salvation by the contemplation of himself, of the 
world and God. Christian science, as well as that of paganism, begins 
with yrate ceavréy; it analyzes all the structure ‘all "hwe of sin, of 
penitence and of virtue, If it casts its eyes on the physical and thé 
social world, its sole object is to find out the dangers which beset 
us, and the glory of God. In a word, it gains a knowledge of the 
Creator less by the effort of thought, than by the merit of desire; the 
truths thus revealed to the soul do not only strike the understanding, 
they stir the will and lead it on through endless stages. Dante's poem, 
with this severe but certain interpretation, only repeats the lessons of all 
those who professed themselves masters of the art of healing the soul, 
from the fathers of the Thebais, whose teaching is handed down by Cas- 
sian, down to St, Bonaventure, who gathered his doctrine from the trans- 
ah and extasies of St. Francis. It was from the same school that 

Jante culled several of his most interesting views : the relation between 
error and vice, between virtue and knowledge, and the order of the 
causes of the deadly sins. Lastly, this analogy is alsofound in the general 
structure of the Divina Commedia, which, describing, as it does, the pil- 
grimage of the author through the spheres of heaven, each of which is 
the dwellingplace of some particular virtue, up to the very feet of the 
Almighty, reminds us of the favourite titles which St. Bonaventure 
affixed to his minor works; the Itinerary of the Soul to God, the Golden 
Ladder of Virtue, the Seven Roads to Eternity.” 


It was fortunate indeed for Dante that the philosophy to which 
he thus turned for guidance was Catholic ; it was not, as we shall 
soon see, without a struggle that it had gained the ascendant in the 
Church, and that it had done so was owing to those among the 
schoolmen whom she has since canonized and placed among her 
Doctors. How much more happy was Dante in this respect than 
a poet of our own day to whom he bears a close resemblance. 
Both confess their errors to the world, and each is the hero of his 
own poem; both are distinguished by the melancholy which per- 
vades their writings, but they differed widely in the result of this 
sorrowful self-contemplation. Dante found a solution for the 
mystery of his own being, and was thus led to repentance; Byron 
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seems to brood with a morbid pride over his own evil, and to 9 A 

consider it irremediable. ‘The reason of the difference is obvious; & th 

the Church had not in Dante’s time lost her hold upon the great 9 si 

intellects of the day; she went through the world, like the fiery 2 p 

cross, gathering men of the highest powers out of the remotest FR a 

| recesses of the earth, and rallying them around her. The offices & p 

of the Church seem to haunt Dante throughout the dreary regions FR ri 

i). of Purgatory; in one place the souls who are suffering there, as | 

| night closes in, turn to the east and sing together the hymn for & t 

Compline, Te lucis ante ;* a little further on, an unknown voice Fe | 

| entones the Te Deum, and the sound is compared to the voices 

ge in the church, so mingling with the organ, that the words are now 

heard, now lost.+ Even the Angels in Heaven sing portions of 

the Psalter and Antiphons just as in ancient painting they are 

represented in copes and other ecclesiastical vestments. His 

belief is strong in the power of the keys, which he represents the 

Angel at the gate of Purgatory as bearing in St. Peter's name. 

i: Such was the case in Dante’s day, we need not ask if itisthe FQ 

ne same in ours; all the most powerful intellects of the last century 

3 seem in an unaccountable way to have got beyond the influence of 

the English Church; her hold upon them was powerless ; men, to 

whose efforts a more perfect system would have given scope, went 

1 forth from her and became schismatics ; poets and philosophers 

He, | found no home in her-and became infidels. Alas! how long is 

4 | it to be so, or shall we not rather say that a better day has already 

it ; dawned upon her, if she stifle not the yearnings towards the rest 
Hat ge fF of Christendom which have arisen in her own bosom. 

| This _penitential or, as M. Ozanam calls it, ascetical portion 

ae of the Divina Commedia, is imprinted in what may be called its 

t | outward form; it forms the plot of the poem, and we might with- 

| out any contradiction suppose that Beatrice was in propria per- 

bey | sona nothing else but the love of the poet’s youth, and the whole 

Lit . poem a description of the influence which her remembrance had 

Hh | exercised in bringing him back to the right path. A great deal 

ti of allegory is of course mixed up with it, but such as is at once 

seen through. We find Dante, in the opening of the poem, wan- 

dering about in a dark forest, where successively a spotted pan- 

ther, a furious lion and a hungry wolf threaten him. ‘These 

pas represent licentiousness, ambition and avarice, the vices which 

sal respectively belong to youth, manhood and old age, From this 

yh situation he is rescued at the instance of Beatrice. He is then 

at led back through the despairing scenes of Hell and the punish- 

ments of Purgatory, the pains of which are alleviated by hope. 
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At the gate of Purgatory the Angel marks on his forehead, with 
the point of a sword, letters which represent the seven deadl 
sins: one by one, as he goes through the various circles of the 
place, these foul marks are washed away, till he is brought pure 
and holy on the confines of Purgatory and Paradise into the 
presence of Beatrice, who afterwards leads him through the 
realms of Paradise. 

All this might easily be taken for an allegorical representa- 
tion of that which aroused the poet to a sense of his sins, and 
led him through remorse and penitence to a holy life. We must 
now, however, consider the Divina Commedia in another point 
of view, for it is more than allegorical; it is what Mr. Ozanam 
calls symbolical. It is not only a sort of middle age Pilgrim’s 
Progress, with its Slough of Despond and Giant Despair. 
Allegory employs fictitious things and personages to shadow 
out the truth; symbolism uses real persons and real actions as 
symbols of the truth. If, as some commentators have imagined 
against all history, Beatrice had been a mere creation of the 
author’s fancy, the poem would have been an allegory; but as 
it is, Dante’s real repentance is represented in a sort of alle- 
gory by his passage through the Inferno and Purgatorio, and 
at the same time is itself a symbol of the struggle going 
on in this world between good and evil. Beatrice is not only 
the poet’s earthly love, whose remembrance, hallowed by her 
early death, had beckoned him back to virtue amidst all his ex- 
cesses, but she is also the representative of Catholic ‘Theology, 
which alone solves the mystery of the ascendancy of evil in this 
world: it was she who showed him the triumph of the Cross, in 
which he saw the whole of the heavenly army seated together in 
widening circles, fold within fold, like the leaves of a white rose.* 
In the same way the actions of the Saints, in Holy Scripture, 
according to the Catholic interpretation of them, are symbolical, 
for “ God is its author, who has it in His power to make not only 
words, but things significant.”+ ‘Thus they are not only true as 
matters of history, but also are symbolical types of Christ and 
of His Church. ‘Thus also nature is symbolical, not only by an 
arbitrary process of our minds, but because it contains the traces 
of God imprinted upon it at its creation, so that its real and ideal 
existence are as closely united as form and matter, body and soul. 
[tis a principle, which runs through the Church system, widely 
opposed to Pantheism, which on the other hand makes all things 
subjective, and so allegorical. ‘The objects of nature in her 
sacramental rites become not only types, but channels of grace : 
she interposes between God, the Sole Object of her adoration, and 


Parad. 30. Sum. Theo, 1, Qu. 1, Art. 10. 
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the mind of man, certain symbols, which the Christian may use 
as a medium to lift his soul up to his Creator, inasmuch as they 
are faint images of Himself. Her Saints are neither mere ob- 
jects of contemplation nor direct objects of worship, but they are 
mysterious links, binding the Church militant to her Head in 
heaven, and whose prayers and intercessions are to be used by us, 
as available through Him of whose nature they partake. 

It is easy to see whence Dante borrowed this principle, on which 
the structure of his poem is founded; he himself recognises it in 
several passages, as that principle by which Scripture represents 
God with hands and feet, and the Holy Church paints the Angels 
with human faces.* It runs through all Christian art, and thus 
forms the link between our poet and all Catholic painters, with 
whom he was an especial favourite. He was himself the intimate 
friend of Giotto, and in a small chapel at Padua there still 
remains a series of paintings of the principal scenes of our Lord's 
life, in which the painter is said to have been aided by Dante's 
counsels, He therefore witnessed the time when painting escaped 
from the trammels of the Byzantine school; and his own great 
poem was of material assistance in the development of Christian 
art, of which that period was the beginning. At that time paint- 
ing was framed rather on an ideal than a real standard, and its 
subjects were such as are necessarily beyond this world, such as 
the lives and visions of the Saints, the Crowning of the Blessed 
Virgin, and the Day of Judgment. The figures therefore were 
of a symbolical cast, mostly clothed in long drapery, which con- 
cealed all but the face and hands. It is easy to conceive what a 
treasure the Divina Commedia would be to such a school of 
painters: its various cantos are like a series of frescoes bound 
into a mysterious whole by an inward unity of design; and the 
scene lying, as it does, entirely out of the visible world, enables 
the poet to bring together persons the most incongruous. In 
one place, for instance, Briareus and Nimrod, Niobe and Saul, 
Rehoboam and Sennacherib, all make their appearance together. 
This at once reminds us of some of the old paintings, in which 
the painter has contrived to throw the most unearthly sweetness 
of expression into the features of the Saints, while the most faulty 
perspective and grotesqueness of drawing appear in the details; 
with which however we are not disposed to quarrel, as they at 
once remind us that the scene hes beyond the bounds of space 
and time. Accordingly we find that scarce half a century after 
its appearance, Dante’s poem had exercised the pencils of the 
first artists of the day; several towns and abbeys of Italy pos- 
sessed representations of the nine circles of the Inferno, Painters 
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caught Dante’s enthusiastic admiration for St. Romuald and St, 
Francis, St. Dominic and St. Thomas; and there still remains in 
the church of St, Catherine, at Pisa, a picture which shows how 
powerfully Christian painting felt the influence which had ani- 
mated our poet. It represents St, Thomas crushing heresy under 
his feet, while our Lord appears above, showering down rays of 
light, which concentre in him and thence are shed upon his hear- 
ers, amongst whom are seen monks, bishops, cardinals, and even 

pes.* This admiration for Dante continued even down to 
Raphael's time, who has arrayed the figure of Theology, in the 
Dispute on the Holy Sacrament, just as Beatrice is represented 
in his poem: the colours of her garments are the emblems of the 
three theological virtues, the white veil of faith, the green mantle 
of hope, and the flame-coloured tunic of charity, At the same 
time Dante himself appears amongst the most illustrious defend- 
ers of the faith, distinguished by his laurel crown from the mitres 
and cowls which surround him. 

It is to the symbolical portion of the Divina Commedia, even 
more than to that which he has called the ascetic, that M.Ozanam 
refers when he reckons Dante among the disciples of the schools. 
As in his relation of the steps which guide the Christian penitent, 
he seems to have followed St. Bonaventure, so in that we are 
about to develope, St. ‘Thomas was his great model. We have 
already said that Beatrice represents Theology: there are two 
other personages introduced into the poem, whose office and 
meaning it is harder to discover; these are Lucia and Virgil. In 
the second canto of the Inferno, the Blessed Virgin, seeing 
Dante’s danger, recommends him to the care of Lucia, who in- 
forms Beatrice of his situation. It is plain enough that the real 
Lucia, whom the poet had in view, was that St. Lucy, virgin and 
martyr, who is named in our calendar on the 13th of December, 
and to whom Dante had an especial devotion.+ She was a Syra- 
cusan virgin, whose beauty, according to the legend, excited the 
lust of a Roman magistrate, and who tore out her eyes and sent 
them to him in a golden cup. From this circumstance her aid 
was invoked by the blind; thence, by an easy transition, she was 
looked upon as the patron of those who desired spiritual illumi- 
nation, and students in theology considered themselves to be 
under her especial protection, as those who studied heathen phi- 
losophy were under that of St. Catherine. ‘The commentators on 
Dante therefore consider Lucia to be the symbol of illuminating 
grace. The explanation of the character of Virgil we will give in 

-Ozanam’s own words, ‘ Virgil,” he says, “ was then con- 


* Rio, Poésie Chrétieune, chap. 3. t Ozanam, p. 313. 
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sidered in a point of view in which we are not accustomed to 
regard him. First, on account of his fourth eclogue, he was 
looked upon as one of the forerunners of religious truth in the 
midst of the pagan world; secondly, through the exaggerated 
statements of his commentators, as the depository of all the sci. 
ences of antiquity. He was therefore, in Dante’s eyes, the repre- 
sentative of human science, carried to its highest pitch, that 1s, of 
philosophy.” ‘This view of Virgil, as being the symbol of the 
perfection of human reason, will explain many apparent anoma- 
lies in the Divina Commedia: first, he is sent to Dante’s assist- 
ance by illuminating grace and by theology; secondly, he often, 
when resolving some doubt which oppressed the poet’s mind, 
stops short, and refers him to Beatrice, that is, to the Christian 
faith, professing himself unable further to satisfy him. Again, 
though he conducts Dante to religion, he is unable himself to effect 
his own salvation, Bearing in mind the solution which we have 
given to Dante’s own share in the plot of the poem, as being the 
representative of human nature with all its weaknesses and guilt, 
it is easy to conjecture what is the explanation of that part of the 
Divina Commedia which is especially symbolical ; it 1s intended 
to convey to us that man, though fallen from original righteous- 
ness, was never utterly left to himself, but that the illuminating 
grace of God was ever present with human reason, which, though 
it could not solve many of the mysteries by which it is sur- 
rounded, might still have led him to the right path, had not his 
will been perverted by the fall. In a word, the harmony between 
Virgil and Beatrice, who sends him to Dante, is expressive of the 
relation which reason bears to faith, and of the fact that the first 
principles on which our reason argues, in natural theology, are 
derived from Divine illumination. This is expressed by M. 


Ozanam in words which, though perhaps somewhat obscure, are 
forcible and just. 


“In the relation between these two poetical characters (Beatrice and 
Virgil) we should see expressed that between the two classes of ideas 
which they respectively personify. Thus it happens in the divisions of 
science, as in those which are observed in nature, that they form all 
together a chain no single link of which is closed till another is clasped 
within it. There is a natural theology which belongs to the realm of 
philosophical studies; and there are philosophical studies of which 
theology borrows the aid. Or, in other words, philosophy has two 
parts; one is the preface to theology, the other is a commentary upon 
it; one is the anticipation, the other is the development of faith by 
reason. In the history of man, as in that of humanity, faith is the pri- 
mitive fact. She descends by tradition into the darkness of our igno- 
rance, she there rouses reason from its sleep, and makes it pass from 4 
state of tendency to one of reality; she afterwards supports its tottering 
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steps by an insensible and continued action ; and then when reason has 
come to the bounds of its natural career, faith, taking a visible shape, 
receives from it, together with its homage, the ideas which it has ac- 
quired and its habitual trains of thought. Thus, in an admirable order, 
js accomplished the training of the understanding. It is according to 
this more enlarged conception of philosophy that the parts assigned to 
Virgil and to Beatrice are to be explained. It is in this way easy to 
understand why Beatrice, armed with the authority of faith, descends 
into the infernal darkness to fetch Virgil, who represents reason. If in 
the laws which govern the understanding, the initiative belongs to God, 
if He works by grace and His first work in us is faith, it is not in an 
imaginary system of doubt that reason will have to act. All truths have 
been implicitly revealed to it by a means of a higher teaching; it has 
only to separate them from confusion, from error and uncertainty ; it has 
not got to seek, it has only to verify ; it does not propose to itself pro- 
blems to be resolved, but theorems to demonstrate ; it proceeds by wa 
of synthesis. Such a method as this may at first sight have all the ap- 
arance of paralogism. It accepts a = the doctrine of a future 
ife; it makes it the basis of the whole of that study from which it 
should derive it a posteriori. There is therefore a reasoning in the 
circle at the first outset of Dante’s conception, but it is not a faulty 
circle, it is one such as is found in all first principles, in those of cer- 
tainty in logic, of duties in morals, of power in politics, in literature of 
language ; and the reason is, that in all first principles we come at length 
to Him, who is the beginning and the end, the Alpha and Omega, 


the circle whose centre is everywhere, and whose circumference is no- 
where.” 


These theories concerning the office of human reason, thus 
embodied by Dante in the character of Virgil, at once bring us 
into the presence of the schoolmen, The very differentia of the 
schools, which separate them from the theologians who preceded 
them, was the use which they made of heathen philosophy to 
illustrate the Christian faith. It is not the dry, systematic me- 
thod of arguing which is the characteristic of the schoolmen, 
otherwise St. Anselm must be excluded from their number, but 
their distinguishing feature which separates them from all who 
are not schoolmen is the reverence which they pay to the con- 
clusions of purely human reason, The love for Aristotle in pre- 
ference to all others is but an accident; St. Bonaventure, for 
instance, preferred Plato. The junction effected between phi- 
losophy and theology is in fact one of the characteristics of the 
wonderful age in which St. Thomas and Dante lived ; it is one 
of those things which at once separate it off from the Patristic 
age, as a new era, a new development of Christianity. It seemed 
then as if the Church, after having conquered the world, was 
putting on its spoils; her Lord had vanquished for her princi- 
palities and powers, and now made a show of them, triumphing 
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over them openly. Hence arise what often appear to us strange 
anomalies, but which are really the carrying out of the great 
aradox of the Gospel; gold and gems and gorgeous apparel are 
Lane upon the pauperes Christ; and men lowly and meek of 
heart set themselves above kings. The more grotesque and wild 
are the combinations thus framed, the more they bring out the 
wonderfully plastic power of the Church in the Middle Ages, 
In primitive times, ihe had had to cope with an age of luxury 
and civilization, and to infuse vigour into worn-out races; she 
then showed her superhuman power by making martyrs of tender 
virgins, and conquered by endurance. Now she had to tame the 
wild and luxuriant strength of savage tribes, and to direct their 
energies into Christian channels, and accordingly she displays a 
hidden life and activity which beat them down at her feet and 
placed their resources at her command, For instance, a heresy 
arises which the parochial system is too cumbrous to meet; Im- 
mediately her monks become mendicants and wanderers in order 
to penetrate into the lurking-places into which the evil had crept; 
instead of seeking the desert, this novel order mixes with the 
world, Again she takes into her service the fierce warriors 
whom kings and statesmen could not control, and creates a new 
species of fighting monks. Just then as the Church had made 
use of the riches and the arms of the world, so she arrayed her- 
self in the spoils of its intellect. This 1s the revolution which 
Dante celebrates by making Virgil, or human philosophy, obey 
the commands of Beatrice, or Christian theology. Connected 
as was this movement with the order of St. Dominic, of whom 
the poet speaks so enthusiastically, it could not fail to excite 
his imagination, which thus took fire at what we should call 
the dull flame of scholasticism. This is evident from the lofty 
place which he assigns to St. Thomas in paradise, and from 
the mysterious harmony which he discovers between his words 
and those of Beatrice,* He places in one circle, “as flowers in 
a garland,” the chief masters of the schools, with those among the 
ancients whom they mostly imitated; there Albertus Magnus, 
Peter Lombard and Richard of St. Victor appear with Bede, 
Boethius, and Isidore, and he compares the melody of their 
voices, as one took up the song from the other, to the sweet 
chimes of the Church calling to mattins.+ But of all these St. 
Thomas is first and foremost; he names the rest to Dante as 
they pass in order around him, and afterwards resolves several 
doubts which had arisen in the poet’s mind, so that it would 
appear that the poet’s predilections lay even more with the 
Angelic than with the Seraphic Doctor. 

* Paradiso, xiv. t Parad. x. 
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We are now brought to what is the most important part of our 
subject, the explanation of the ascendancy thus acquired by St. 
‘Thomas over such a mind as Dante’s. It will be here necessary 
to retrace the causes of the influence exercised by his order on the 
teaching of the Church, and that principally through his means. 
Those who in any real sense consider the Church to be a Divinely 
inspired body will of course look with a religious eye upon the 
various changes which take place in her outward form; they will 

ze with reverence upon every expression of her features, as 
indicative of the will of that blessed Spirit who ever remains One 
and unchanged within her, ‘The use made in the Middle Age 
of the terms and method of heathen philosophy in the teaching 
of the Church was a deviation from the practice of the early 
age, which can be accounted for by the difference in her posi-: 
tion. Christian doctrine bad been so firmly fixed by successive 
decrees of the Church, that St. Thomas and his contemporaries 
could advance with a bolder step than their predecessors; they 
enjoyed the fruit of the labours of the Fathers, and could look 
upon the full development of the faith which the saints in 
earlier ages had brought out by successively opposing the heresies 
which arose in their times. ‘The doctors of the Church could 
now put forth systems of divinity, in which the holy faith was 
reduced into a science, and doctrines were collected into a con- 
sistent whole ; and this the early Fathers were too much engaged 
in fighting for particular portions of the truth to be able to effect. 

Another reason however may be adduced, which probably might 
be assigned as the cause of every change which has taken place 
in the policy of the Church. Her blessed Lord has ever re- 
warded her for her conflicts with heretics by giving her a deeper 
insight into heavenly truths ; the efforts of the opponents of the 
faith force her to speak her mind, and to put into words what 
before lay undeveloped in her bosom, or again they oblige her to 
change her policy and to bring out of her treasures things new 
and old, as her children require it. ‘Thus the adoption of the 
scholastic theology was the upshot of a long series of attacks by 
which heretics had done their best to undermine the Church ; it 
was the act by which the bounds of human reason were at last 
fixed, and philosophy, which had long been struggling against 
faith, was obliged to become the humble handmaid of religion. 

he heresies of the Middle Ages were such as either could be 
directly traced up to the revival of heathen learning or concerned 
points of natural theology rather than of the Christian faith, It 
was therefore a bold and successful stroke of spiritual policy in 
the orthodox schoolmen to meet the heretics on their own grounds, 
and at once to Christianize Aristotle. ‘They thus went to the 
root of the evil, for the slightest glance at the history of the 
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Church in those times will show the danger which then beset 
Christendom from this source. All the traditions which are pre. 
served of the schools show how deeply the popular mind was 
impressed with the dangers which surrounded the literary men of 
the period; all seem to have been aware that students were 
tempted to spiritual pride and to blasphemy by the nature of their 
studies, which led them from theology to heathen philosophy; a 
very few of them will suffice to prove this. Simon of ‘Tournay, 
a famous Parisian doctor, is said one day to have been disputing 
in the schools before a numerous audience ; he proved the doc- 
trines of the Christian faith by rational arguments so clearly that 
all burst out into admiration of his talents. Elated with the 
general hum of approbation, he raised his hands to heaven, and 
exclaimed, “ Ha! good Jesus, [ could as well, if 1 chose, confute 
Thee, as L have proved Thy truth.” From that moment the 
blasphemer became an idiot. What makes this story more re- 
markable is, that Simon was accused of heresy in consequence of 
having followed Aristotle too much in an exposition of the Atha- 
nasian creed and in other writings. Another story, not less cha- 
racteristic, reminds one forcibly of the Divina Commedia; a 
professor of philosophy named Silo, made one of his disciples, 
who was on his deathbed, promise to return from the other world 
to inform him of his fate. A few days after his death the scholar 
appeared to him dressed in a burning cope, on which various 
philosophical theses were inscribed in fiery characters. He said 
that he came from Purgatory, and that the cope which lay on his 
poor limbs, like a weighty tower, was his punishment for having 
taken too much pride in philosophical questions. As he vanished 
away, he dropped on the professor’s hand a drop of his sweat, 
which pierced it through and through. Silo, the next day, bade 
adieu to his scholars, and took the vows in a Cistercian monastery. 

A more pleasing story is told to the same purpose in the life 
of St. Edmund ot Canterbury. When he was studying the arts 
in the University of Paris, his sainted mother appeared to him, 
clad im radiant garments, as he was occupied with arithmetic; 
she said to him, My son, what figures are there, and tracing the 
mystical number three, expressive of the Holy Trinity, on his 
paper, she disappeared; from that day forth the saint gave up 
the arts for theology. 

We are not however left to judge of the dangers of the Church 
from the voice of tradition alone; many of the great masters of 
the schools, previous to the fourth Lateran council, held heresies 
on the subject of the blessed ‘Trinity, and in all cases their errors 
may be referred to the all engrossing metaphysical question which 
had been handed on from heathen philosophy to the middle ages. 
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However we may smile at the apparently frivolous disputes which 
occupied them, no one can deny that they were practical, since 
they thus led men into error on the Catholic faith, which he that 
would be saved must bold undefiled, Again, it is irrational to 
suppose that any question, which has long occupied large classes 
of men, can be unpractical; it is very much more likely that we 
should be ignorant of the difficulty than that some centuries 
should have been mistaken, So subtle and penetrating is heresy 
that however abstruse its subject-matter be, it is sure to repro- 
duce itself in some monstrous form in the practice of the people. 
It is in this way that we should look upon the Nominalism and 
Realism of the middle ages; they were practical from the very 
fact that they interested so many men of great powers, and we 
have only to strip them of the uncouth language in which they 
are couched to see that they are full of meaning, and are precisely 
the questions which must occupy the attention of metaphysicians 
in this and in every other age. Briefly stated, the point at issue 
was the origin of our ideas; or, in other words, how the soul 
with its spiritual nature gains a knowledge of the objects of 
sense. They found it difficult to understand how matter could 
influence spirit, and touch, if we may so speak, the immaterial 
soul. Thus they inquired, what was the operation of the in- 
tellect by which a man gained a knowledge of any object beyond 
himself; a sensation is only a modification of our own being ; 
it is ourselves feeling; unless therefore the understanding was 
furnished with a power of judging these sensations, we could not 
go a step beyond ourselves, and the external world would be shut 
out from us. What then was the nature of this power of framing 
ideas? ‘To put the question into their own language,* the ob- 
jects of sense are particular; each produces but a single, un- 
connected impression upon the senses until the mind steps in to 
judge of them, to make of the sensation an idea or an universal. 
The very first judgment which it pronounces upon the object of 
sense contains an universal idea; for by this, verbum intellec- 
tis, to use the words not only of the schools but of the Fathers, 
we declare to ourselves what is its nature, and we assign it to a 
certain class by the act of pronouncing what it is. What then 
is this power by which the understanding thus at once affixes a 
general idea to what comes before it as an individual sensation, 
and thus, as it were, turns what is material into its own nature ¢ 


* “ Phantasmata cum sint similitudines individuorum et existant in organis corporeis, 
hon habent eundem modum existendi quem habet intellectus humanus; et ideo non 
pussunt sua virtute imprimere in intellectum possibilem.”—-Sum, Theo. 1, Qu. 85, Art. 
1,Ad3, « Universalia, secundum quod universalia, non sant nisi in anima.” — Opus- 
fulum de sensu resp. part. et intel. resp. univ. 
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It is according to the various solutions given to this question 
that the schoolmen are classified. It was one which they had 
borrowed from heathen philosophy, and to which, as we shall 
now see, many of them sacrificed their faith by transferring it 
from their own nature to that of God. Three of the chief 
schoolmen, Roscelinus, Gilbert de la Porée, and Abelard, were 
accused of heresy, and each of them erred by applying to theology 
their peculiar opinions on the human understanding. As in 
primitive times the Catholic doctrine respecting each Person of 
the ever-blessed ‘Trinity had been contested, so, until the Lateran 
Council had fixed the language of the Church, these men specu- 
lated how the One Substance, which is the Holy Trinity, could 
consist with the distinction of Persons. In the Council of Com- 
piegne, A.D. 1092, Roscelinus, the head of the Nominalists, 
was condemned for teaching that if the ‘Three Persons are One 
in Substance, and not three Substances, each separately by Him- 
self, as three angels or three souls, it is impossible that the Son 
only should have been Incarnate. ‘This heresy he borrowed 
from his philosophical opinions; to the Nominalists the difficulty 
which we have meutioned above appeared so inexplicable, that 
they cut the Gordian knot by denying that the soul had_ the 
power of framing any universal ideas at all, so that all words 
expressive of these ideas were, as they expressed it, mere flatus 
vocis, for which the soul, as we used them, tacitly substituted the 
remembrance of certain individuals. ‘Thus they held that we 
could frame no notion of wisdom, but only of a wise man; nor 
of colour, but of a coloured thing. It is evident, without going 
into the question of the truth or falsehood of this philosophy, 
that if apphed to the Holy ‘Trinity it must lead to Sabellianism 
or Tritheism. It seems that Roscelinus chose the former: the 
soul, according to him, could not even get at a notion of the wisdom 
of God; much less could it conceive the Word to have a per- 
sonal subsistence 5 and this ts the very ground which St, Anselm 
takes in refuting bim.* 

Not long afterwards Gilbert de la Porée was condemned by 
the Council of Rheims, a.p. 1148, at which St. Bernard and 
Pope Eugenius ILI. were present, for asserting that the One 
Substance of the Godhead was a form by which the three Per 
sons were God, just as humanity is a form by which several 
men are one. Gilbert was an eminent Realist,+ and held 

* De Fide Trin. c. @. 

+ There were many classes of Realists, which were distinguished from each other 
by the various modes in which they severally asserted that the forms of things were 
communicated to the soul, Some leld that these forms had a real immaterial extst- 


ence out of the things themselves ; there was therefore no difficulty in supposing that 
they could be communicated to the soul, which was also of a spiritual nature, Others 
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vidual.t Happy would Abelard have been, had he confined his spe- | 
“that the general idea within the soul is a representation of the 
form which is the real essence of the object of the intellect, and 
besides which all else in that object is but accident. Applying 
this doctrine to the ever-blessed ‘Trinity, he asserted that the 
relations which distinguish the Persons are not the One Divine 
Substance, but accidents ;* that is, he denied that in any real 
sense each Person is by Himself God and Lord. 

We have one more schoolman, and perhaps the most celebrated, 
to add to this melancholy list, and that is Abelard, ‘The source of 
his errors is acknowledged to be his inordinate love of heathen philo- 
sophy. “O alterum Aristotelem,” exclaims St. Bernard, after citing 
BS a sentence from his works ; and one of the opinions for which be 
ee was condemned was, that “ reason naturally” taught men the doc- 
[ - trine of the Trinity, which Plato and his followers held rightly. 
Abelard bas found defenders among persons who ought to have 
paid more deference to the authority of St. Bernard ; it is true that 
he often speaks in an orthodox manner, but in other places he 
contradicts himself, All therefore that can be said for him is, that 
in his last days he recanted and died a holy death in the Abbey 
of Cluny. He was the author of Conceptualism; a system 
which did not, as did Nominalism, deny to the soul the power of 
framing universal ideas, but which asserted that they were framed 
by amere arbitrary process of the mind, and had nothing real 
: corresponding to them in the nature of things. It denied that 
i there was any quality more than another which constituted the 
essence of a class; thus rationality no more constituted man 

than anything else belonging to him. In this way was introduced 
a hopeless scepticism as to the external world, very different from 
the mysterious reverence which holds that there may be a great 
deal more in nature than is known, for according to this system 
man could know nothing of nature whatever. He could only 
classify his own sensations without having any innate power in 
his intellect to tell him that what he gathered as to the objects of 
sense was true. Thus according to Abelard, the individual of a 
class would have conventionally the same form, but really each of 
them would have its own form distinct from that of any other indi- 


again held that the idea of being or existence was innate within us, which, being an “On 
thiversal idea, the soul could at once affix it to the perceptions conveyed by the senses, 
and pronounce upon the nature or quidditas rei, The soul therefore, according to this 
Opinion, was not, as the Platonists say, a repertory of concealed ideas, which were 
born within it, and came forth at the suggestions of sense, but it contained the idea of 
being, which was the one form of truth, by which it judged of external things. This, 
as we shall see by and bye, was in substance St. Thomas's opinion, 

ed Vid. Gauffridi Libellus in Gilbertum Porretranum, in the Appendix to the Bene- 
dictine edition of St. Bernard. 

+“ Sicut Socratitas, que formaliter constituit Socratem, nusquam est extra So- 
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culations to the nature of the human understanding. Consistently 
with this theory, in his exposition of the One Substance of the 
ever-blessed Trinity, he explains it away, and seems to fall into the 
error of the Semi-Arians, who speak of two substances, and, in 
fact, consider our Lord to be a second God.* — In his blasphemy 
he makes the Father to be Omnipotence, whilst the Eternal Son 
isa sort of Power “ as, according to philosophers, the species is 
said to be of the genus, although the genus is the same as the 
species, as man ts the same as auimal.” A little further on he 
seems to deny that the Father ts im any real sense the Origin of 
the Son, so that he divides the substance of the Holy ‘Trinity.+ 
Imminent then was the danger of Christendom when the writings 
of heathen philosophers were thus thrown amongst bold and tr 
reverent: metaphysicians, holding possession of the highest seats 
of learning in Europe; and though that council, in which [nno- 
cent IIL. himself presided over the most august assembly that 
Christendom had witnessed for many ages, once for all fixed the 
doctrine of the Church on the controverted point, still another 
heresy, condemned at the same time, contained the germ of an 
evil, which it required the institution of the Dominican order 
and the authority of St. Thomas to extirpate from the University 
of Paris. A set of heretics, called Almariciani, are mentioned 
in the decrees of the council, and their Pantheistic doctrines bear 
a close resemblance to those of the Albigenses. ‘They received 
their name from their master Amaury of Chartres, and the for- 
mula in which their doctrine 1s couched shows plainly from what 
school they borrowed it. “They held that God is the formal prin- 
ciple of all things ; and David of Dinant, who is supposed to 
have been one of them, taught, “ Deum esse primam materiam.”} 
If any proof were wanting of their connection with heathen 
philosophy, it 1s furnished by a mandate of Robert, cardinal of 
St. Stephen, who reformed the University of Paris in the year 
1213 >: they are there condemned with the metaphysics and 
natural philosophy of Aristotle. Amaury was one of the most 
distinguished professors of the University of Paris, so that in 
the very centre of Christian learning doctrines very similar to 
those of the Albigenses were secretly working. 


cratem, sic ila hominis essentia, qua Socratitatem sustinet in Socrate, nusquam est nisi 
in Socrate, Item unaquaque essentia hujus collectionis bumanitus appellatur, es 
materia et forma constat, scilicet ex anmmali materia, form& autem non una, sed pluribus 
rationalitate et mortalitate et bipedalitate, et si sunt aliw ei substantiales,”’—Abe- 
lard, De Gen. et Spee., quoted by Rousselot, Etudes, vol, ii. 29. 

Oxford translation of Athanasius, p. 63, note (zg). 

t Martene, Thesaurus, vol pp. 1518, 1320, 

Sum. Theo, Qo. Art. 8. 
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Of course the abstract terms in which these doctrines were couched 
could not be understood by the people, but the laxity of practice 
which they inculcated was a species of metaphysics unhappily too 
intelligible. ‘The fact was, that the canker which was eating into 
the very vitals of the Church, was a wide-spreading Manicheism, 
which, proceeding from the south of France, was rapidly extend- 
ing itself into Normandy and Paris. ‘The powers of evil had 
wrested the fairest portion of the East from the Church by the 
spread of Mahommedanism, and were endeavouring by means of 
the Albigenses to effect a corresponding movement tn the West. 
Ten ecclesiastics were burnt in Paris for teaching that our 
Lord’s reign was past, aud that the Holy Spirit was now to be 
incarnate, a doctrine which is the very counterpart of Mahom- 
medanism. It is even said that our own king John and the 
emperor Frederic Il. had, at one time, thought of becoming 
Mahommedans, Just then as the infidels had got into their 
hands the Holy Sepulchre of our Lord, so they would fain have 
seized upon the fountain of Christian learning. Aristotle first 
made his appearance in Europe in translations from Arabic 
writers, and the commentaries upon him most extensively read 
were those of Avicenna and Averrhoes. ‘The Church herself 
had been gradually relaxing her censures upon heathen philo- 
sophy; and each successive mandate was milder than the last. 
In 1209 all who read the works of Aristotle were to be excom- 
municated ; in 1215 the Metaphysics were condemned, but his 
Dialectics were substituted for St. Augustine’s treatise on Logic ; 
in 1231 Gregory IX. condemned the Physics, but said nothing 
as to his other writings. In Dante’s words — 
‘Christ's host, which cost so dear to arm afresh, 

Beneath its ensign moved with tardy step, 

Thin were its ranks, each soldier coldly look'd 

Upon his fellow, doubtful of bis faith.” * 


Then it was, according to the same authority, whose imagery all 
that we have been saying is intended to illustrate, that our Lord 
sentto the assistance of his Church two champions, who by their 
wonderful and supernatural energy changed the state of things, 
One was St. Francis, “the passionate lover’ of poverty; the other, 
with whom, as St. Thomas’s spiritual father, we have most to do, 
was St. Dominic. 


“Who lov'd with burning love the Christian faith, 
The holy athlete, to the faithful kind, 
But to the faithless still a deadly foe.” 


It was the influence of the Dominican order over the purity of 


* Paradiso, xii. 
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Christian studies, thus in danger of being poisoned at their source, 
that made such an impression upon Dante’s imagination, ‘Through 
their influence St. Thomas, instead of Averrhoes, became the au- 
thorized commentator on Aristotle ; this also justified the sharp- 
sighted vigilance of the Holy See in supporting the position of the 
Dominicans in the University of Paris, notwithstanding the bitter 
opposition of its members. Alexander LV. saved the ‘Church by 
throwing so great a portion of the instruction of Paris into the 
hands of men who gathered into the cloister all who wished for a 
security against the secular studies in which they were engaged. 
The notions which are generally entertained of the Mendicant 
Friars is, that they were “exceedingly ignorant and exceedingly 
unruly; in fact a set of field-preachers, who went abroad collect- 
ing money, and haranguing the people on subjects of which they 
knew nothing. The real fact of the matter is, that the Dominican 
convents were all schools, in which a severe system of education 
was carried on, ‘The order was originally created to oppose the 
heresy of the Albigenses, but was extended over all the world, to 
penetrate into the most secret recesses of vice, or to confront evil, 
wherever it was concentrated into large masses; to meet in fact 
all extraordinary cases which the parochial system had not elas- 
ticity or energy enough to encounter. They were an order of 
missionaries, ready to be sent at a moment’s notice to preach 1 In 
large towns or in remote villages, or else to bedew with their 
blood regions into which Christianity had never penetrated. As 
preaching was the great instrument which it employed, the strictest 
education and the most watchful care were necessary to preserve 
purity of doctrine, and to keep in order men, who were sent so 
far from their convents as the Mendicant Friars. Large provisions 
are made in the constitution of the order for students; and it was 
upon students in the universities of Paris and Bologna that its 
influence was at first mainly exerted. Their mode of "proceeding 
at the very outset of the order will be seen by the circumstances 
which attended the foundation of their establishment in Paris. St. 
Dominic despatched four brethren to Paris without funds or pro- 
perty of any sort to station themselves in the heart of the most 
famous university in the world. The poverty and the faith of 
these holy adventurers may be guessed from the circumstance 
which happened shortly afterwards when St. Dominic sent one of 
their body to Limoges, to form a branch convent. ‘The brother 
first demurred on the plea that he had but one book, and that 
only a portion of the Homilies of St. Gregory. ‘Go, my son,” 
was the answer, ‘ go in full faith; twice every day L will have thee 
in mind before God; and doubt not that thou shalt win many 
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to the Lord, and bear much fruit."* Their first establishment 
showed at once the purpose of their coming; they hired a house 
near the bishop’s palace, in order to attend the theological schools 
of the Church of Paris.+ Here they lived for some months in 
abject poverty, till John of St. Quintin, the king’s chaplain, gave 
them a convent, the chapel of which was dedicated to St. James. 
This became afterwards the famous convent of St. Jacques, from 
which the monks of the order were in France called Jacobites, 
and which several kings of France chose for their burial place. 
Shortly afterwards St. Dominic himself came to visit them, and 
“set in order a regular house, with cloister, dormitory, refectory, 
and” especially *‘ cells for study.”{ ‘The whole society is styled 
by Pope Honorius ILI., apparently the year after this visit of their 
founder, ‘* The Brethren of the Order of Preachers, studying in 
the sacred page at Paris.” This original portion of their institu- 
tion was kept up in full vigour by special constitutions of the 
order.§ Besides the particular school in each convent, every 
province had a general school, to which the promising students 
were sent ; each province also sent a certain number of its most 
distinguished members to Paris, Certain indulgences were allowed 
to the students at the discretion of the Magister studentium ; for 
instance, private cells were assigned to those who wished for soli- 
tude ; they might, if they pleased, write, read, and pray in their 
cells; they were even allowed lights to watch there by night for 
the purpose of study. Three special dangers beset the path of 
these students ; they might become unsettled, or even fall into 
vicious excesses, by mixing with the world; academical honours 
might destroy the monastic spirit in them; or lastly, what is most 
to our purpose, secular studies might corrupt their faith, Against 
each of these dangers special enactments were made ; during the 
time of their studies, the students were members of the convent 
in the place where they studied; that they might not wander from 
their own province, after three years absence they returned to the 
convent in which they had first taken the vows, if the place to 
Which they had been sent was out of their province. ‘Thus the 
Dominican student was at bome and under discipline wherever 
there was a society belonging to his order ; but at the same time 
his affections were specially concentrated in his own province, 
whither he always returned at a given time, “ut magis studium 
sux provincie vigorari possit.”|| Again, the brethren were for- 

* Bern, Guid. de Mag. Ord. Pred. ap, Martene, Coll. Ampl. tom. 6. 

+ Jordani, Vita Sti. Dom. ap. Echard. 

¢ Martene, tom. 6, p. 549. 

§ This account is taken from the Dominican Constitutions, Dist. 2, Cap, 14, in 


Brockie, Codex Regularum. 
| Acta Sel. Cap, Gen, Ord, Prad, ap. Martene, Thesaurus, vol. 4, p. 1899. 
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bidden by the strictest rules to graduate in any university without 
a strict examination in their own order, and without the licence of 
the master of the order, and of a provincial chapter. If any one did 
graduate without fulfilling the conditions imposed by the consti. 
tutions, the degree was quite unrecognized by the order. Masters 
in theology in their own monasteries were to be called simply by 
the name of Brother, or by their conventual title.* Lastly, the §& | 
greatest restrictions were put upon the reading secular books; for & | 
instance, ‘ Let them not make a study of the books of heathens | | 
and philosophers, even though they may look into them for a time. 
Let them not learn secular sentences, nor the arts which are called 
liberal; unless in certain cases the master of the order, or a general 
chapter, or the provincial prior, or the provincial chapter, should 
see fit to grant a dispensation; but let none, be they young or 
{ erea otherwise, read any but theological books.”+ ‘The severity of 
5 | this constitution seems to have been afterwards relaxed, but still 
aeee many constitutions were passed in general chapters to fix the time 
i to be spent in each branch of study, and to make the whole bear 
upon theology. 
trae: The effect of this compact and severe system thus thrown upon 
the chief universities of Europe was electric ; it seemed to be the ‘5 
very thing which the Church wanted; and it so filled up a void felt € 
by the pious students of the time, that numbers immediately took 
a the vows in Dominican convents. Nothing but the pure love of = 
: God could have actuated them; im addition to the hard life of 
ascetics, they had to struggle with poverty, and with all the disad- 
: vantages of a newly established order. Brother Jordanus was one 
ee of the earliest masters of the order; he took the vows in the con- 
aie We vent of St. Jacques at Paris, and gave the habit to more than a 
ti thousand brethren. “ Under him,” says an old chronicle, “ there 
tito oie entered the Order of Preachers at Paris so many masters in theo- 
a) logy, doctors in law, bachelors and masters of arts, and such a 
1 countless multitude of others, that the whole world stood amazed 
at the grace which attended their preaching, and at the wonderful 
actions which they did.”{ Interesting and minute particulars are 
left of the effect on the students of the preaching of Reginaldus, 
| one of Dominic’s original companions, both at Paris and at Bo- 
| logna. Brother Jordanus gives the account of his own conversion 
and that of one of his friends, Brother Henry.§  “ When Brother 
} Reginald, of blessed memory, came to Paris, and was actively 
' tis engaged in preaching, | was touched by divine grace, and made 
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Acta Sel, Cap. Gen. Ord, Peed. ap. Mantene, Thesaurus, vol. 4, p. 1817. 
Constitutiones, D.st. 2, c. 14, 1. 


Martene, Coll. Amptl. vol. 6, p. 5951. 
See the Life of Jordanus, in Echard’s Scriptores Ord. Prad, 
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a secret vow to assume the habit of that order, thinking that I had 
found just such a path to salvation, as I had traced in my own 
mind even before I knew the friars. Since then the purpose of 
my own heart was fixed, I anxiously bent all my efforts to Induce 
Henry, the companion and friend of my soul, to take the same 
vow, seeing that he was fitted both by nature and by grace for the 
ministry of preaching. He hung back, but I ceased not to urge 
him.” At last he consented to confess to Reginaldus, and to hear 
his exhortation. Still though his reason yielded to his friend's 
arguments, his will was unconvinced. ‘The same night however 
he went to matins in the Church of the Blessed Virgin, and re- 
mained there till dawn, invoking the Mother of our Lord, that 
his will might be bowed to the taking of that resolution, Still, 
however, the struggle continued, and at length he cried out, 
“ Now, blessed Virgin, I see that thou rejectest me; | have no 
part in the college of Christ’s poor ones.” As, however, full of 
self-reproach and sorrow, he was on the point of quitting the 
church, He who regards the humble moved the inmost depths of 
his heart, and with floods of tears, and a freed spirit, he begun to 
pour himself out before the Lord; all 4be hardness which had 
oppressed his eager spirit was broken im pieces, so that the yoke 
of Christ, which just now seemed so bard, became light and 
pleasing. Rising from his knees in that first burst of fervour, be 
hastened to brother Reginaldus and made his vow. ‘ He then,” 
continues Jordanus, “ returned to me; and when [ marked the 
traces of tears on his angelic countenance, and asked him whence 
he came, he answered, ‘1 have vowed a vow unto the Lord, and 
I will pay it’ ” On the following Ash Wednesday they and 
another student entered the church of the convent of St. Jacques, 
just as the choir was singing, lmmutemur habitu; and imme- 
diately received the habit of the order. ‘The success of brother 
Reginaldus at Bologna was not less remarkable, as the following 
narrative, which is too characteristic to be omitted, will show. 
So many eminent clerks and masters of arts did brother Regi- 
naldus of blessed memory draw into his order, that Moneta, a 
professor famous over all’ Lombary, seeing the conversion of so 
many, began to be very much afraid lest he himself should be caught 
by his preaching ; he therefore studiously avoided him. On the 
feast of St. Stephen, however, some of his scholars so pressed 
him to hear this famous preacher, that he could not refuse. He 
however said, ‘ Let us first go to St. Proculus to hear mass.” 
Here he lingered long, and at length at their instance he said, 
“ Now let us go to the sermon.” When they arrived at the 
church, he found the friar still preaching, and the great church so 
crowded that it was impossible to enter. Standing then at the 
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; porch, these words reached his ears, over the sea of heads which 
: tilled the space between him and the preacher,—* Lo! at this 


moment the heavens are opened in the eyes of all; let who will 
enter through the open doors.” ‘The heart of Moneta was won, 
and after the sermon he went to brother Reginaldus and made 
his profession.* Our reader is probably already tired of our 
Dominican legends; we cannot, however, help giving him one 
12: more, it is a tradition current in the order, strikingly illustrative 
. of the fear ef the pride of intellect which seems to have been its 
leading idea, It relates to no less a person than St. Thomas's 
master, Albertus Magnus. It is said that Albertus, a short tine § 
before his death, was one day lecturing before a large audience & 
at Cologne, when, to the great surprise of his hearers, it was ob- 
served, that his memory failed him in several particulars. He 
himself perceived it, and after a silence of some time, he related 
to them that when very young, on entering into the Dominican 
4) order, he used often to pray with many tears and groans for 9 
fe divine illumination and for strength of heart, lest he should be & 
tee taken captive by the reasonings of philosophers, and doubt of §& 
the certainty of his faith. At length, he said, the blessed Virgin 
1 had appeared to him, and consoled him with these words, “Be J 
tes thou but faithful and persevering in thy studies, and God will & 
tia enrich thee with such a gift of wisdom that thou shalt be a light 
a: to all churches; and lest thou shouldest waver in thy faith, before 
thy death all thy logical acuteness shall be taken away, and God F& 
bi; 7. will take thee to himself from this world in the innocence of a 
childhood, and in sincerity and truth of faith, And thou shalt 
Bi know the approach of this time by token that thy memory shall F&F 
fail thee in lecturing.” On saying this he declared that he be- 
: lieved all the articles of the Christian faith, and then descended * 
from his Doctor's chair amidst the tears of his disciples, and 
henceforth became, says the chronicle, dovelike and innocent as a 
: cluld of five years old.+ 
itt 7 It was reserved for St. Thomas to fix once for all the doctrines 
1 taught in the order, and henceforth heathen philosophy was 
ne ie studied only through his comments. ‘Lhe Dominicans ever after 
| ie became ‘Thomists by the constitutions of their order, and it was 
pita 1 St. Thomas's doctrine on divine grace which they afterwards so 
li ie successfully opposed to the Molinists, and then to the Jansenists. 
} In his day the influence of the friars rose to its height; and it 
mt if was only in his lifetime that the struggle which they had to main- 
it tain with the university authorities was brought to an issue. He 
himself was compelled to take a leading part in the defence of 


* Echard, vol. i, p. 122. + Ibid. p. 169, 
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their privileges, and was sent to Rome to plead their cause. He 
js said to have wept bitterly on being ordered to proceed to his 
Doctor's degree, and yet so great was the opposition raised by 
the university to this at all events harmless man, that it required 
a pope’s mandate to obtain for him the honour which in his 
humility he rejected. It was not at all wonderful that the uni- 
versity objected to the introduction amongst them of this body, 
which so tearfully stirred its bosom and carried away all its rising 
talent. ‘These novel doctors, who rejected the scarlet hood for 
the cowl and scapular, who lived upon alms and walked about in 
mean and tattered garments, and yet by their learning and holy 
lives attracted within the walls of their poor convent all the 
younger portion of the community, might well excite the jealousy 
of the university authorities. ‘The privileges accorded to the 
mendicant friars which thus stirred the Parisians, were much 
more extensive than those possessed by King’s College at Cam- 
bridge, and New College at Oxford, but not in their nature 
unlike them. They will be best understood by the complaints 
which they excited ; in 1255 the university expelled all the friars 
from their society, declaring that no monk, who was not a mem- 
ber of a college, should henceforth take the degree of Doctor ; 
and secondly, that the friars, not being licensed by the proper 
authorities, should be deprived of one of the chairs of theology 
which they had set up. It appears, therefore, that a member of 
the convent of St. Jacques could demand a degree without being 
within the pale of the university or subject to its laws, and that 
they could Jicense two of their own doctors to lecture, without 
consulting the authorities, though the number of professors 
allowed by the university was limited.* Pope Alexander IV., 
however, compelled them peaceably to receive the friars, whose 
privileges he confirmed; at the same time he expressly com- 
manded them to give St. Thomas the degree which they had re- 
fused him. He soon, by his extraordinary merit, vindicated the 
discernment of the Holy See; his influence was felt all over 
Christendom, so that soon after his death the university of Paris 


_ humbly solicited the Dominicans for a portion of the relics of that 


man, whom during his lifetime they so bitterly opposed. ‘The 
most signal service which he rendered to the Church, was his con- 
test with those heresies which we have noticed; he substituted a 
Christian commentary on Aristotle, for the Pantheistic comments 
of the Arabian Averrhoes, who was then so celebrated as to be 
called the Commentator, just as Peter Lombard was called the 


© The university complained of the friars, “ qui cathedras magistrales in theologié 
vaserant non licentiati.” — Bulaus, vol. iii. p. 281. From the same place it 
pears, that  numerus legentium in theologia tenebatur certo numero limitatus,” 
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Master of the Sentences. Aristotle was at that time considered 
infallible; such was the reverence in which he was held, that he 
was considered rather in the light of a mythic than of a real per- 
sonage; he even appears sculptured on the capital of one of the 
columns in St. Peter’s Church, at Caen, in the character of Sir 
Aristotle, a Christian knight. St. Thomas did not attempt to 
pluck him down from his position, but he everywhere opposed a 
Christian meaning to the heretical comments which Averrhoes 
had affixed to his works. Aristotle was to St. ‘Thomas precisely 
what Virgil is to Dante, the beauty of the human intellect per- 
sonitied and exerted in submission to the Christian faith. Reason, 
in his own words, came from God, “ for God is the author of our 
nature ;"* it can never, therefore, contradict the truth; though it 
cannot demonstrate the doctrines which rest on faith, and which 
therefore lie completely beyond its sphere, it can at least furnish 
answers to all objections against them, and this is the office 
assigned to Aristotle in St. ‘Thomas, 

The importance of the service thus rendered by the Angelic 
Doctor to the faith, can only be estimated by the wide spread of 
the opinions that he opposed. So famous was Averrhoes that 
his doctrines are noticed to be condemned in the Divina Com- 
media;t Dante has not even stripped them of their scholastic 
form, and sorely must they have puzzled his uninitiated readers 
without the comment which M. Ozanam’s work has generally 
made known. ‘These doctrines were only another solution of the 
metaphysical question which we have noticed, grounded on an 
interpretation of Aristotle's metaphysics. Averrhoes saw plainly 
that the nominalists were but a step removed from materialism. 
On the other hand denying as he did the existence of any innate 
idea within the soul, it was impossible for him to see how the 
sensations could so penetrate through the body to the under- 
standing as to enable us to pronounce at once upon the nature of 
the objects thus presented to us. In scholastic language,{ bis 
object was to explam how the intellect was always in act, always 
ready at once to convert into an universal idea the perceptions con- 
veyed by the senses. ‘The answer which he gave to this difficulty 
is a striking evidence that the theories of the schoolmen led to 
practical results, however unintelligible they may appear. He held 
that the human mind was a mere passive recipient of the sugges- 


* Summa, c. Gc ntes, 1, 7. t Purg. 25, 62. 
$ St. Thomas puts the following argument into the mouth of one, who wishes to 
prove “intellectum agentem non esse aliquid anime nostra,” that is, of an Averrhoist. 
** Tntellectos agens est substantia actu ens: nihil autem est respectu ejusdem in actu 
et in potentia; si ergo intellectus possibilis, qui est in potentia ad omnia intelligibilia, 


est aliquid anima nostra, videtur impossibile quod intellectus agens sit aliquid anime 
nosira,—Summa, i. Qu, 79, Art. 4.4." 
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tions of sense, and utterly unable of itself to frame ideas ; at the 
same time he supposed that there was an intellect, existing entirely 
apart from our minds, which, remaining one and undivided, united 
itself to each and all of us with such an intimate union as to com- 
municate to us the nature of those objects which thus affected us 
through the senses, ‘This theory of course confounded all minds 
into one. It stripped the human soul of reason and rendered it 
material, which was the very thing which it professed to avoid, and 
on the other hand it declared in effect that there was but one being 
in whom all personality and understanding were merged. ‘These 
opinions falling in with the Pantheistic tendencies which infected 
the age, found ample support at Paris, The scholars of one whole 
district of the city called Garlandia were especially tainted with 
them ; and notwithstanding their abstruse nature, it is expressly 
mentioned that they had penetrated even into unlettered minds, 
Their baneful conclusions were not lost upon those who held 
them, and a soldier was heard to say—-“ If the soul of St. Peter 
is saved, so also will mine; for_if our understanding is one, so 
will also be our end.’ St. Thomas was not slow in perceiving 
the Pantheistic consequences to which those doctrines led; he 
accordingly answers that from them it follows “ not only that our 
intellect is a substance distinct from ourselves, but that it is God 
himself.” A little further he argues, that “ according to this po- 
sition, the principles of moral philosophy are destroyed. For the 
will is in the intellect; if therefore the intellect is not truly a 
portion of each man, neither will the will be in him, but in the 
intellect separated from him; and thus no man will have power 
over his own actions.” At the same time he substituted a theory, 
which solved the difficulty in question without involving himself 
either in Nominalism or Averrhoism. He taught that the soul 
had within itself the faculty by which it obtained the knowledge 
of the objects which surround us without having recourse to any 
intellect but its own. “ This light,” as he calls it, “ thus shed 
upon our sensations,” was the idea of being, which was innate 
within us, and by the union of which with the perceptions con- 
veyed by the senses, we at once gain a notion of an object external 
to ourselves, It is easy to see that this idea enters into the com- 
position of all our ideas, so that unless it were within our minds 
from our very birth, we could not gain a notion of any object 
Whatever.* It is necessary to the very first act by which we pro- 

Primo in conceptione intellectis cadit ens; quia secundum hoc unumquodque 
Cognoscibile est, in quantum est actu. Unde ens est proprium objectum intellectas, et 
sic est primum intelligibile ; sicut sonus est primum audibile.”—1. Qu. 5, Art. @ 

* Iilud quod primo cadit in apprehensione est ens, cujus intellectus includitur in 
omnibus quecunque quis apprehendit,”—1. 2. Qu. 94, Art. 2. 

St. Thomas's theory is distinguished from Nominalism and Conceptualism by the 
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nounce upon the existence of an object, causing a sensation within 
us; for a thing without being could not of course thus affect us, 
And at the same time that we thus judge of the existence of the 
object, the nature of the sensations produced within us gives usa 
knowledge of its qualities, so that by means of this innate idea, 
St. Thomas solved the difficulty at which so many of his contem- 
poraries stumbled, whilst he at the same time refuted the heretical 
theory of Averrhoes. 

Even this imperfect and hasty sketch of the heresies which 
immediately preceded Dante’s age, and of the means employed 
by the Church to put them down, will serve to give some notion 
of the scholastic movement of the time. St. ‘Thomas was nota 
simple pedant who loved the abstruse terms of heathen philosophy 
because they showed his learning, but he was a Catholic Doctor, 
combating heretics with their own weapons, and directing all the 
intellectual energies of the day into a Christian channel. It was 
as a judge and not as a scholar that he entered upon the study of 
heathen philosophy. ‘Too many in modern times study like men, 
sailing without compass on a boundless ocean, on a voyage of 
discovery to find a faith. St. Thomas read heathen literature, 
as a conqueror, taking possession of a country which belongs of 
right to the Christian. We shall conclude with an extract from 
M. Ozanam, of whom we have too long lost sight. 


* We should form but an incorrect notion of Dante and of his masters, 
if we saw in them only the continuation and the channel of the philo- 
sophical sects of paganism. It is quite true that Christianity, with the 
inflexibility of its doctrines and the respect which it professes for the 
freedom of buman opinions, furnished at once a fixed standard, anda 
vast field for choice, two conditions eminently favourable to the founda- 
tion of a true eclecticism. But, more than this, the disease and at the 
same time the excuse of the wisdom of antiquity was the profound doubt 
which it supposed. All essential truths, God, duty, immortality, reached 
it only through the fragments of tradition, and the ruins of conscieuce, 
dishigured and reduced to mere guesses; it was therefore obliged to 
make them the subject of long, patient, and toilsome research ; and 
this research, resting as it did on fallible reasoning only, led to uncer- 
tain results. Hence arose that distrust of self which showed itself 
in its most beautiful theories, the anxious craving displayed in the 
disputes of philosophers about first principles, of which they never felt 
certain; hence it was that whilst their time and genius were expended 
in the discussion of a small number of metaphysical and moral problems, 
supposition that there is innate in the soul, potentia activa, que facit objectam esse in 
actu, which he calls intellectus agens.—1. Qu. 79, Art. 7. Conceptualism supposes 
only the power of abstraction ; St. Thomas holds that previous to abstraction ‘ phan- 
tasmata redduntur habilia ut ab eis intentiones intelligibiles abstrahantur.”—1. Qu. 89, 
Art. 1, Ad. 4. That this power contains the idea of being is the interpretation of 


Rosmini, in his Origine delle Idee, a work which must soon be known all over Europe 


as the most acute and lucid account of St. Thomas's system which has appeared in 
modern times, 
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uestions of detail and secondary sciences were forgotten. Christianity 
on the contrary reproduced these truths so eagerly sought after in the 
meditations of sages; and it republished them not only in their pri- 
mitive purity but with an energy, a precision, severity and unchangeable- 
ness before unknown. Received as they were by faith, reason could no 
longer doubt of them, without crime; they were known of all, and 
therefore none dreaint of seeking them any further ; nothing remained 
to be done but to hasten their development, to study their mutual har- 
mony, to gain a knowledge of truths of an inferior order. The secure 
hold thus gained upon principles left the understanding free to employ 
itself in applying them; and the certainty of religious belief allowed 
them to advance with a sure, unbesitating step, even into the distant 
paths of profane science. ‘Thus heathen philosophy is one of discovery, 
which loses itself in endless generalities, in the mere preface of an en- 
cyclopedic system, which is always incomplete. Christian philosophy 
demonstrates what it knows already, and has therefore been fertile in 
details; detaching as it does from all alloy of error the two leading ideas 
of God and the soul, it has laid the foundation of natural theology 
and of psychology ; it left a time of leisure to those who would one 
day make nature their study, and gave instructions to those who were 
to be called to reform society; it has really accomplished what Bacon 
called the great restoration of human knowledge. It is true then that 
the systems of antiquity seemed to find a continuation in the two schools 
of dogmatic and of mystic schoolmen, and in the Realists and Concep- 
tualists ; but they were continued only to be brought near to each other, 
and to receive a new life from the conciliatory and vivifying influence of 
a new law. The general tendencies of the age favoured this result : 
Dante, who is the very type of his age, was, as might have been expected, 
a Christian eclectic.” 

[t may be, as we hinted at the beginning, that one cause why 
we do not enter into the scholastic philosophy is, that our réason 
is so little accustomed to bow to faith, that we have reduced our- 
selves in a measure to the condition of doubt described in the 
above extract. Our hold upon our faith is but slippery, therefore 
we have to seek for first principles. St. Thomas has an un- 
compromising way of dealing with heresy; we dally and play with 
false doctrine, and until we have recovered a healthy tone of mind, 
we can but little appreciate the gigantic proportions and the beau- 
tiful harmony of parts in such a work as the Summa Theologie. 
At all events it will be something if we learn from the labours 
of M. Ozanam and of some others of our contemporaries, that 
the Catholic philosophy of the thirteenth century is after all not 
so devoid of meaning as we fancied. All admirers of the school- 
men are much indebted to him for having proved that Dante is 
luteresting not in spite of but in consequence of his scholasticism, 
Without the key thus furnished, the Divina Commedia is only a 


cs allegory, with a tissue of unconnected but striking descrip- 
ions, 
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Anv. V.—1. Correspondence between the Right Rev. C. H, 
Terrolt, Bishop of the Scottish Episcopal Church, in Edin. 
burgh, ad the D. T. K. Drummoud, Minister of T. rinity 
Chapel, Dean Bridge, Edinburgh. In consequence of which 
the latler has resigned his Uhetge: Edinburgh: Lindsay and 
Co. London: Seeley and Burnside. 1842, Third Thousand, 


2. Resolutions on the above Case, agreed upon at a Meeting of the 
Clergy of the Episcopal Church belonging to the Diocese of 
Edinburgh, held Nov. 1, 1842. Together with a Remonstrance 
against the publicly avowed Proposal toinvite Mr. Drummond 
to become the Minister of an Independent Chapel. Edinburgh: 
Grant and Son, London: Rivingtons. 1842. 


3. Reply to Resolutions, &c. in which the Rev. D. Drummond 
is dectared to have separated himself from that Church “ totally 
without Cause.” By the Rev. D.'T. K. Drummond, Oxon. 
Presbyter of the Church of England. 


4. Resignation of the Rev. D. T. K. Drummond.—Statement 
by the Committee of Mr. Drummond's Friends. 


5. Reasons for withdrawing from the Scottish Episcopal Church, 
and for accepting an Luvitation to continue his Ministrations in 
Edinburgh, asa Clergyman of the Church of England. With 


a full Reply to the Charge of Schism. By the Rev. D. T.K. 
Drummond, Oxon. Presbyter of the Church of England. 


The Scottish Communion Office Examined, and Proved to be 
Repugnant to Scripture, and opposed to the Articles, Liturgy, 
and Homilies of the Church of England. By the Rev. 
D. T. K. Drummond, Oxon, Presbyter. of the Church of Eng- 
land. Nov. 29, 1842. 


7. The Scottish Communion Office, with the Rubrics, &c. printed 
in red. New Edition. Edinburgh: Grant and Son, Lon 
don: Burns. 1842, 


In the present convulsed and divided state of the Scotch establish- 
ment, much is of course to be hoped for the Church, but very 
little can be done directly towards recommending her to the dis- 
tracted Presbyterians, ‘The policy of protiting by the divisions of 
a hostile party is at the best a very doubtful and precarious one; 
and our very hopes become alloyed with pain, when the two fac- 
tions from whose quarrel we are to gain, represent in the popular 
apprehension, one of them the duty of social order and civil obe- 
dience, and the other Church discipline and spiritual freedom. 
Under these circumstances, nothing can be done beyond a quiet 
exhibition of the Church in all her grace and fulness, as far as 
lies in our power, and secret prayer that the miseries of the world 
may be mysteriously and ultimately overruled to the good of the 
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Church. But most undesirable is it, that the Church should 
betray any symptom of those very evils which are now the scandal 
of the intruding establishment, viz. the spirit of self-will, and 
partizanship, and reckless separation. 

It is then with no little pain, that, just at this juncture, 
we find Mr. Drummond, Minister of Trinity Chapel, Edin- 
burgh, resigning his charge, and accepting an invitation to be- 
come the minister of an Independent chapel; and why? Simply 
and solely because his bishop requires him to use the Liturgy 
of the Church, as the Canons enjoin, in a public weekly service, 
The correspondence lies before us, and is by no means cre- 
ditable to Mr. Drummond’s candour, humility, or even common 
sense of propriety. He endeavours to evade the evident inten- 
tion of the Canon by denying the public character of the service, 
though he allows it is not only common to all his congregation, 
but actually conducted with open doors in a public lecture room, 
called Clyde Street Hall; as if the Canons of a Church and 
one’s oath of canonical obedience might be forgotten the mo- 
ment we stept out of consecrated ground. 

Assuming such a meeting to be private, Mr. Drummond thus 
states the principle on which his case hinges. 


“ T consider Prayer Meetings, similar to that now prohibited, as essen- 
tial to the fulfilment of ministerial obligation.” —Correspondence, p. iii. 

“ What I am contending for, and desire to have secured to you and 
myself, is the privilege represented by this one prayer meeting, that I may 
have it in my own power, in avy private room, whensoever and where- 
ever | please, to invite my people for meditation on the Word of God, 
and for prayer, without being compelled (!) to read the Liturgy. If such 
a principle be not conceded, for private social Prayer meetings, such as 
my weekly prayer meetings are, it deprives them of their value, by 
robbing them of that peculiar and distinctive character which they justly 
occupy in the circle of ministerial obligation.”—p. vi. 


It may be as well, also, to add Mr. Drummond’s own account 
of the proceedings of this meeting :-- 


“My Weekly Prayer meeting is conducted in this manner :—I. A 
hymn. 2. An exposition. 3. An extempore prayer. 4. A concluding 
hymn.”—pp. 17, 18. 

Now it would only be a waste of words to set about proving that 
the Clyde Street Hall meeting is public. ‘The only real question 
at Issue is, whether or not it was Mr. Drummond’s duty to adopt 
the Order for Daily Evening Prayer on the occasion of a public 
evening service. And on this point there could be no real doubt— 


“ In the 28th Canon,” the bisbop points out to him, “ On the Uni- 
formity to be observed in Public Worship, it is decreed, ‘ That if any 
clergyman shall officiate or preach in any place, publicly, without using 

VOL, LXV.—JAN, 1843, L 
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the Liturgy at all, be shall, for the first offence, be admonished by the 
bishop,’ &c. ‘The preceding clause forbids mutilations of the Liturgy, 
this forbids its total omission.” .... . ‘“ You will understand,” the 
bishop continues, “ that it is very far from my wish to circumscribe 
your ministrations, either as to time or as to place. You have a right to 
open Trinity Chapel for service every day, if you please. You may have 
my license for officiating every day in Clyde Street Hall, if you can 
show that circumstances render that place more convenient. But in 
neither case could you lawfully officiate without using the Liturgy.”— 
p- 10. 

‘* You may give expositions every day—but surely they would not be 
less useful —less conducive to all those good results which you say have 
flowed from your ministrations in Clyde Street Hall—if they were, in 
accordance with the Canon, preceded by the Common Prayer of the 
Church, and the portions of Scripture appointed by her for the day.”— 
p. 27. 

Mr. Drummond most unfairly, and as it would seem most 
gratuitously also, endeavours to entrap the bishop by asking 
questions, the answers to which it turns out he does not intend 
to abide by, concerning a number of other practices, which, as not 
being contrary to the express letter of the Canons, the bishop had 
not forbidden, and had not so much as referred to in his admo- 
nitory letter. Mr, Drummond’s crowning unfairness has been 
to resign his church at once on the bishop’s admonition, without 
that reference to the synod, and the college of bishops, which the 
constitution of the Scottish Church provides for, and the bishop 
in this instance invites. ‘To our feelings it is one of the most 
distressing parts of the affair, that Mr. Drummond received his 
orders from the Church of England, a circumstance of which he 
actually avails himself to colour and to disguise his present 
schism. Most sincerely do we hope it may not induce any sus- 
picion of the temper or soundness of English clergymen taking 
ministerial charges im Scotland, or in any way impair the union 

now subsisting and growing between the sister churches. 

It will not be out of place to make a few remarks on the ex- 
treme antipathy displayed by a portion of the clergy to the daily 
service of the Prayer Book ; an antipathy felt so strongly by Mr. 
Drummond, that he quits the Church, and heads a schism, rather 
than use that service. Certain persons in the English Chureh 
are charged with speaking of the Prayer Book and its compilers 
disrespectfully, ungratefully and unkindly, The charge is eagerly 

caught up, and retailed every where in numberless books, tracts, 

sermons, and speeches; and is considered a great pomt g gained, 
a most conclusive and damning proof of unsoundness. But how 
stand the facts of the case! Those identical persons charged 
with want of true affection for the Prayer Book, are the only 
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people who use it a moment longer than they are obliged to do. 
Their opponents do not just now to be sure object to the Prayer 
Book in words, but in deed they send it to the winds, They 
raise it, and recommend it; yes; Probitas laudatur, et alget, 

f their praises were all the support the Prayer Book had, it 
would soon moulder to dust in our deserted churches, ‘The true 
test of friendship is actual use, communion, and intercourse; not 
barren commendation. They are the friends of the Prayer Book 
who use it; they are the friends of the Church who live in it. 
8 duevos says Aristotle, 83, evvois 
Let us suppose the case of two brothers left in charge of an aged 
yarent: one of them never quits his mother’s presence and passes 
Sie daily in her company; but he occasionally alludes with 
tenderness to her growing infirmities, to her loss of spirits, and 
overflowing of anxious thoughts and melancholy remembrances, 
to her monotony or tediousness or repetition, to her failing me- 
mory, and deadened powers of understanding and attention ; on 
hearing which the other brother cries out, with no small indig- 
nation, What an undutiful son you are! Is this the way you 
speak of your ewn dear mother? While he himself has lon 
since, at the very first approach of these infirmities, utterly for- 
saken his mother for fresher and younger company, and will not 
endure to be five minutes in her society if he can possibly help 
it, showing all the time the most marked indifference to her 
wishes. Which of these, we ask, is the dutiful son? 

And now for the “ Compilers of the Liturgy,” whose labours 
we are charged with undervaluing. Great alterations were made 
ithe Prayer Book at the Reformation, so that it did unques- 
tionably receive as a whole, a new character. Now it is this very 
character, this very mark and impress of the Reformation, which 
our opponents do actually most disrelish and resent, and which 
we so contentedly receive. We judge by their acts, by their ac- 
tual neglect, and by the services they actually substitute for the 
daily common prayer. ‘They do not like the penitential opening 
of the service, and accordingly prefix, and, when they can, sub- 
stitute, an act of praise or thanksgiving. They do not like the 
wnpoetical and unimaginative character of considerable portions 
of the service, and prefer a language more freely and brightly 
arrayed in Scriptural images and allusions, ‘They do not like 
exactly the same prayers day after day, and so introduce variety, 
often to the extreme of extempore devotion. ‘They do not like 
the reading of long portions of Scripture taken merely in suc 
fessive order, and without any reference to time or occasion; and 
accordingly they generally read much smaller portions, and those 
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passages each with a sort of wholeness and completeness in 
itself, and attempt to bring out the subject of them by pa- 
raphrases and expositions. ‘They do not like the absence or 
scantiness of Church hymus, and accordingly attempt to supply 
their place. Other objections we pass over; but think it will be 
found throughout that every party or popular prejudice against 
the daily service on the score of tediousness, or heaviness, exactly 
tallies with the alterations from the ancient service. The mere 
length of the daily service is uo real objection. ‘The daily ser- 
vice cannot be called long even on Litany mornings, and when 
the lessons happen to be longer than usual, [t is not generally 
so long as the private family devotions of many families. A 
hymn, portion of Scripture, exposition and prayer, will never be 
less than half an hour, which is the average length of the daily 
morning service, the evening service being somewhat shorter. 
And if any body not accustomed to measure time by the watch, 
trusts only to his own sensations and recollections, and asserts 
that the daily service is practically a long one, and a burden on 
the attention, the fault must be in his’ own heart and mind, for 
more than half the daily service consists of extracts from the 
Bible ; not merely of scriptural doctrine and language, not merely 
of collections of texts, which may of course be so gathered and 
arranged as not to stimulate and sustain their interest; but of long 
unbroken, unmutilated portions of inspired narrative, and exhor- 
tation, and prayer and praise; and those presenting, on the 
whole, much more change, comparing day with day, than any 
other form or manner of family devotion is likely to do. 

Acute observers say, that parties act most on the principles 
they severally repudiate; and it has been remarked especially 
of the religious questions of the present day, that every body's 
professions and actions are presenting a most edifying con- 
trariety. It is at least so in the present instance. There are 
people who are perpetually crying out, as if they would over- 
power the voice of heaven itself, the Buble, the Buble, the 
Bible alone, without note or comment; no authoritative inter- 
pretation, no witness, no collateral test, no providential check, 
no human chains and hindrances of any kind ;—the Bible, the 
Bible, the Bible alone, the only true Word of God. But 
how stand the facts of the case? They alone will not in prac 
tice endure the Bible at any time or occasion without note or 
comment. It 1s a bondage and a burden to them to hear two 
consecutive verses. ‘They must needs come in at every step with 
their applications and restrictions, and true senses and spiritual 
meanings and Christian significations; they are ever showing 
a restless, a morbid suspicion and jealousy of the first and 
obvious meaning ; and, above all, do they most resent and recoil 
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and struggle against the simple power of our Lord’s own words, 
lest we should receive them too much as little children. When- 
ever they open the Bible, they officiously come to the aid of each 
successive verse, and beset, and overlay, and stifle it with their 
own tradition, be it true or false. We are at present only re- 
ferring to the facts of the case, and do not deny that they have 
much to say for themselves. Only, they are inconsistent, And 
their inconsistency is especially displayed in their insurmountable 
aversion to the Daily Prayer. The quantity of Scripture without 
note or comment, without human tradition, read in the course of 
that service is to these persons as a millstone round its neck. Is 
itnot so? Deduct the portions of Scripture, and the remainder 
does not take more than twelve or fifteen minutes; more than 
half even of that being of Church of England origin. 

So impossible is it to reconcile the deep and avowed antipathy 
to the daily service exhibited by a numerous party, with that pro- 
found aud unqualified reverence for ‘* the venerable compilers of 
the Liturgy” which they also profess, that the only solution we 
have seen attempted, at least in our days, is one which is self- 
convicted by its very strangeness, we might almost say extrava- 
gance. It is nothing less than this, that the Reformers did not 
really intend the daily service for general use, but only took for 
granted that bodies of clergy and people who had little else to 
do, would continue as heretofore in the practice of daily common 
prayer; and then took care that the service should be a vehicle 
of scriptural instruction to such poor people as could not read 
the Scriptures at home, and were inclined to avail themselves of 
the public means thus provided for then. Now unless it can be 
made out that the history or writings of the Reformers coun- 
tenance this theory, it is quite a gratuitous one. We think also 
itis very improbable, if only because very discreditable to men 
whose general honesty of purpose we are free to admit. So 
thoroughly was the duty of daily common prayer part of the mind 
of the Church Catholic at the era of the Reformation, that we can- 
not help feeling the chief promoters of that change (excepting of 
course mere political characters, self-seekers, and time-servers,) 
would have considered the present neglect of this duty a matter 
quite as much calling for reform as any corruption of their own 
times. We are not speaking of natural results, for candour 
obliges us to confess we do not think the Reformers entirely 
blameless in this matter; we are speaking only of confessed and 
conscious intentions. ‘The Reformers, in their own lives at least, 
made a point not only of regular private but also of regular 
public daily prayer. In some of their writings we find the most 
earnest expostulations against its neglect, and even the denuncia- 
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tion of the most dreadful spiritual and temporal calamities as the 
direct consequence and punishment of it.* It is at least evident 
that they left to us a daily service in the vulgar tongue, and to all 
appearance designed for general use, for very general use as 
might be shown from the service sacl. This being the case, if 
any people imagine it was only a make-believe, an ostensible 
form and document of piety, a te mporary expedient intended to 
satisfy the prejudices of a generation, and then become obsolete, 
a mode of instruction to continue in use till all the people could 
be taught to read and furnished with Bibles at home, a pious 
luxury for the unoccupied and idle, or in a word any thing else 
than it pretends to be, they are bound to prove it, for we repeat 
the supposition is very derogatory both to the religiousness and 
to the honesty of the Reformers. 
But simply in this light—considered merely as a method of 
reading the Scriptures wholly, thoroughily, and frequently —the 
value of the daily service can never be sufficiently estimated. By 
what other plan are we likely to accomplish what it does, namely, 
the reading of nearly every book and chapter im the Old Testa- 
ment, including a good deal of the Apocrypha, once a year, and 
every letter of the New ‘Testament, except the Apocalypse, three 
times! What other plan has been proposed, what other practice 
has been adopted, that does not involve very serious omissions, 
or imply too long and protracted a period of time for its perform- 
ance!) Again, consider the manner in which the Scriptures are 
thus brought before us. J arious portions, “ things new and old,” 
are brought together for each day’s meditation, ‘Thus, besides 
that the attention is relieved by this very diversity ay the remark- 
able difference of matter and style—the Old Testament, the 
Gospels, and Epistles, are daily made to throw light on one 
another. “Phe infinitely various and diverging parts of one vast 
plan are daily contemplated, [uvoluntary comparison suggests 
numberless mutual illustrations. The mind also expands, and 
adapts itself to the manifold character of God’s dealings. It 
learns to apprehend that “ all flesh is not the same flesh ;” that 
‘there is one glory of the sun, and another glory of the moon, 
and another glory of the stars; for one star ditfereth from another 
starin glory.” [tis taught to recognize that “ there are diversities 
of gifts, but the same Spirit; and there are differences of admi- 
nistrations, but the same Lord ; aud there are diversities of opera- 
tions, but it is the same God which worketh all in all.” 
And itis no little aid to the spiritual powers aud aspirations 
to hear the Scriptures thus read im church, rather than in the 
parlour, or the closet. [tis in the Church that they are fulfilled. 


* See the First Part of the Homily of the Right Use of the Church ; especially the 
paragrap hin which Haggai i (i. 1s juoted, 
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The place is holy and solemn, sacred in its heavenly realities and 
in its awful associations. Its tone is unearthly. We are there 
assembled with the door of our hearts closed for fear of our 
spiritual enemies ; and awestruck and attentive, for the ground 
whereon we stand is holy, It is no disparagement to the tone of 
the Christian breakfast-table to say that it is impossible to secure 
such a devout and exalted frame of attention round it, with all 
the objects of every-day existence in one’s eyes, as before the 
Christian Altar. The church is a refuge from the cares and 
frivolities, the appearances and sensualities of the world. Its 
felt and almost visible holiness and glory are a stay to the un- 
stable, a repose to the wearied, a home to the wandering, a calm 
to the shaken and distracted. Very few people indeed have, as 
individuals, any place to call their own, Very few have a place 
to sit down in, and read for half an hour without interruption. 
The Church supplies the want. Private prayer is possible to 
all, for the inward and spiritual operations of the mind, and its 
immediate communications with the Father of Spirits, need 
never be interrupted by outward things; and the mind does in 
a sense enjoy perpetual solitude. But it is not so with religious 
information. Knowledge comes by hearing and reading, which 
are outward acts, involving certain external circumstances; and 
generally, nay, almost universally, no circumstances can be so 
auspicious and kindly as the act of public worship in the House 
of God. 

The very fact of the Scriptures being read in church without 
break, without note or comment, while of course it has its unavoid- 
able disadvantages, has more than one recommendation. ‘There is 
nothing to jar the tone, nothing to break the tenor. The letter 
is treated as a@ thing of sacramental power. Day by day things 
are heard and heard again, till year after year their meaning dawns 
and grows to a vastness of development and a fulness of maturity 
Which forced attempts at explanation might only have warped and 
stunted. Texts are suffered to grow up in the mind with a 
simple force, which, rudely and prematurely discussed, might have 
ever worn an imperfect and accidental character; and much is 
at length apprehended in the spirit that had else been always hid 
in the letter. | 

We are quite aware that it will seem little else than super- 
stition to urge the daily hearing of the Scriptures in Church upon 
persons who may possibly seem to themselves to have the Bible 
always in their hands, and to feed hourly on its sacred lessons, 
Their Bible, they will remember, is their companion from morning 
to night—at the domestic altar, in their schools, in their pastoral 
circuit, or their visit to the chamber of death, in their own closet, 
their secret devotions, their studies : if, in addition to all this, we 
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ee urge the simple hearing successive portions in church, we shall 
of seem to reduce life to formality, the inspired word to a dead 
I letter; and to be really caring more for the place than the thing. 3 

3 Yet the more actively, studiously, professionally and critically 
By people are concerned with Holy Writ, the more they do require 
; ~ to be subdued and humbled before it: the more they ought to 
treat the Bible with a certain reverence and even worship. The 
more they exercise their intellect upon it, the more ought they to  & 
prostrate their intellect before it; to hear and adore. ‘The tur- - | 
moil of discussion, the pomp of exposition, the ingenuity of intere 7 | 


soa aa 


7 pretation, the promptness and tact of examinations—all this wear 
7? and tear, this incessant vellication of the text, is apt to render it 
threadbare in the recollection, The Bible, so to speak, is made [| 
a tool of, a mere instrument of handicraft. Now, nowhere can tf 
be exhibited with its own proper glory so well and truly as in the 
House of God. On that Holy Mount the Law and the Prophets — | | 
are seen to revive and fulfil their office—to converse with Christ, 
to interchange glad salutations, to unfold their mysterious cor- 
respondence, to foretell and to hear in return tidings of un- 
speakable import. ‘There the kingdom of God 1s seen to come 
with power, Surely it is good for us to be here. ‘The awful 
brightness of the place disposes the mind to a fit reception of 
ad heavenly truths. ‘There every act of religion seems to receive 
ee it heavenly augmentation, Celestial choirs swell the voice of 
i praise. Eternity seems to echo the words of time; while time 
; and place are added to the Infinite. Glad tidings often heard 
| ae before seem then and there this day fulfilled in the city of David. 
ia Words trite and common, phrases hacknied into shadowy nothing- 
itt, Te ness, there live and glow again with an ineffable illustration. 
ti hge Again they seem to reach us from above. An angel speaks to us. 
iteel) We are silent with awe and wonder. We are no longer the \ | 
a pompous actors in an earthly drama, the bustling movers of a 
busy plot, but little ones and babes in Christ, children led by 
the hand; we are as a dry land gaping for the rains of heaven, all 
weakness and submission and dependence. We cease to reason, 
| and begin to learn, 
To the use of the daily service, or at least of its order in the 

reading of the Scriptures, which many families have observed by 
} almost immemorial household tradition, where they had not the 
‘tit opportunity of the daily service, may be ascribed, we think, that 
ie very remarkable circumstance of the vast superiority in know- 
7 : ledge of the Scriptures, exhibited by sound churchmen in our 

| day, over the professedly, and only professedly, Scriptural reli- 
ie gionists. There is something astonishing, something that looks 
i almost judicial, in the palpable ignorance of Scripture, in the 
: partial views and the gross apprehensions of the latter. They 
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seldom quote Scripture without something like a laceration of its 
harmony, and a marring of its beauty. One might suppose they 
had only studied it, as it is said their children are taught it in many 
of their schools, viz. by capping verses, which we are told many 
of these poor creatures are encouraged to do for hours together. 
They are proof against any reasonable appeal to Scripture. They 
lay large masses of the sacred text under the most injurious sus- 

icions and condemnations. With the words legal, carnal, Jew- 
ish, obsolete, temporary, accommodated, incomplete, and such 
like, they choke up the greater portion of the Bible from all use 
and application whatever, and resist not only direct and unquali- 
fied reference and imitation, which is needful enough, but lieeet 
all reference to our circumstances, all moral or doctrinal use 
whatever, Just one modern system,—a theory of the other day, 
lighted upon by a number of ingenious and ardent, but rather 
undisciplined thinkers, is made the test, and considered the kernel 
and fruit of Scripture. All that cannot be easily construed into 
it, is so much chaff. The infinite and beautiful diversity of Scrip- 
ture is seen only through a haze, or a dim twilight of rationalism. 
The man of this one idea seems no more to know the Scriptures 
as a whole, than the moth worm knows the elaborate pattern and 
many-coloured texture of the beautiful piece of embroidery, out 
of which its littke mouth just gnaws a small sufficiency to con- 
struct its narrow case. 

We have lately witnessed a striking illustration of our re- 
marks in the way in which several of the Tracts for the ‘Times, 
whose argument happened to be entirely scriptural, have been 
received. ‘The tracts on “ Reserve” were met, not as so detailed 
and elaborate a laying open of the ways of Providence deserved, 
with a fair discussion on the true force of the thousand and one 
texts on which the argument was built, but merely by alleging one 
or two texts whose first blush and insulated force would seem 
to tell another way; as if there was not, and could not be, such 
a thing as an apparent contradiction in Scripture, and there was 
nothing whatever that called for the exercise of Christian wisdom 
and discernment. However, a crowd of people, without pre- 
tending to say what the texts adduced did really mean, or what 
practical instruction we were really to draw from them, have 
thought it enough to bring their own two or three texts, in their 
own meaning, against that mass of Scripture, concerning the 
meaning of which they had apparently never troubled themselves 
to inquire. 

_ But there is a still more remarkable instance before us in the 
impression produced on some minds by the “ Lectures on the 
Scripture Proofs of the Doctrines of the Church,” No. 85 in the 
series, For our own part, we never read anything that so seemed 
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urge the simple hearing successive portions in church, we shall 
seem to reduce life to formality, the inspired word to a dead 
letter ; and to be really caring more for the place than the thing, 
Yet the more actively, studiously, professionally and critically 
people are concerned with Holy Writ, the more they do require 
to be subdued and humbled before it: the more they ought to 
treat the Bible with a certain reverence and even worship. The 
more they exercise their intellect upon it, the more ought they to 
prostrate their intellect before it; to hear and adore. The tur- 
moil of discussion, the pomp of exposition, the ingenuity of inter- 
pretation, the promptness and tact of examinations—all this wear 
and tear, this incessant vellication of the text, is apt to render it 
threadbare in the recollection. ‘The Bible, so to speak, is made 
a tool of, a mere instrument of handicraft. Now, nowhere can it 
be exhibited with its own proper glory so well and truly as in the 
House of God. On that Holy Mount the Law and the Prophets 
are seen to revive and fulfil their oftice—to converse with Christ, 
to interchange glad salutations, to unfold their mysterious cor- 
respondence, to foretell and to hear in return tidings of un- 
speakable import. ‘There the kingdom of God 1s seen to come 
with power. Surely it is good for us to be here. ‘The awful 
brightness of the place disposes the mind to a fit reception of 
heavenly truths. ‘There every act of religion seems to receive 
a heavenly augmentation, Celestial choirs swell the voice of 
praise. Eternity seems to echo the words of time; while time 
and place are added to the Infimte. Glad tidings often heard 
before seem then and there this day fulfilled in the city of David. 
Words trite and common, phrases hacknied into shadowy nothing- 
ness, there live and glow again with an ineffable illustration. 
Again they seem to reach us from above. An angel speaks to us. 
We are silent with awe and wonder. We are no longer the 
pompous actors in an earthly drama, the bustling movers of a 
busy plot, but little ones and babes in Christ, children led by 
the hand ; we are as a dry land gaping for the rains of heaven, all 
weakness and submission and dependence. We cease to reason, 
and begin to learn. 

To the use of the daily service, or at least of its order in the 
reading of the Scriptures, which many families have observed by 
almost immemorial household tradition, where they had not the 
opportunity of the daily service, may be ascribed, we think, that 
very remarkable circumstance of the vast superiority in know- 
ledge of the Scriptures, exhibited by sound churchmen in our 
day, over the professedly, and only professedly, Scriptural reli- 
gionists. ‘There is something astonishing, something that looks 
almost judicial, in the palpable ignorance of Scripture, in the 
partial views and the gross apprehensions of the latter. They 
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seldom quote Scripture without somneiing like a laceration of its 
harmony, and a marring of its beauty. One might suppose they 
had only studied it, as it is said their children are taught it in many 
of their schools, viz. by capping verses, which we are told many 
of these poor creatures are encouraged to do for hours together. 
They are proof against any reasonable appeal to Scripture. They 
lay large masses of the sacred text under the most injurious sus- 

icions and condemnations. With the words legal, carnal, Jew- 
ish, obsolete, temporary, accommodated, incomplete, and such 
like, they choke up the greater portion of the Bible from all use 
and application whatever, and resist not only direct and unquali- 
fied reference and imitation, which is needful enough, but + 
all reference to our circumstances, all moral or doctrinal use 
whatever, Just one modern system,—a theory of the other day, 
lighted upon by a number of ingenious and ardent, but rather 
undisciplined thinkers, is made the test, and considered the kernel 
and fruit of Scripture. All that cannot be easily construed into 
it, is so much chaff. The infinite and beautiful diversity of Scrip- 
ture is seen only through a haze, or a dim twilight of rationalism. 
The man of this one idea seems no more to know the Scriptures 
as a whole, than the moth worm knows the elaborate pattern and 
many-coloured texture of the beautiful piece of embroidery, out 
of which its littke mouth just gnaws a small sufficiency to con- 
struct its narrow case. 

We have lately witnessed a striking illustration of our re- 
marks in the way in which several of the Tracts for the ‘Times, 
whose argument happened to be entirely scriptural, have been 
received. ‘The tracts on “ Reserve” were met, not as so detailed 
and elaborate a laying open of the ways of Providence deserved, 
with a fair discussion on the true force of the thousand and one 
texts on which the argument was built, but merely by alleging one 
or two texts whose first blush and insulated force would seem 
to tell another way; as if there was not, and could not be, such 
a thing as an apparent contradiction in Scripture, and there was 
nothing whatever that called for the exercise of Christian wisdom 
and discernment. However, a crowd of people, without pre- 
tending to say what the texts adduced did really mean, or what 
practical instruction we were really to draw from them, have 
thought it enough to bring their own two or three texts, in their 
own meaning, against that mass of Scripture, concerning the 
meaning of which they had apparently never troubled themselves 
to inquire. 

_ But there is a still more remarkable instance before us in the 
impression produced on some minds by the “ Lectures on the 
Scripture Proofs of the Doctrines of the Church,” No. 85 in the 
series, For our own part, we never read anything that so seemed 
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to strike at the root of all unbelief, and so to dissipate the chill 
clouds of doubt and misgiving. One seemed to feel of a certainty, 
as one read, that the Word of God is a growing and shining light, 
leading from strength to strength. e design is to prove the 
inapplicability of any one human calculus to the solution of Scrip. 
ture, and the impossibility of making the surface meaning of any 
one part of Scripture the rule for all the rest. Many apparent 
inconsistencies, apparent only on a partial understanding, are 
pointed out, in order to prove that the believing mind must expect 
apparent inconsistencies as a circumstance of its present condition, 
in which we know only in part. Many passages of Holy Writ 
are singled out, and tried by the test of congruity with the pre- 
conceived notions of a mind, not altogether unbelieving, yet, 
on the other hand, not energetically and zealously believing, not 
anxious and craving for Divine manifestations. And it is shown 
that but for the undeniable fact that certain statements and expres- 
sions are in Scripture, they would not only have been disbelieved 
and rejected, but disbelieved and rejected at once, on internal 
evidence, as intrinsically absurd, degrading, un-Godlike, and smack- 
ing of some human error. The whole 1s brought to bear on the 
objections entertained by many against the Church system, as not 
being “ scriptural,” i.e. having no obvious correspondence and 
relation to certain portions of Scripture; it being shown that by 
the same test, if allowed, a large portion of Scripture itself would 
at once be rejected as unscriptural. Now, as we have said, we 
think and feel that the argument is one pre-eminently calculated 
to invigorate faith and make it a living and growing power. But 
to the class of persons we have been alluding to it has proved, 
shocking to say, nothing less than a savour of death unto death. 
They confess themselves startled, shocked and bewildered. They 
declare, as a matter of feeling and experience, that they consider 
it calculated to shake and subvert the faith of Christians, i. ¢. 
Christians of their own views, tempers and principles. They 
pronounce the mere quotation and comparison (for the Tract in 
question contains little more) of such passages of Scripture, the 
mere arranging them before the eye, the mere indication, be it so 
much as with a pointed finger, of the apparenc incongruities of 
tone or statement, to be dangerous to the Christian reader, and 
undoubtedly insidious and malicious in the author. One man, a 
very fair average specimen both of the understanding and scrip- 
tural information of this school, though possibly not the sample 
they would themselves select to represent their taste and manners, 
says, in the course of a Fifth of November tirade, “a writer of 
a bolder stamp must be cited—one who dares to draw an illustra- 
tion of Holy Scripture for which an itinerant preacher of infi- 
delity might be brought before the civil power—the author of 
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Tract 85; a tract which [ hesitate not to call a blasphemous pro- 
duction against God’s word.” | 

Why this is the writing of a man who sees something to stagger 
him, What? A mere collation of passages from Scripture, with 
a few words here and there amounting to nothing more than 
this,—that if we formed an estimate of Divine Truth from such 
a portion, or such another portion exclusively, we should not be 
prepared for such and such other portions, and should be even 
predisposed against them: and if we did not; start with the pre- 
miss that all was true, we should be disposed to think the latter 

ges interpolated, as having, for example, rather a human, 
undignified, or mythical look ; and that therefore we are 
not justified in immediately setting aside whatever has this doubtful 
appearance, whenever we may do so, as in the case of the pa- 
tristic, the medieval, or the Catholic system, without incurring the 
charge of impiety. Of course the design is to enlarge the powers 
and province of faith; but here is a man who declares a suspicion 
of the design because the execution seems to his mind over-start- 
ling and gratuitously unsettling; the execution being nothing 
more than a mere collation of Scripture. Now is it possible that 
he would be so scandalized but for the circumstance that the 
Scriptures thus brought before him are new to him, new to his 
understanding, and probably also not very familiar to his eyes 
and ears? We beg to suggest aremedy. Let this gentleman open 
his church for daily service, morning and evening, which the 
number of bis clerical staff will make no very great burden. B 
the end of a twelvemonth he will have read or heard the Old Tes- 
tament once, the New Testament three times. He will then be 
better prepared to read the Tract in question, and will possibly 
have found out for himself that Christian faith, the faith of the 
patriarchs, prophets and apostles, consists more in simple belief 
than in sagacious unbelief. A continual and reverential contem- 
plation of the whole inspired text will have impressed him with the 
fact that the manifestations of God are more numerous and more 
various than can be told, and can as little be brought under one 
definition and described by one form than they can be counted or 
weighed; and that however much of them we may understand, 
and however much more we may expect to find in them, they will 
sull be found to outstrip our understanding and surpass our ex- 
pectation, so that something may always still remain for faith to 
recognize and devotion to embrace. 

We have dwelt on these two instances, which are only two out 
of many, at the risk of appearing digressive, because they forcibly 
illustrate the necessity of a more thorough, frequent, and reve- 
rential contemplation of Scripture, of the whole of Scripture, 
without those untold and unknown omissions which the peculiar 
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views of the religious theorist may lead him to make in a desultory 
course of private reading. [t is a growing conviction in our minds 
that the authors of the Tracts for the Times have possibly, without 
being directly conscious of it, addressed their writings peculiarly 
to frequenters of the daily service, to continual hearers of the 
Word of God without note or comment in the House of God; 
how could they fail to do so, seeing what their own religious 
habits have been ?—and that the great reason why these writings 
have missed their mark with many persons, is simply because those 
persons have not had this solemn and regular course of instruction 
and edification in Holy Writ. ‘Those persons have read to some 
extent—we are using the words to describe a fact rather than a 
temper—capriciously and theoretically. ‘The result has been that 
on coming to the writings im question they think many quotations 
curious, many applications arbitrary, many inferences strained, 
many parallelisms ingenious, many illustrations impertinent ;— 

in a word, they look on the great bulk of the texts, much as they 
would on a collection of passages from Rabbinical writers or the 
Koran. It is all strange and foreign to their ears. ‘They know 
the passages are in Scripture, but they cannot realize that they 
are holy, and of Christian application, nay, that their Christian 
application is the most important of all. 

The above illustrations of our meaning, therefore, and out 
comments upon them, will not be deemed out of place in this 
article, when it is remembered that the daily service has lately 
been asserted, in a very high quarter, to have been left by the 
“ Compilers” in its present form, mainly as a vehicle of Scriptural 
instruction, to be used, singularly ‘enough, by the best informed and 
the worst informed members of the Church. We have admitted 
there is so much truth in this view, that a service, of which Scrip- 
ture constitutes more than half, is in fact a very important means 
of Scriptural information. But acquiescing in this view thus far, 
we cannot go on to the inference, that ¢herefore it was not designed 
to be of permanent use, and may now with propriety, and bors 
out hurt, be suffered to become obsolete. On the contrary, we 
think it strangely inconsistent in people who profess to be espe- 
cially Scriptural to neglect a service so Scriptural, at least in its 
component parts, and the work of men they especially profess to 
admire, and claim as the founders of their religious system: and 
we also see that in matter of fact this neglect has led to one 
serious consequence in the religion of these persons, viz. a very 
defective and partial state of Scriptural information, and an indis- 
position to recognize the sacred and Christian character of the 
whole written Word, We say it with all humility, they seem to 
us to err, not knowing the Scriptures nor the power of God. 
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We have given more of our pages to Mr, Drummond's case, 
than so very ordinary aud daily an occurrence as a churchman quit. 
ting the Church for “ Meeting” would seem to justify, on account 
of the distinctness with which this matter of the Order for Daily 
Prayer is put forth, as the original ground of the schism, ‘That it 
is undoubtedly a chief ground of difference between churchmen 
and dissenters, and again, between churchmen of Catholic and 
churchmen of dissenting principles, is evidenced by the most ob- 
vious facts of the case. But it is seldom confessed. Some 
burden of discipline, some usurpation of authority, some supersti- 
tion or trancendentalism, or some such high scruple of conscience 
is commonly alleged. Here, however, is nothing of the sort, 
The first hitch is the Book of Common Prayer, and the simplest: 
and least offensive part of it, the order for morning and evenin 
service, Mr. Drammond has gone on in the Scottish Church 
with the utmost satisfaction, and with the most confident certainty 
of benefit to himself and to his congregation, till he is called on 
touse the Prayer Book in his public weekly services. He imme- 
diately finds there will be an end of his acceptableness and use- 
fuluess ;—his weekly meeting will lose its “ peculiar character ;’— 
and, with scarcely a day’s delay, he makes up his mind to leave 
the Church. 

This stumbling block once admitted, this resolution once 
formed, and this step once actually taken, Mr. Drummond, we 
allow, proceeds to proclaim as many points of difference as he 
can, and to erect as many barriers as he can in the way of his 
own return, should a feeling of his outcast and naked condition 
ever make him look that way. Nothing is more painful than to 
see men labouring to fetter themselves, from an actual distrust 
of their own ‘constancy in error, Why so much superfluous 
rebellion? Does Mr. Decaand feel the truth of the resolution 
passed by the clergy of the diocese, declaring that he has sepa- 
rated himself “ totally without cause ;”—that the question of the 
Prayer Book or “ an extempore prayer,” the Psalms of David or 
“a hymn,” the lessons or “ an exposition,” really is not sufficient 
to justify schism ; and therefore does he now tax his conscience 
and his memory for all the doubts and difficulties that have ever 
crossed his mind, merely to parade them now? Never before 
did we see so many discoveries in discipline and doctrine, so 
abundant a crop of offences, all in one short month, Why this 
forced growth and premature harvest of scruples? 

We can only just briefly notice some of the views which the 
me ep excitement of his fatal step has brought to the surface of 
Mr. Drummond’s mind, ‘They are not worthy of serious refuta- 
tion; but are of a-piece with his opinion, that, in refusing to use 
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the Prayer Book in a weekly evening service in Clyde Stree, 
Hall, open to all Edinburgh, he is only asserting the right of un. 
fettered private social worship with members of his own con 
gation. Some of these discoveries are expressed in the followi 


extraordinary announcement, in the terms of which Mr. Drum. 
mond acquiesces :— 


“REV. D. T. K. DRUMMOND. 


“THE Commirree of the Frienps of Mr. Drummonp have the 
satisfaction to announce, that they have now ascertained, on the 
highest legal authority, that the forming of a Congregation, as has 
been proposed, under the Ministrations of Mr. Drummonp, is in no 
respect contrary to the Canons or Discipline of the Church of England, 
** An Invitation has accordingly been addressed to Mr. Drummonp, 
and accepted by him, calling upon him, as an ordained Minister of the 


Church of England, to take the Pastoral charge of a Congregation ad- 
hering to the Communion of that Church. 


“A Puace or Worsurp will be openep on SuNpDAY NExtT, the 


20th instant, in regard to which farther information will be given before 
that time. 


Famiites and [nprvipvats desirous of supporting this object, and 
of taking Seats in the Church which is about to be opened, will please 
to send their Names and Addresses, with a statement of the number of 
Sittings required, as EARLY AS PossiBLE, to Mr. Myung, W.S. 35, 
Charlotte Square ; or to Mr. Dyce, 10, Dundas Street. 

“ Edinburgh, 14th November, 1842.” 


Mr. Drummond and his friends having thus declined the eccle- 
siastical courts of appeal that were open to him, and to which 
he was earnestly entreated to refer his cause; and having taken 
advantage of this omission on his own part, to call the judgment 
of his diocesan summary, unprecedented, unreasonable, and a 
good deal else, now commits his conscience, as to his future 
measures, to what he and his friends call “the highest legal 
authority.” From him it is discovered that it is not contrary to 
the Canons or discipline of the Church of England, for a clergy- 
man of that Church to open an Independent meeting-house in 
Scotland; or, what “ the highest legal authority” and Mr. Drum- 
mond probably consider the same thing, he cannot, in the actual 
state of the law, be subjected to any penalties for doing 80. 
Mr. D. however, omits to state whether he has also disco- 
vered that the Churches of England and Scotland are not one 
communion. Clearly, up to the middle of last October, Mr. D. 
did consider them one communion, as on that understanding alone 
could he officiate in a Scotch chapel. This intercommunion 
implied of course that the duty of obedience to the one involved 
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obedience to the other. This relation between the two Churches 
still continues, only daily becoming stronger and more intimate, 
Putting, then, the advice of the man of law, his case, and his ten- 
guinea fee out of the question, and looking at the matter in foro 
conscientia, how can Mr. D. suppose himself at liberty to dissent 
from the Church of Scotland, consistently with his duty to the 
sister Church, and identical communion of England? Would he 
have expected the Church of Scotland to recognize him ten 
years since, if, after receiving orders from an English bishop, he 
had opened a meeting-house at Bristol? No; because he con- 
sidered the two Churches one and the same. If he now thinks 
dissent from one compatible with duty to the other, he has mani-. 
festly changed his opinion. But this he has not stated, and 
perhaps is scarcely conscious of. He has also omitted to state 
that he now considers a Church to be less a Church, because it 
happens not to be an established one. ‘Ten years since Mr, D. 
evidently thought this had nothing to do with the matter; other- 
wise, as soon as he crossed the ‘'weed, he would have left his 
Prayer-Book behind him, and taken up the Directory; utterly 
renounced Prelacy, and presented himself a candidate for Presby- 
terian orders: now, he gladly recognizes the legal inability of the 
“Scottish Episcopal Church,” and the legal jurisdiction of the 


“Church of Scotland,” i.e. the Presbyterian Establishment so 
called : 


“ And if, on retiring from the communion of the Episcopal Church of 
Scotland, I think it right to remain on the soil of Scotland, and exercise 
my ministry as an English minister there, what shadow of blame can 
rest upon me forso doing? Scotland, for Episcopal service, is NeurraL 
Grounn [Mr. D.’s capitals]. The same law which wisely tolerates 
Bishop Terrot ‘as an English minister, to serve publicly in Scotland in 
the Scottish Episcopal Church, tolerates me, as an English minister, to 
serve publicly in Scotland in the English Episcopal Church. Neither 
the Scottish nor the English Episcopal Church have the least aga 
in the territory of Scotland. That belongs eovap ity by law, to the 
Church of Scotland ; and it is only by sufferance that Bishop Terrot or 
myself are permitted to minister in Scotland, the one in the Scottish, 
the other in the English Episcopal communion.”—Reasons for With- 
drawing, &c, p- 9. 


~Mr. Drummond has not announced his withdrawal from the 
ttish Church more than a day or two, when he discovers, what 
professes not to have had the faintest suspicion of during the 
whole ten years of his connection with it, “That in her Communion 
ice she teaches a doctrine which is altogether repugnant to 
Scripture! That in the two following points she is vitally opposed 
to the Church of England in her standards and offices, viz.: 1, Bée- 
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cause she propounds the doctrine of a Commemorative Sacrifice it 
the Lord’s Supper. 2. Because she likewise propounds the naked 
doctrine of ‘Transubstantiation, in language absolutely the same 
as that employed in the Canon of the Roman Mass” (16. p. 19), 
On the spur of the occasion, and when his own position is changed 
from a member and minister of the Church to an alien and @ 
rival power ;—when his friends are forming “ a congregation under 
him” as its source and centre, and soliciting ‘families and indiv- 
duals to support é/is object (?), and take seats in the church which 
is about to be opened”—Mr. D. finds out this Communion Office, 
ascertains its history, searches out opinions living and dead u 

it, compares it with Scripture, other communion-offices, articles, 
&c.; makes it out to be no longer, as it once was, of secondary, 
but of primary obligation ; to be not only of primary obligation, 
but of primary authority, and a great deal besides ;—when, ten 
years before, nay, ten days before, he did not even know the 
existence of such a document, new or old, binding on all minis 
ters and on every occasion, or on none on any occasion, At least 
he professes to have known nothing whatever about it. So little 
did he care for any thing “ liturgical” and “ formal;” so greatly 
is he now bent on making out his case against his spontaneously 
adopted mother, the Scottish Church, On the 4th of November, 
Mr. D., replying to the “ Resolutions,” and the remonstrance 
embodied in them, says in a note; 


* While engaged in writing the above for the press, my attention has 
been drawn by an English clergyman to a fact with which I was before 
unacquainted, connected with Canon xxi. It is of such a character that 
I feel constrained to say (though in general terms, as a more particular 
notice of it would be irrelevant on the present occasion), if, on the one 
hand, I have been compelled to resign my connection with the Scottish 
Episcopal Church for the reasons | have stated above,-—] now find, in 
consequence of the fact to which I allude, that another and an insuperable 
barrier exists to the possibility of my ever returning to that communion, 
even under the supposition that all for which I bave been lately con- 
tending were fully and freely granted.”—p. 13. : 


This on the 4th. On the 29th of the same month comes out 
“The Scottish Communion Office Examined, &c.,” which is 
a considerable pamphlet bringing out and commenting upon the 
“fact” alluded to in the last extract; viz. the (as he believes) 
superstitious character of that office, which ,he repeats (p. 42) he 
did not become acquainted with till after = own italics] he had 
resigned his charge in Trinity Chapel.” He adds, “‘ he does not 
wish to shrink from any blame which may be attached to him for 
neglecting to do this ;” a confession of weakness and almost reck- 
lessuess which our readers will probably think should disarm the 
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gravity of censure. But really we know not under which of the 
many alternatives, in which Mr. D.’s dim consciousness of facts and 
obligations may take refuge, he is must to be blamed or rather 
itied. Did he know of this office ten years since, or did he attach 
imself to the Scottish Church without discovering a fact known, we 
should have thought, to every clergyman in England? Was the 
Church as much committed to her Communion Office then as now, 
or has it since been brought, step by step, more home to every in-— 
dividual by successive canons and decrees of the Church, Mr, D. 
all the time not hearing a syllable of what the Church was doing? 
(Yet Mr. D. exhibits the most intimate and watchful acquaintance 
with the character and movements of the several bishops, when 
he gives his reasons for not referring his cause to the Episcopal 
College.) If Mr. D. had, from the beginning, as he seems in 
one place to admit, just an inkling that there was a Peculiar Office, 
had he any suspicion as to its true character, or did he still remain 
wholly ignorant of it? Any how, Mr. D., with a most won- 
derful consistency, returns again and again to the admission, 
“IT wish likewise expressly to state, that this was not the catise 
of my leaving the Scottish Episcopal Church :” (Ibid. p. 43.) 
which is indeed the only clear part of his statement, ‘This is not 
the place to enter upon the subject of the ‘* Scottish Communion 
Office.” It would deserve more than a few passing remarks ; 
and is not “ the cause” of Mr. D.’s separation. i. 
Mr. D. is aware, painfully aware, that the establishment of 
a separate congregation under his own sole teaching, guidance, 
and authority, is both a very equivocal and a very arduous mea- 
sure. Accordingly be is doing his best to fortify his position, 
and at least t6 commit his followers, against the danger of imme- 
diate defection. With this view he sedulously represents himself 
as a minister of the Church of England, and a sort of missiona 
sent to Edinburgh from Oxford to combat equally the Scot 
Presbyterian and Episcopalian. This will be perceived from the 
addition to his name in the titles of his three last publications— 
Oxon. Presbyter of the Church of England. Now this really 
amounts to no more than an admission that he must be sent from 
some source, and empowered by some authority. He confesses 
~ the pertinency and necessity of the questions—Who are you? 
hence come you? Who sent you? From whose lips and 
hands did you receive your commission, and whence did you 
derive your doctrine? He does this, yet without producing 
4 satisfactory answer to the question; for neither Oxford nor 
the Church of England has autborized him to open a conventicle 
at Edinburgh. 
The charge of schism Mr, D. meets with a collection of all the 
NO, LXV.— JAN. 1843. M 
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passages of Scripture in which the word is to be found, from 
which he draws the singularly ingenious inferences, that whereas 
the word schism, whenever at all bearing on the subject, always 
implies an offence against a unity still continuing in spite of that 
offence, therefore an act which goes still further, namely, to the 
extent of destroying that unity, is no offence at all, but perfectly 
allowable ; and whereas the word schism in these instances always 
denotes an inward and spiritual offence, therefore it is impossible 
to predicate of any outward act whatever that it is schismatical; 
and whereas it is notorious that there are many diversities of op 
nion and feeling, and many animosities, between members of the 
same visible unity, so a visible unity is more schismatical, bé. 
more productive of schismatical feelings, than a state of outward 
disunion which, by leaving people to follow their own devices, 
and so guarding against collisions, is therefore favourable for spi- 
ritual unity. All this may seem childish, but it 1s the substance 
of Mr. D.’s arguments. 

The most painful part of Mr. D.’s course remains to be told. 
With the greatest industry of research he gathers together all the 
ill examples and precedents, all the anomalies, inconsistencies, e%- 
ceptions and relaxations of discipline, he can hear of; frames out of 
them laws and rules which he dictates to his superiors, and builds 
on them the hope that his present position may be tolerated and even 
assisted by Churches and Bishops as a wise and pious irregularity. 
He proclaims that he has been in the practice of many other pro- 
ceedings hardly to be distinguished in point of order from his om 
sion of the Prayer Book at his weekly meeting. “ You do not com 
demn those,” he says, in substance, to Bishop Terrot, “ then I call 
on you to allow this ;”"—“ Such another clergyman has done and is 
doing the like, admonish him, or let me alone.” Again, “ Your 
Lordship’s predecessor was informed of what I was doing, and did 
not rebuke me.” Again, ‘‘ Similar practices are allowed all over 
England ; such a Bishop permitted them, such a Bishop actually 
encouraged them. Do you require exacter conformity than i 
England?” “ ‘The English clergy in France, some put themselves 
under the Scottish Bishop, and some under the Bishop of London, 
and some under nobody. Why not the same liberty in Scotland, 
where, as in France, both the English and the Scottish Charch 
are interlopers.” Again, on bemg asked how he will procure 
consecration for his place of worship, (of course on the sappo- 
sition of his claiming connection with the Church of England), 
he “‘ cannot trust himself to write seriously on the subject.”— 
“* Neither Trinity Chapel nor St. James’s Chapel are c 
and I do not know how many more there may be in England, a 


well as in Scotland, im the same predicament ;” and he 
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to assure his followers that their place of meeting will be conse. 
crated, and that in the best and highest way,” viz. by the act of 
meeting. At any rate, if it be a want, it is their “ misfortune not 
their fauit.” As for Confirmation, “1 do not hesitate,” he says, 
“to express a confident hope that at least once in three or four 
years, the aid of a Bishop of the Church of England, or of the 
American Episcopal Church, will be obtained for this purpose. 
But I am willing to take the extreme view of the case, and suppose 
that not one Bishop from England or America will come over and 
help us in this matter. What then shall we do? Why as I said 
before on the former difficulty, this is our misfortune, not our 
fault, and the blame connected with it rests with those who 
have compelled us to assume our present position.” He then 
asserts, on the authority of Bishop Burnet, that so much as to 
give bishops the authority of Confirmation, not to speak of the 
act, is A PIRCE OF SUPERSTITION WITHOUT ANY COLOUR IN 
Scriprure; and accordingly announces that he holds himself 
at liberty to confirm himself, with his own hands and of his own 
authority; but does not intend to avail himself of this view, as the 
considers Confirmation only an ordinance of the Church, and 
therefore wholl superfluous, in aid of which opinions he quotes 
the Rubric of the English Prayer Book. We have not space for 
more, except to add, that he reasons on our position with re- 

td to Rome, in defence of his own position with regard to the 

ottish, and if necessary, the English Church; and, as the most 
modern instance in point, even drags in the new Jerusalem 
Bishopric in support of “ this object.” 


Art. VI,—1. The Cathedral; or, the Catholic and Apostolic 
Church in England. ‘Third Edition. Oxford: J. H. Parker. 
Rivingtons, London. 1841, 


2. Thoughts in Past Years. By the Author of “ The Cathedral.” 
Second Edition. 1842. : 


' 3. The Baptistery : or, the Way of Eternal Life. By the Author 
of “ The Cathedral.” 1842, 


Tnere is a sense in which poetry of the best and highest order 

never is and never can be popular; and there is another sense in 

which it cannot fail to become so. That the majority of mankind 

| ever appreciate or sincerely and inwardly enjoy it, seems 

to be in the nature of things impossible. We do not mean that 

Persons of an average, or even of a low capacity, may not derive 
M2 
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pleasure from reading such poetry, when they come to it with 
minds prepared for admiration, and disposed to receive it as the 
effluence of a higher spirit than their own. A temper like this 
always meets with its reward; and first-rate poetry never fails to 
embrace and appropriate to itself, from the common treasure-house 
of physical and moral beauty (accessible to all who have pure eyes 
and tender hearts), a multitude of images, thoughts, and feeli 
which must soothe and charm any natural taste, even when 

rpose for which they are collected is but imperfectly understood, 
The wi widest, as well as the most contracted landscape, must have 
its foreground; and a shortsighted man, who is thankful for what 
he sees, may feast his eyes on the flowers, and trees, and rivulets, 
near his feet, without the less relish, because others pass over those 
objects to gaze upon the glorious mountains, and battlemented 
clouds, and eternal seas beyond. We have even heard of a man 
blind from his childhood, whose passion it was to visit sublime 
scenery with those who could interpret it to hin ; and so in poetry, 
glimpses of that which acute critics are sometimes unable to per 
ceive, may be afforded to the weakest and most unpractised intel 
lect, if led by the instincts of humility and reverence to aspirations 
nobler than its seeming nature. We therefore by no means assert 
the necessity, or in every case the competency, of superior intel 
lectual gifts, to relish the highest poetry. ‘The possession of such 
a moral temper as we have been describing, is enough to die 
tinguish its possessor from the mass of mankind; and is in itself 
a direct qualification for the recipiency of many of those int 
pressions which the highest poetry 1s calculated to produce, while 
the want of it incapacitates a man to receive them. 

People will, of course, differ as to what the highest kind of poetry 
is; and, if we were to attempt to define it upon any principles of 
technical classification, we should get into an interminable disqur 
sition, without the least chance of coming to a satisfactory conclu- 
sion, But this, we think, will be adanitted,— that truth and beauty 
are the criteria of excellence in poetry, as well as in painting, 
music, and sculpture; that the man who has the truest perception 
of the highest kind of beauty, and the most beautiful perception 
of the highest truth, and who gives expression to those perceptions 
in the truest and most beautiful manner by words and rhythm, is the 
best poet. It is evident, therefore, that to understand and admire 
the best poetry, a reader must have two qualifications ; he must be 
able to see the highest kind of beauty, and to believe the highest 
kind of truth. Wanting these, the highest conceivable poetry must 
be as obscure to him, as a description of colours to the er 
as unreal and frivolous, as the occupation of Swift's philosophical 
projectors who employed themselves in extracting sunbeams out 
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of cucumbers. Every one judges by his own capacity, and, de. 
manding the real and the beautiful, rejects what is not real or 
beautiful to him, whether the defect be in the writer’s mind or 
in hisown. This is the secret of all that variety of tastes which 
we see around us; the mental sight for beauty and touch for reality 
are graduated down to zero and below it, within the range of every 
man’s sphere of observation. ‘There are:many who seem to have 
neither of these senses in a degree much excelling the brute crea- 
tion; there are some who believe in falsehood, and take pleasure 
in deformity. 
This is enough to prove, not only that poetry may be excelleut 
without becoming popular, but that the most excellent poetry 
never can become popular, in a real sense, with the mass of man- 
kind. We said, however, that there is another sense in which it 
uot only may, but must become so. Every one at this day speaks 
of Homer, and Shakspeare, and Pindar, as first-rate poets;—not 
that every one who does so has read their works, much less exer- 
cised a judgment upon them, or felt their power. The same 
majority would have acquiesced with equal ease in the opinion 
that Shakspeare was a barbarian, if the school of Voltaire had 
permanently occupied the chair of criticism, But those who do 
judge, have passed judgment; the day of particular prejudices, 
when ignorance and presumption dogmatises upon questions be- 
yond its reach, is in these cases over, and the multitude bears 
witness to what have become settled facts in the intellectual world, 
So it always is, and must be, in the long run. The testimony 
of those who feel and see, prevails over the protest of those who 
do not féel or see; realities maintain themselves ; the positive has 
life, and permanency, and the hearts of men, on its side, and 
always conquers the negative, which represents merely the vis 
mertie of the world. Iu this way great poets attain, as their sure 
and rightful inheritance, to an ecumenical reputation; though the 
wumber of their genuine disciples, the ‘ fit audience” which they 
iawardly find, continues and must be always “ few.” ‘These few 
govern the manners and opinions of the rest; and thus, indirectly, 
great poets become the instructors of mankind. | 
The writer before us is not yet popular, but he is a great poet, 
and will be hereafter acknowledged as such: even now there are 
signs that the time when he will be fully appreciated is not far 
distant. If the Catholic religion be true, the view of truth which 
it discloses must be the very highest. It comprehends all moral, all 
Spiritual excellence; the whole nature of angels aud men, of all the 
living beings, and all the green things upon the earth ; of the earth 
itself, of the sun, moon, and stars; of every thing which is visible, 
or sensible, or imaginable in the universe, with all their past and 
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future history, seen according to the innermost realities of their 
existence, in their only true relations to each other and to the 
one Infinite, Almighty, Eternal, Incomprehensible, and All. 
perfect Being, who made and sustains them all. ‘The mind sinks 
under the magnificence of such a revelation. It is evident that 
we have here not only the highest truth, but all truth, and 
nothing but truth; not only the highest beauty, but all beauty 
and nothing but beauty. Believe in this, and you believe that 
whatever else there seems to be of true or beautiful in the world, 
is so only because it is a fragment from this rock, or a shadow 
or image of something realized here. Here, therefore, if any 
where, ought we to find the highest poetry; and accordingly, in 
the Holy Scriptures, the sacred treasure-chambers of this know- 
ledge, we do find the highest, purest, and most perfect poetry. 
The poet who has the truest perception of this beauty, and the 
most beautiful perception of ¢his truth, and who expresses these 
perceptions in the most beautiful and truest way, will be, accord- 
ing to reason and the definition with which we set out, the highest 
poet :—and, without insisting upon superlatives, it 1s enough to 
repeat, that Mr. Williams, according to this definition, Is a great 
vet; for this truth and this beauty ts his subject; and he treats 
it beautifully and truly. 

We are aware that what we have said goes to contradict a com- 
mon prejudice, founded (like most other prejudices) on facts— 
namely, that religious poetry, though an excellent thing in its way, 
is scarcely capable of being eminently poetical. For this prejudice 
there is a threefold reason: first, that to irrefigious men religious 
poetry cannot appear so poetical as it would if to their minds it 
were conversant with truth, In the next place, much of what goes 
by the name of religious poetry, is in fact wholly destitute of truth, 
and is the expression of no reality whatever, not even of any thing 
apprehended as such by the writer, but a purely objective repre- 
sentation, sometimes of common-place, at other times of fictitious 
outward developments of personal religious feeling. And lastly, 
much of our better religious poetry has been the offspring of 
Protestant schools ; a circumstance which would have explaimed 
even a greater degree of shallowness, and meagreness, and violence 
done to nature and propriety, than we actually find in it, We 
are now, however, happily emancipated from this influence. A 
new era began with the publication of “ ‘The Christian Year ;” 
and the spirit which then first found its vent in poetry, has since 
attracted to itself almost all the rising poetical genius of the 
country. We sometimes hear it said that there is a paucity of 
such genius; but to us the vein appears to be both rich and 
plentiful, We see, indeed, that the old channels are full; but 
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we see also that the river has broken its banks, and is pourin 
down a fresh current into new fields of untried fertility, A 
genuine school of Christian poetry is springing up among us; a 
school, more true to nature and taste than that of Herbert—more 
germane to Revelation than that of Wordsworth and Coleridge. 
To justify our estimate of the poetical character of this school, 
we have selected for criticism the writer, wno, by the number and 
character of his works, has exhibited more than any other the 
compass and variety of which it is capable, while he is in all 
respects a representative of whom it may be proud. ; 

The number and _ the value of the works with which Mr, Wil- 
liams has enriched the literature of the country within the last 
five years, is indeed very remarkable. They contain, evidently, 
the “ Thoughts,” not of five, but of many “ past years.” The 
volumes named at the head of our article are all exclusively occu- 
pied with original poetry. He has also given us “ Translations 
from the Hymns of the Breviary,” executed in a manner worthy of 
the originals ; and, in prose (besides three ‘T'racts, on Reserve and 
onthe Prayer-Book), “ The Gospel Narrative of our Lord’s Passion 
Harmonized,” and, still more recently, “ ‘Thoughts on the Study 
of the Holy Gospels.” Of these, the Tracts and Hymns have 
been frequently spoken of in this Review. The works on the 
Passion and the Gospels are of singular beauty and import- 
ance, thoroughly penetrated with the same character of mind 
which appears in his poetry—child-like, awful, self-forgetting, 
and full of the reality of truth, No modern writings carry back 
the reader more forcibly into the better ages of the Church; none 
are of a more uncontroversial, practical, and strengthening spirit, 

It is no part of our design to enter upon theological questions, 
but we cannot refrain from mentioning one theological charac- 
teristic of all Mr. Williams’s writings. He everywhere manifests 
the strongest possible reverence for the Church of England, and 
an equally acute sense of the failings of the Church of Rome. 
Not that he is blind to our own failings; he looks to far too high 
a standard of truth and duty for that to be possible: but con- 
cerning Rome he speaks in language stronger, we confess, than 
We can quite follow him in; while he nowhere betrays the least 
shadow of doubt or misgiving about the claims of the Church of 
England to the filial honour and obedience of her members. 
Such convictions, on the part of men who deal honestly with 
themselves, and manfully with the world, seem to carry an evidence 
with them, not to be overlooked by those who are embarrassed 
with difficulties on the subject. 

Our object, however, is to speak of Mr. Williams as a poet, 

easured even by the rules of ordinary criticism, and compared 
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even with those secular poets whose genius has attracted most ad- 
miration in the present day, such as are not offended with his belief, 
and read him thoughtfully, must esteem him great. He has a pecu- 
liar refinement of fancy; an imagination, which grapples with the 
ideas which surround and shadow forth the Infinite, in a manner 
not surpassed, certainly, by any other writer, Of invention, he has 
as much as can find a place in a mind singly bent upon realities, 
which never, even for a moment, assumes a theatrical position, or 
acquiesces in any conventionally final point of view. He does not 
look at sensible things objectively enough to excel in, or indeed 
attempt, that style of description which is analogous to the Flemish 
school in painting ; but he has full command of the descriptive 
power suited to his thoughts and subjects; no poet has a more 
splendid imagery for the expression and illustration of the ideal, 
Artistical taste and propriety he seldom violates; natural taste 
and propriety, never. In versification and language we think him 
rather too apt to make experiments, and not sufficiently careful 
to avoid solecisms and harsh effects: indeed, his defect as an 
artist is excess of freedom. Sometimes he writes in such a 
manner as to make one fancy that he has shrunk from the self- 
contemplative habit to which a poet who finishes his works with 
scrupulous exactness may be exposed. In general, however, he 
shews great power, and often great felicity, both of melody and 
of language ; and in his later works, the ‘‘ Cathedral” and the 
“ Baptistery,” there is little which can offend the most fastidious 
eritic. ‘There is an occasional obscurity in the “ Thoughts m 
past Years,” owing to the use of elliptical language, and the arbi- 
trary variation of tenses and moods; but otherwise, considering 
his subjects and his way of treating them, he is not deficient in 
clearness. Of course he may appear obscure to those who cannot 
or will not rise with him above the surface of things; who expect 
poetry to be a mere toy for hours of relaxation, obtruding itself 
upon the indolent and thoughtless, occupying without employing 
the understanding, exciting without invigorating the feelings. For 
such, Mr. Williams certainly has not written, and he will not be 
perspicuous to them; but the source of obscurity is in themselves. 
Phose who would see the ring of Saturn or the satellites of 
Jupiter, must put their eyes to a telescope; it is no fault of the 
telescope-maker, that they cannot see such things with the naked 
eye. 

When we speak of Mr. Williams as a poet of Mr. Keble’s 
“school,” we are far from intending to suggest that he resembles 
Mr. Keble in point of style. On the contrary, though in some 
few poems there may be traces of such a resemblance, we think 
it would be difficult for two bighly religious and poetical minds, 
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strongly alpen with each other, to be more dissimilar than 
the author of ‘The Baptistery” and the author of “ The Christian 


Year.” Mr. Keble throws himself much more strongly upon his » 
particular subjects ; Mr. Williams, upon the master-subject which 


pervades them all ; and which accounts for a considerable recur- 
rence in his writings both of imagery and of language. This 
master-subject, or leading idea of Mr. Williams, may be gene- 
rally described as being the Spiritual Economy of the Creation, 
It differs from that which gives intellectual unity to the writings 
of Wordsworth, much in the same manner and degree in which 
Butler may differ philosophically from Plato, or Catholic Theo- 
logy from the purest and highest conceptions of Natural Religion. 

It is not, however, to Wordsworth, among our poets, that Mr. 
Williams is most kindred in style. We have met with a criticism* 
upon the Baptistery, in which he is compared to Shelley; and 
the comparison had occurred to ourselves, though we are not 
sure that we should have said so, if we had not been antici- 
pated in the observation, Many passages in Mr. Williams’s 
poems, some of which we shall quote, bear a striking resemblance 
to the manner of that poet—not only to his manner of writing, 
but even, with all the difference between firm faith and miserable 
unbelief, to his manner of thinking. ‘To trace such a resem- 
blance, with such a contrast, is interesting; and while, with 
respect to Shelley, the interest is a melancholy one, we rejoice, 
on the other side, to see powers analogous to those which have 
been so perverted, employed in repairing as it were his misdeeds, 
exhibiting ideal beauty in its true relations, and compelling the 
sentiments which yearn after such beauty to do homage to Truth. 

Shelley’s imagination was as completely occupied with the 
mysterious character of the world, as that of the Christian poet ; 
but he professed to believe Pantheism, and denied the Gospel. 
The consequence is, that, throughout his longer poems, we meet 
with nothing but a perpetual craving after reality, and a perpetual 
testimony that reality bas not been found. We are in prison, 
trying to get out; on the outside of the world, striving to get in- 
side; pining for something which seems ever present, yet which is 
ever felt to be absent. 


“Tantalus a labris sitiens fugientia captat 
Flumina.” 


His world is a Phantasmagoria—a chaos of illuminated clouds, 
peopled with shadows; he wanders through the palpable obscure, 


* In “ The Christian Remembrancer.” That Mr. Williams is not unacquainted 
with Shelley's writings, is clear; he has adapted a stanza from the “ Ode toa Sky- 
lark,” in the Treasures of the King’s Palace,”’—Baptistery, p, 253. 
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“through dry places, seeking rest, and finding none.” Mr, Wil. 
liams, ov the other hand, if anywhere he seems to be the same 
man, is as the same man with the evil spirit cast out. He gives 
us that which should have satisfied the dreamy aspirations of the 
other, With him we ascend from earth, but no longer into 
chaos; we bring back with us new eyes, and earth is no longer a 
prison-house, sense is no longer a barrier between us and Truth; 
the mystery of things is explained, without ceasing to be a mys- 
tery; we become conscious that form is the interpreter of sub- 
stance, and that the Presence for which we were craving is really 
here, in so true a sense, that all other things are comparatively 
absent. 
If we may seem to have ventured upon too bold a use of sacred 
words, we trust we may be held justified by the following extracts 
from a poem in the “Thoughts in Past Years,” entitled ‘“ Re- 
: flections in an Illness in the Year 1826.” ‘The passage, even as 
: we have curtailed it, is a long one; but to those who wish fora 
very beautiful example of the united resemblance and contrast 
between Mr. Williams and Shelley about which we have been 
i speaking, it will not appear too long. 
4 4 Teach me with Thee.to climb the hill of woe, 
z ' Teach me with Thee to walk the waves, nor dread 
The roar of dark Eternity beneath : 3 
For Thou hast set us on that fearful gulf, 
That we may learn to lean on Thee alone. 
And Thou wilt not forget my trembling soul 
*Mid millions—Thou wilt dwell alone with me, 
Father and Friend, as on the twinkling main 
Sleep countless moons in pictured miniature, 
Each in unbroken semblance; or the Sun 
Spangles the dew-drops on each pearly blade, . 
Each drop reflects his perfect beam, each blade 
Drinks life, as if for him alone it glow'd. 
' And Thou didst walk the earth, a Being of clay, 
’ Thine heart, Thine eye, was in the Heav'n of Heav'ns, 
+ Reading th’ Eternal Mind. Day without end, 
And all that dread immensity of being, 
Was with Thee and about Thy path, and still 
Brooding around Thee, not like Sabbath robes, 
And Sabbath thoughts, but as the noonday Sun, 
‘ An ever-during presence not put by,’ 
Familiar as th’ o'er-arching vault of Heav'n: 
And like the day about Thy paths, wherein 
os Was seen the nothingness of earthly toys, 
! While we in misty twilight fain would fling 
Magnificence around them. Ob, no more, 
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3 Let me forsake Thine unseen guiding hand ! 
3 Oh, lead me to Thy sweet and peaceful home, 
; Beside the streams of comfort, ...... 


e That I no more with seven worse spirits turn 
4 To the world’s wilderness ! 
* 


Thee have I sought amid the pathless woods, 
Thee ‘mid th’ untrodden mountains and dark glen, 
Unconscious, while I fled Thee. Thou it was 

In the calm summer noon, when Nature stood 
Awfully beautiful, and from the steep 

Hung listening to the solemn harmony 

Of woods and waters : Thou it was, dread Power, 
Walking in stillness thro’ the peopled scene, 

"Mid calm of earth and Heav'n! and Thou it was 
In mid-day twilight, when the torrent’s voice 
Hurrying his mountain multitudes from far, 
Call’d to the echoing woods, and the dark Heav'n 
In gloom descended on the shrouded heights. 

I stood amid those mountain solitudes, 

On a rude plank that cross’d the torrent chasm, 

@ Roaring eternally, till on the eye 

a Hung the cold tear unconscious, and I turn’d, 
Unworthy with those shadowy forms to blend, 


Nature's unsullied children: then came on 

4 Feelings of solemn loneliness and thought, 

" _ Amid the silence of creation’s works, 

4 Waking the echoes of the past; until 

; The veil of things, and this mysterious being, 
And the dark world, and fall’n humanity, 


Hung like a weight upon the soul; then woke 
Stirrings of deep Divinity witbin, 
And, like the flickerings of a smouldering flame, 
Yearnings of an hereafter: ‘Thou it was, 
When the world’s din and Passion’s voice was still, 
Calling Thy wanderer home. 
Spirit of Peace, 
© let me rest beneath Thy palmy shade, 
And trace in Thy clear fountain, calm and deep, 
Shadows of happier things, and the pure Heavn.” &e.— 
69—71. 
The volume from which this extract is taken (for we must not 
be betrayed by the pleasure of quotation into neglecting to give as 
regular an account of Mr. Williams’s poems as we can), is the 
earliest in point of composition, though not the first published, 
of those before us; and if the most open to criticism in points 
of detail, it has the advantage of exhibiting the author’s mind in 
‘greater variety of combinations, and upon a greater variety of 
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subjects, than either of the other two. Both the “ Baptistery” 
and the “ Cathedral” have a connection and unity of design, which, 
while it makes them nobler works, upon the whole, than the 
“Thoughts,” excludes from them the opportunities of some kinds 
of beauty of which we have here exquisite specimens. The 
" Thoughts i in Past Years” are a collection of occasional pieces, 
divided into five parts, “ mostly” (as the author says) “under a 
designation of the places where they were composed.” ‘The two 
earhest portions, “The Golden Valley,” and “ The Country 
Pastor,” consist entirely of sonnets; many of them extremely 
beautiful, and such as no man of taste could pass over without 
admiration ;—all full of the deepest and truest thinking. From 
these we select the following :— 


“THE BIRTH. 
“Yes, thou art launch'd on the great sea of being ; 
Nor ought of things that are, or things to be, 
Can wrest thy birth-right,— Immortality ! 
Onward, and ever onward, shalt thou fling 
Eternity around thee, feeble thing, 
Nor comet's course, vor rolling centu 
Number thine years ! ‘The earth shall fold her wing, 
And make her nest in darkness; from the sky 
Shall pass away yon fiery sentinel, 
And she, thy childhood’s monthly chronicler ; 
When from this womb of nature thou shalt climb 
The mighty stair of being, borne sublime 
The stars among, thyself a glorious star ; 
Or like a smouldering brand in ruin dwell.”—p, 21. 


‘(THE INFANT 8S DEATH. 


“It is so; thou again more truly born 
Hast burst the bars unsullied, from the womb 
Of earthly things loosing thine angel plume 
Wet with baptismal dews, and in new morn 
Art singing: we thine earthly robe, forlorn, 
See on the ground and weep,—in this thy doom 
Of thy sweet ways too mindful; while the gloom 
O’er us unbidden creeps, too feebly borne 
Beyond the veil to take with thee our part, 
And joy in thy home gladness. Steadier now 
May both our hearts and hands to where thou art, 
By earth less weighed, be lifted. Haply thou, 
Where angels gladden at man’s better choice, | 
Hearest our prayers, and hearing dost rejoice.”—p. 22. 


‘“THE TARES AND THE WHEAT. 

“Children of Cain and Abel, blended flock ! 

No more, ye sons of Heav'n, ye sit alone, 
A spot of sunshine o'er the mountains thrown, 
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‘Mid a dark world. Thus where the echoes movk 
The Arve’s deep sounding step with rended rock, 
3 And tawny bost of waters, hurrying down 
4 Breathless to battle; far th’ indignant Rhone 
: Bridles his horned front from the rnde shock, 
And deeply rolls, in walls of crystal pent, 
And uncommingling majesty, along, 
Nor from their ranks his troops of sapphire break ; 
But soon that watery king, his isles among, 
With miry crown, and robes all rudely rent, 
Sits mourning, wash'd in vain in Leman’s lake.”—p. 13. 


The next reminds us of the best manner of our early sonnet- 


writers 
““PHE COMPLAINT. 
$ « The fragrant flower, bright insect, and sweet bird, 
= And beasts, and trees, and brooks, with happy voice, 
: Speak of ‘Thy love, and all around are heard. 
; But when that we would make Thee all our choice, 
a And joining universal Nature’s joys, 
a Would magnify with them our common Lord, 
2 For all the gifts He doth to us afford ; 
3 Yet pride and selfishness, with jarring noise, 
3 Will mar the holiest accents we can raise. 
, Were I a flower, with pure and blameless breath, 
3 I might give back Thy praises at my death; 
a Were La bird, Thy bounties I might sing; 
But now, whatever offering | bring, 


The thoughts of self come in to taint Thy praise.”"—p, 47. 


The other three divisions of the ‘ Thoughts in Past Years” 
consist of pieces little connected together, and embracing many 
different kinds of metre, chiefly lyrical. Ina noble ode, with the 
modest title of * Irregular Thoughts in Rhyme,” we have the fol- 
lowing splendid passages, which well show the author’s command 
of music. The first turns upon the same thought with one of the 
sonnets which we have extracted, 

Iv. 
‘The Sun and Moon just now were on the main, 
In union of strange majesty, 


While solemn Evening wove her fairest chain : 
They all must die! 


And now the multitudinous mountains sleep around : 

They all shall flee away ; 

The eye shall seek for them, but they 

Shall not be found. 
Night o'er the sky her banner bath unfurl'd, 
And marshals for her army many a world ; 
They all shall fall, like faded leaves 

When dishevell’d Autumn grieves : 
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The soul, this day lit by celestial fire, 
Cannot expire ; 
But when the blazing universe is flown, 
Shall in Jadgment stand alone. 


XVI, 
When Prophecy of old had birth, 
On fallen earth, 
In singleness it sprung, 
Feeble and young; 
Then forth it put a gladdening leaf, 
Beneath earth's cloud of grief. 


Then branch ov branch, to sorrowing man’s relief, 


Its sheltering shadow flung. 


And in each branch there was a budding gem, 


And in each gem there was a hidden stem, 
And in each stem a leafy diadem ; 

And every branch on that prophetic tree, 
Was emblem of some mightier mystery, 


Like boughs of trees, on which they climb, 


Which are both counterpart and limb: 
Till to a mighty whole upgrown, 

It stood on earth, its stature touch’d the sky, 
Filling the Church invisible ; 


And ‘neath its shade the Saints they came to dwell, 
And on its bead there was a heavenly crown.” —pp. 81, 89. 


Another example of exquisite taste in metre, as well as great 
beauty in all other respects, is the poem entitled ‘“ Use not vain 


repeutions — 


“When thou on bended knees thy soul dost pour, 
By secret door, 
Think thou art let into Heav'n’s palace hall 
At His dear call, 
Where Cherubin and Seraphin do stand 
On either hand, 
And on the silence of that Angel choir 
And pausing lyre, 
Thy feeble voice before th’ eternal throne 
Is heard alone. 


Thus thou in prayer to Heav’n’s door shalt draw near, 


In holy fear : 


For thus thy words, thro’ veils which Christ hath riv'n, 


Do sound in heav’n. 


But when earth's weight the wing of Prayer doth hold 


And love grows cold, 


Think, He who holds the stars within His hand, 


> 


Like countless sand, 
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Is lowly laid within a manger wild, 
; A helpless child, 

While howling winter sings His lullaby 
Dark hurrying by. 

Think, that as now thy heav'nward thoughts grow faint 
With sorrow’s plaint, 

He shows His dying wounds and pleads thy suit 
While Heav’n is mute : 

So Fear and Love may clothe thine offerings 
With angel wings.” —p. 148. 


Among the poems in this volume are several suggested by 
classical literature, and especiallysby passages in the works of the 
great poets of antiquity, which we think peculiarly interesting, 
They almost prove (while they illustrate the opinion, that in the 
outpourings of those great minds there was something in an 
especial sense providential) that the language of the heathens 
themselves, who saw in poets and poetry a peculiar sacredness, 
was not arbitrary or hyperbolical; in short, that these men were 
at times unconscious prophets, and spoke, by no accident, in 
terms wonderfully adapted to shadow forth ‘truths greater than 
they knew. How any different view is to be reconciled with the 
doctrine of a particular Providence, it does not here concern us 
to inquire; if we look at the facts only, the coincidence, not 
merely in general idea, but in details of expression, of such pas- 
sages as Horace’s Epode, xvi. v. 39, et seq. (almost franslated in 
Mi. Williams’s “ Ecclesia Migratura,”) and Virgil’s Pollio, with 
Divine mysteries,—or, again, of Virgil’s description of the golden 
age and the origin of human labour (1 Georg. 121-—154) with 
the first chapters of Genesis, —must be admitted by all to be more 
than curious. Poetry, however, may be more effectual than ar- 
gument to produce conviction upon this point ; and we know not 
how the question could be more convincingly put than in the 
following magnificent poem. 


THE RECOGNITION OF ULYSSES, 


“ Oft as I read how great Ulysses stood, 
In his own kingly hall, a beggar poor, 
With tatter'd garb and leathern wallet rude, 
I would unravel the ‘ good’ Poet’s store, 
And all the golden argument explore ; 
Caught in the maze of his melodious wiles 
I linger, and suspend the passing oar, 
E’en as that hero by those syren isles, 

At whose surpassing sounds the sullen ocean smiles. 


‘* But his no syren’s soul-enfeebling song ; 
He lifted up the dull earth to the skies, 
Then wander'd forth in healthful virtue strong, 
Seeing all earth as with an Angel’s eyes, 
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Thick-peopled with immortal Deities. 
It is no more the haunt where wrongs prevail, 5 
But in each act of life the Godhead lies, 
From sight withdrawn awhile; while ne'er to fail 
Stern Retribution holds, but half conceals, the scale. 


‘“‘ In nature's stores, and in ‘ the gift’ of sleep, 

In viands of slain beeves, in cheering wine, 

In wafting gales that o'er the ocean sweep, 

In birds of heav'n, or in the surging brine, 

In darts that pass or miss the destin’d line, 
4 In every thought which human conduct guides, 
a In morn, in eve, eartlé sea, and air divine, 

The ever-varying God His presence hides, 

And sways of mortal things the deeply rolling tides,— 


‘* Wrapping mankind around, serene and still ; 
And oft the good to see him are allow'd ; 
, While ‘mid the revellers all bent on ill, 
: Good Theoclymenus beholds the cloud 
Peopled with Stygian shapes, a black'ning shroud, 
And beads all ghastly with portentous sign 


| Going before destruction ; from the crowd 4 
He springs aloof, discerning wrath Divine, 
j : While they nor heed, nor hear, in surfeit lost and wine. : 
4 | ‘** Or, as he thence the royal arms conveys, 4 


Telemachus, beside that beggar old, 
Beholds the playing of th’ unharming blaze 
: O'er all the inner house, rays which entold 
i: Pillar and tier and arch in flaming gold, 
fk And far within celestial Power confest ; 
His sire discerns the God, and bids him hold 
On his high errand, and th’ unearthly guest 
Honour with speechless awe around made manifest. 


‘* Now little deeming of that warrior lord, 

Th’ insatiate spoilers, ruthless, gay and proud, 

Sure indications of their worth attord ; 
Antinous in awassails fierce and loud, 
Taunter of boly eld; and haughty-brow d 
Lurymachus ;-—the son of Nisus, brave, 
i Lover otf gods and men, whom from the crowd 
. Of revellers the hero fain would save ; 

But he who shares the feast, must share th’ untimely grave. 


And thou, divine Eumweus, swineberd poor, 
Like the rude stakes that fence thy woodland nest, 
All heart of oak. By his own royal door 
The beggar notes each menial and each guest, 
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3 The hospitable word, th’ unkindly jest, 
% The temper good and loyal, him that heeds 
Father and King, and age with woes opprest 
And poverty, in whose uncomely weeds 
Oft gods go forth on earth to wateh men’s words and deeds. 


« Then arm'd with battle and with glorious might, 
As erst at [lium in the famed field, 
Grasping the old Laconian bow, to light 
Godlike Ulysses springs, not with the shield 
And helmet, but o’erwhelming death reveal’d ; 
The arrow wing’d with their impending doom 
Hangs eager on the string, while still they wield 


‘a 


a The thoughtless flagons through the festive room, 

4 While Justice hath e’en now delved deep their righteous tomb. 

a ‘“ There falls a light on this illumined page ; 

. And as T ponder with delighted eyes 


Upon the holier lore of earlier age, 
Something I read of higher mysteries ;— 
Of One who hath descended from the skies, 
And wanders here in His own kingly hall 
A stranger,—and in prison often lies, 
And on His brethren’s charities doth call, 
Yet weighs and watches each, the God and Judge of all.”"—p. 269 


Hitherto we have quoted only poems of which the tone is full 
and grave.. ‘There are others, of which, though the spirit is in 
perfect keeping with the general cast of the writer's mind, the 
surface is more light and sportive; and two, at least, of these 
possess very remarkable beauty. ‘The following lines upon “a 
Masical Box,” remind us in some respects of the charming stanzas, 
entitled “ the Cuckoo-clock,” in the most recently published 


volume of Wordsworth’s poems; and are not unworthy to be 
read beside them. 


‘* Silver-soft, melodious maze ! 
Sweetest sounds unwinding, 
Through his labyrinth of lays 
All his chains unbinding, 
Here and there upon the sound 
Runs the tuneful sprite around. 


*« Is it thus our universe 
In angelic ears 
Doth the melodies rehearse 
Of revolving years, 
Set amid the listening skies 
To run out its harmonies ? 
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* Now the music seems to grieve 
Like a sylvan song, 
On a pastoral pipe at eve 
Distant shades among, 
Far amid the haunted woods, 
Touching the deep solitudes. 


‘“ Now mellifluous soars the sound, 
Like a mermaid fair, 
Melting from our world around 
Into sea and air, 
While her notes mysterious seem 
Lingering on a passing dream, 
‘* Now it stirs a solemn sense, 
Like a lovely star, 
Bringing gentle evidence 
Of the things afar ; 
Or as if unearthly gleams 
Played on the melodious streams. 


‘* Lo, within that tuneful cell 
What av ocean lies, 
Tides of thought that ebb and swell 
In wild harmonies, 
As, on its responsive seas, 
Soars or sinks the solemn breeze ! 


* Thus, may be, an unseen hand 
Shall the soul unbind, 
In a moment loose the band 
Round the spirit twin'd, 
Bring to sight things of the skies, 
And awake deep memories. 


‘ From this earth’s entrancing thrall 
Which too much is mine, 
From the Fear which doth appal, 
And desires that pine, 
Ye my glowing soul have wrought 
Into high mysterious thought 


‘Ot a world that round us lies, 
Of unearthly Love, 
And Angelic companies 
Which around us move ; 
To low thoughts | bid adieu, 
Hencetorth | will think of you, 
* Of immortal Majesty, 
And sustaining Truth, 
Order, and sweet Charity, 
And unfading Youth 
Drinking at immortal springs,— 
Hence of you my spirit sings.” 


We 
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The last quotation which we intend to make from the 
« Thoughts in Past Years” shall be our next; and no admirer of 


the tender and the natural in poetry will hesitate to acknowledge 


its beauty. 


CHILD TWO YRARS OLD. 


“ Where have you been, my blue-eyed elf ? 
Ransacking all nature’s pelf, 
To drese out that little self? 
Those locks so fine ! 
You stole them from the silkworm’s shelf, 
All his gold mine. 


For lips you robb'’d the vermeil’s dyes, 
Those eyes you stole from summer skies, 
That laughing sprite that ‘neath them lies, 

Beyond bright even ; 
That innocence of your blue eyes 
You brought from heaven, 


‘* Sure they are come from some bright sphere, 
Where there is spring throughout the year, 
Its music still is on your ear, 

A shadowy beam, 
A spell that weaves o'er all things here 
A golden dream, 


And while with you so merrily, 
With your blue eyes I seem to see 
O'er all around a gladsome glee, 

No care obtruding, 
On bird and flower strange revelry 
And glory brooding. 


‘Then let them laugh, my Lady blue, 
At the hours I spend with you, 
Oh, happy, happy, were it true, 
That all my days 
Had been no worse than those with you, 
And your sweet ways ! 


My bonny blue-eyed Cherub thing, 
A Cherub—had you but its wing— 
But then, I know, away you'd spring 
With all your gladness, 
Nor soil your sweet apparelling 
With sin and sadness. 


What shall I call you? My bright gem— 
Best jewel on love’s diadem— 
A bud of Heaven on Life’s poor stem— 
A blue-eyed flower— 
Star peeping through Night's blue-robed hem— 
Beauty's own dower ? 
N 2 
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Ob, no! you are—the little Bess, 
A little spirit sent to bless 
All about you—no more—no less— 
A pledge of love, 
In casket of rich loveliness, 
From One above. 


What, are you crying, lady dear ? 
You've left His breast, but do not fear ; 
Your heavenly Father—He is here ; 
Ob, do not spurn, 
Wash'd with His blood, His woes to bear, 
And then return.” 


From the ‘Thoughts in Past Years,” we pass to the ‘* Cathe- 
dral,” the design of which is a symmetrical and systematic deve- 
lopment, upon a series of ecclesiastical subjects, of the sane habits 
and tendencies of mind which constitute the leading character of 
all the author’s poems. We cannot describe it better than in his 


own words :— 

‘It has been suggested,” he says, “ by the author of ‘ The Excursion,’ 
in his preface to that work, that his poems might be capable of being 
arranged as the parts of a Gothic Church, of which the minor pieces 
might be ‘likened to the little cells, oratories, and sepulchral recesses.’ 
The present design has been to execute such a plan, by a selection of 
subjects, more or less appropriate to the parts which they are made to 
represent, from the Liturgy, and the doctrine and discipline of the 
Church ; care being taken to adhere as much as possible to the relative 
proportions of such a structure.” 

* The principle indeed,” he continues, ‘ of sacred associations of this 
nature, comes to us with the very highest authority, by the constant use 
of it throughout the whole of Scripture, from the Tabernacle in the 
Wilderness, which served for an ‘example and shadow of heavenly 
things,’ to the fuller application and extensive unfoldings of the same 
symbolical figures in the Book of the Revelations. And, indeed, the 
practice is hallowed to us by the use of our Lord bimself, who, from the 
pouring out of water on the great day of the Feast of Tabernacles, took 
occasion to speak of the Holy Ghost, and likened a door (presented to 
their eyes, as is supposed, in the precincts of the Temple) to Himself ; 
and made bread, and the water of the well, significative emblems of 
things heavenly and divine. And indeed, if we may say it with reve- 
rence, it was the very characteristic of our Lord's teaching, to draw 
moral and religious instruction from visible objects.” 


It is of course impossible to give any sufficient idea of the 
manner in which this design 1s executed, with respect to the pro- 
portion of its members and the general effect of the whole, except 
by referring the reader to the book itself, and to the symbolical 
ground-plan which serves by way of frontispiece to it. Poems 
upon “ Repentance,” “ Faith,” and “ Obedience” in the centre, 
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are the three western doors; the north porch is the “ Church in 
Hope ;” the south porch, the “ Church in Fear.” —“ Holy Scrip- 
ture” is the nave. ‘ The Lord’s Prayer,” and “ The Creed,” are 
the side aisles. Meditations upon “ The Psalms,” and ‘‘ The 
Epistle and Gospel,” stand for transepts, “The Sacramental 
Hymn” occupies the choir, entered up the steps of “ The 
Litany,” through a screen, “ Disciplina Arcani.” For the Lady- 
Chapel at the east end, we have “ ‘The Song of the Blessed Virgin.” 
The pillars of the nave and choir are memorials, in heroic measure, 
of patriarchs, prophets, and apostles ; the side windows represent, 
in sonnets or short stanzaic pieces, the portraitures of ancient 
Fathers; a glorious Hymn on the Nativity forms the west window ; 
and one, more sad and solemn, on the Crucifixion, terminates 
the east. In “ Sepulchral Recesses,” behind the choir on either 
side, lie the (English) “ Churchman’s Friends,” from Laud to 
King George the Third. In oratories receding imto the north 
and south walls of the side aisles, we find ‘“ Consolations and 
Strongholds,” in meditation upon sacred things. Attached to the 
Cathedral, on the north side, are cloisters, where (as being in the 
outer air) the churchman reflects more freely upon the ordinances 
and external circumstances of the Church, in a series of eccle- 
siastical sonnets :—from thence a path of “Sacred Retirement” 
leads to the Chapter-House, which is “ Episcopacy.” 

All this may appear merely fanciful to those who “ care for 
none of these things ;” but to the minds of Catholic Churchmen, 


it will recommend itself as an arrangement not only poetical, but 


based in truth. In the performance, the idea is well carried out; 
and upon the whole, the “ Cathedral” is a consistent and stately 
poem, full of beauty and wisdom. 

If we were required to point out the pieces in this volume 
which we more especially admire, we should (not without hesita- 
tion) enumerate those on “ Episcopacy,” ‘ The Psalms,” “ Holy 
Scripture,” “ The Creed,” “ The Litany,” “ Disciplina Arcam,” 
“The Sacramental Hymn,” ‘“ The Nativity,” and the “ Depar- 
ture.” Among the sonnets, also, and sonnet-like poems, there 
are some particularly fine: e.g. those on ‘Clement of Rome,” 
‘ Origen,” “ King George the Third,” ‘* The Ancient Church,” 
“ Political Changes,” and ‘* Foreign Breviaries.” The latter we 
quote, not only for its exceeding beauty, but also to illustrate our 


observation as to Mr. Williams’s strong attachment to the Church 
of England : 


“‘ Dear Church, our island’s sacred sojourner, 
A richer dress thy Southern sisters own, 
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And some would deem too bright their flowing zone 
For sacred walls. I love thee, nor would stir 
Thy simple note, severe in character, 
By use made lovelier, for the lofty tone 
Of hymn, response, and touching antiphone, 
Lest we lose homelier truth. ‘The chorister 
That sings the summer nights, so soft and strong, 
To music modulating his sweet throat, 
Labours with richness of his varied note, 
Yet lifts not unto Heaven a holier song, 
Than our home bird, that, on some leafless thorn, 
Hymns his plain chaunt each wintry eve and morn,” —p. 21. 


The poem on Episcopacy, which we have mentioned as among 
the most striking, 1s divided into eight stanzaic parts; the three 
last of which, upon “ its blessings,” “ its dress humility,” and its 
“Succession from the Apostles,” have a majesty about them, 
joined to a descriptive splendour, and volume of musical rhythm, 
which (for the subject) it would be difficult to surpass : 

Vi. 
“ Therefore to you the choirs of Heaven arise 

In reverence. Key-stones are ye, every one, 

In God's sure house ; fountains of benison, 
Which Christ, the mighty Sea of love, supplies ; 
Visible angels lighting lower skies. 

How may we praise, how style you? call'd alone 

To sit in sackcloth on Christ's earthly throne. 
Channels of living waters? golden ties 

From Christ's meek cradle to His throne on high ? 
Bright shower-drops sparkling from God's orbéed light ? 
We hide our eyes, and ask what vesture bright 

Shall clothe you, gathered or from earth or sky, 
Ye chiefest servants of a suffering Lord, 
The King of shame and sorrow ? what afford 

Sky-tinctured grain to robe you? Other dress 

Faith owns not, save her Master's lowliness. 


Vil. 


‘* So not alone Christ's mission-crown on high 
Shall gird your brows with radiance, but the urn 
Of Heaven's own light in your true bosoms burn ; 
For the great God who fills eternity 
Makes lowliest hearts His temple ; such we see, 
When to Faith's earliest morn our eyes we turn, 
And round th’ all-conquering Cross of shame discern, 
Koeeling in light, a suffering Hierarchy ; 
Thence, high and wide, ‘mid Persecution’s night, 
The east and west are with their glory bright ; 
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As on some festal eve in glorious Rome, 
Far through the pillar’d shades of Peter's dome, 
A thousand glowing lamps fling light on high, 
Making their own calm day, their own pure sky 
Around the holiest altar cross, whence springs 
The mystic dove, shaking her golden wings. 
Vill, 
“ « He that despiseth you doth me despise.’ 
Lo! at that call Faith her best robe prepares, 
And Heaven to Earth lets down the eternal statrs ; 

Through a long line of more than good or wise, 

The high-born legates of the appeased skies 
Come down their avenue of sacred years ; 

Each in his hand Messiah's olive bears. 

Ye priestly brotherhood, with reverend eyes 
Receive a guest from Heaven, your ancient seat 
Open ye, and Religion’s deep retreat ! 

The dust of Time is on him, and Christ’s mark, 

Worldly reproach ; he bears the unquench’d spark 
To kindle into life earth’s secret womb, 

To lighten or destroy, cheer or consume ; 

Through chains, fire, sword, he bears ‘Thy last reprieve, 
‘ He that receiveth you, doth Me receive.’ ’—p. 47. 


Our readers will see that we are throughout wishing to show the 
excellence of Mr. Williams’s poetry chiefly in an esthetic point of 
view, in Opposition to the notion that religious poetry labours 
under disadvantages, in that respect, when compared with secular, 
In our selection of extracts, we take no account of the theological 
or other views which the passages contain, feeling relieved from 
difficulty in this respect by the uniformly deep and instructive 
character of the author's thoughts. We are influenced, however, 
in the choice of our next quotation (the first, and part of the second 
and third divisions of the poem on “ The Creed”) by the recollec- 
tion of an affecting history which we read four years since in a 
common newspaper, and which the perusal of the following lines 
strongly recalls to our mind. Whether the association will be 
as obvious to every one as to ourselves, may be doubtful; but 
our readers, we dare say, will not quarrel with us for giving the 


story, as, upon looking over a file of the newspaper in question, 
We find it recorded, 


“© THE CREED, 


I. 

‘* Go, stand beneath some Minster tall, 
Stretching in aisles majestical ; 
In branchings of embowering length, 
And avenues of pillar’d strength, 
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’Mid arch and pile aloft arrayed 
And clustering reach of vaulted shade, 
Dwarf’d to a speck man there doth stand, 
"Mid the colossal mountain band. 

Or go, and gaze, when mortals sleep 


Upon the wild ethereal deep 


Solemn and vast in night’s stern dress, 
Of worlds a very wilderness ; 
In their blue caves half seen they lie, 


Fa) 4 The many mansions of the sky. 
i, Man sinks his inmost soul within 


In littleness and conscious sin. 


Thus, in Christ’s holy Creed displayed, 


¥ Truth on eternal pillars laid, 


World beyond world, end without end, 
? Doth over man her vastness bend. 


yt. 


4 


: 


i 
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Far stooping from the deeps of night 

She stands revealed to mortal sight, 

Like the broad Heaven's o’er-arching span, 
Divinity encircling man. 


** What is the long Cathedral glade, 
But Faith, that in the structur'd shade 
Herself embodies to the sense, 
Leaning upon Omnipotence,— 
And Holiness, ennobling thought, 
Into a living temple wrought ? 
There Strength and Beauty spring to life, 
In contests of harmonious strife,— 
With blended glories high aloof, 
Embracing on the gorgeous roof,— 
Till, standing ‘neath the giant throng, 
The soul expands, and feels her strong 
With more than doth to man belong. 
Nor gazing on th’ ethereal hall, 
Let thoughts of vastness thee appal ! 7 
Through the still arch, Night’s awful dome, 
Love gleams from his eternal home, 
With countenance unearthly bright 
Lifting the curtains of dead Night, 
And thro’ the vast of that wild sea 
Speaks peace to fall’n humanity. 
E’en thus the Creed’s deemed scroll 
Doth awe, but not confound the soul ; 
God the beginning whence it rose, 
And everlasting life the close. 
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Tho’ clouds and darkness mantle round 


The Heavens—and earth—and sea—and land, 
When lo, the crystal skies descend,* 

ES He comes below, of man the Friend, 

; To walk with man till time shall end— 

s In him, with him, the weary steep to climb, 

And lead him to calm heights beyond the sea of time. 


III. 
** Good Angels, I would fain adore, 
And trace the secrets of your shore, 
: Tn safety guide my feeble bark, 
* And lift the mantle of the dark ! 
: How bring we near to mortal eyes 
Those infinite realities, 
That they may in our spirits dwell, 
The Great, the Good, the Unchangeable ? 
Upon the glass the creeping fly 
Will shut out mightiest worlds on high, 
And care, to earthly projects giv'n, 
Will hide from man his God and Heaven. 
’Tis distance dwarfs the mighty star 
In Night’s blue caves scarce seen afar, 
But the great God to us is near, 
As mortal eye, or mortal ear, 
And that vast sea, which knows no shore, 
With all its floods is at the door.”—pp. 14]—146. 


The facts of which we subjoin the narrative, are stated to 
have happened in the parish of St. Decuman’s, near Watchet, 
in Somersetshire, in September, 1838. The wife of a farmer, 
named Cape, accompanied by her maid servant, took her six 
children down to the sea for the purpose of bathing them, about 
six o'clock in the evening. The eldest child was eleven years old, 
the youngest eighteen months :— 


“Having got on the beach, they bathed all the children except one ; 
when they saw themselves suddenly surrounded by the tide, which was 
that evening very high ; and finding that it was impossible to retrace 
their steps to the shore, they got a short distance on to a rock, where 

* «i, e, as the Creed proceeds,” 


F Those towers, disclos’d on heavenly ground, 4 
4 Mercy with them her light is blending, a] 
On embassies of grace descending. | 
‘There, as within a darken’d glass, 
a Our God before us deigns to pass ; - 
rs We ‘neath his sheltering hand may hide, a 
3 And in our Rock unharm’d abide. 

No sooner in His might array’d, 

' He hath the world’s foundations laid, 

z Holding in hollow of His hand 
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Mrs. Cape and the servant laid hold of each other so as to protect the 
children, whom they had placed between them, to the utmost of their 
power, and succeeded in doing so for some time ; but unhappily the 
waves continued to increase in height, and the wretched mother had the 
misery to see three of the poor little creatures overwhelmed and carried 
from them by the sea. The survivors remained on the rock for nearly 
two hours afterwards. .. . . The presence of mind of the deceased Jane 
(aged nine years) was remarkable. She appeared fully aware of the 
danger which threatened them on secing each approaching wave, and said, 
‘ Oh, mother, we shall never see poor father again ; let us pray ! and dis- 
tinctly repeated the Lord's Prayer and the Creed. One of the children 
saved was thrown upon a rocky ledge, where it fell fast asleep.”* 


Even if we could not trace anything in the circumstances of 
this history suggesting such thoughts as those which Mr. Williams 
has brought out in his poem, it would be worth preserving for its 
own sake. What more sublime spectacle can be conceived, than 
such a child, standing upon the rock, and uttering to the winds and 
waves, W hich every moment threatened to take away her life, 
her belief ‘* In God the Father Alinighty, Maker of Heaven and 
Earth ; and in Jesus Christ, His only Son, our Lord,” and “in 
the Holy Ghost, the Holy Catholic Church, the Communion of 
Saints, the Forgiveness of Sins, the Resurrection of the Body, 
and the Life Everlasting ?” 

The next poem which we shall quote is among the shortest in 
the volume. It serves for an introduction to the “ Sacramental 
Hymn:” and we commend the perusal of it to all who have 
listened to the popular misrepresentations of the author's doctrine 
concerning Reserve, 

DISCIPLINA ARCANI, 
‘“* Nature withdraws from buman sight 
The treasures of her light ; 
In earth’s deep mines, or ocean’s cells, 
Her secret glory dwells. 
‘Tis darkly thro’ night's veil on high 
She shows the starry sky ; 
And where of beauty aught is found, 
She draws a shade around ; 
Nor fully e’er unveils to sense 
Steps of bright Providence. 


“ When out of Sion God appear'd, 

For perfect beauty fear'd, 

The darkness was His chariot, 
And clouds were all about. 

Hiding his dread sublimity 
When Jesus walked nigh, 

He threw around His works of good 
A holier solitude ; 


* Extract from the “ Taunton Courier,” in the “ Morning Post” of Sept. 14, 1838. 
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Ris’n from the grave, r'd to view 
But to a faithful roy op 
* Alone e’en now, as then of old, 
The pure of heart behold | 
The soul-restoring miracles 
Wherein His mercy dwells ; 
New marvels unto them reveal'd 
But from the world conceal’d. 
Then pause and fear,—when thus allow’d 
We enter the dark cloud, 
Lord, keep our hearts, that soul and eye 
Unharm’d may Thee descry.”—p. 210. 


The “Sacramental Hymn” itself is a poem of ee se beauty, 
divided into antiphonal stanzas, between men, angels, and angels 
and men; the three first of which, given as a specimen merely, 
shall be our last quotation from the “ Cathedral,” 


Men. 
“ Glory be to God on high : 
Beyond where dwells the evening star 
In his golden house afar ; 
Where upon th’ eternal noon 
Never look’d the silver moon ; 
Thro’ innumerable skies 
Multitudinous voices rise, 
And in barmonious concord meet 
Around our Saviour’s feet, 
Beneath mysterious veils descending from His seat. 
il, 
Angels. 
** Peace be upon earth below : 
God is in His holy hill ; 
Let the earth and sea be still ; 
And the child of sin and woe 
Come before Him, bowing low ; 
In his breast the living One e 
Makes His altar and His throne ; - 
He comes from Heaven’s high citadel, : 
With men on earth to dwell,— 


The pure in heart alone shall see the Invisible. | ‘ 
Men and Angels. 
Good will to man from God above : 
From dwellings of th’ Eternal Word, 3 + 


Whose house is immortality, : 
He letteth down the triple chord, f 


_We cannot refrain from offering a passing tribute of admiration to the hymn of 


Miriam, in Mr, Milman’s ‘Fall of Jerasalem,” of which this couplet reminds us, —O si 
omnia dirisset ! 
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pi 2 ee Of Faith and Hope and Love from high ; 

i fia And from His cradle to His throne 

Extends a living zone, 

|. ae Which binds anew the ancient Heavens and earth, 
Now teeming with the throes of a more glorious birth.” — 
p.213, 
Having at length reluctantly taken leave of Mr. Williams; 
4 See earlier poems, we come now to the “ Baptistery.” Of allth 7 
ie works which he has produced this is perhaps the most calculated J 

ie} to establish his reputation with the world. It shows a mor & 
— | finished command of the popular elements of poetry, a more per FR 
spicuous flow of language, and a more equable versification, than 
ane its predecessors. If, in some parts, it falls into a more didactic HF 
ia” 4 and merely practical tone than is anywhere to be found inthe —& 
phase ih “Cathedral,” in others it rises more boldly and expatiates more & 
He “| freely in the region of the sublime. In subject also it hasan & 
advantage. ‘lhat of the ‘ Thoughts” may be roughly stated tobe & 
tea) the personal reflections and experiences of the writer; that of th & 
Cathedral” is the Church of England. But the subject of the 
es  Baptistery” is the spiritual life of man; and, without being 
as encumbered with the machinery of au allegorical narrative, it has 
ite oF a = deal of the interest which attaches to such books as the ; 
He “ Pilgrim’s Progress.” ‘There is a human unity about it; no on Be 
Be ; can read it attentively without feeling it to be a work in which he i 
has some personal concern. In this respect it is likely to be 
te found not only generally interesting, but also generally useful. 


Among the circumstances which have a tendency to render the 
Baptistery popular, we must not forget the engravings, on which 
not only the general plan, but in a great degree the details, of the 
poetry are founded, With one exception, they are in outline 


ei etched with great force and clearness. The designs are symbol 
aa cal, and, as Mr. Williams justly says, “ bear evident marks of & 
great thought and genius.” Most of them are not merely striking, 
but beautiful compositions. If some of the representations 
i ies evil spirits are grotesque and monstrous, and may offend a few B® 
i ae fastidious persons, they are skilfully subordinated to forms o §& 
ie purity and beauty, and we never carry away a harsh or grotesque I 
impression. ‘The higher subjects are treated with uniform delicacy 
ia and reverence, from the child upon his knees to the Light [nac & 
i ie cessible, towards which all the picture converges. Had Mr. Wi & 
on liams done nothing but make those engravings known, even with 5 
a out “ marrying” them “to immortal verse,” great thanks woul Se 
ie have been due to him. They are the composition, as he tells 
) ia us, of Boetius & Bolswert, and are found in an old Latin work, By 
called Via Vite ‘Eterne.” Each of them is accompanied with | 
i ae 1 a an explanation upon the opposite page. Those which we mot Ry | 
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admire are—ImageVI. “ Angels bearing Crosses;” VII. * The 
Church asking the Prayers of her Children ;” XVI. “ ‘The Lord 
sitteth above the Water Flood ;” X XI. “ The Eyes which are in 
every place;” and XXII. ‘The Day of Days,”—in which, if 
some of the inferior details seem to be borrowed from Michael 
Angelo, the conception of the upper part of the picture is, in 
our judgment, altogether finer and more appropriate than in the 
celebrated work of that great artist. 

The poems, of which these designs are illustrative, are twenty- 
four in number, generally of considerable length; and have been 
divided by the author into three parts, each of which contains 
eight poems. ‘They are ushered in by “ Prefatory Thoughts,” 
well worthy of perusal, in the shape of a dialogue between the 
author, a supposed objector, and a youth, ‘The execution, as we 
have already intimated, is by no means equal throughout. We 
think the first part superior to the second, and the third to the 
first: indeed we doubt whether in the second part Mr, Williams 
has maintained so high a standard of excellence as he had attained 
toin the ‘* Cathedral;” while in the third we consider him to have 
risen decidedly higher, 

We had marked for quotation very numerous passages in the 
opening poem called “ ‘The Baptistery,” and in those entitled 
“The Choice of Life,” ‘* Childhood at Self-Examination,” “ The 
Shortness of ‘Time,” ‘“ The Preparations of Prayer,” “ ‘The 
Daughters of the Heavenly Sion,” ‘‘ The Treasures of the King’s 


Palace,” and ‘The Day of Days, or the Great Manifestation.” 


We must be content, however, to bear testimony in general terms 
to the eminent merit and beauty of all these poems, ‘The latter, 
which is composed in tristichs, upon the model of ‘ Dies Ire,” is 
among the finest of them; but to those who have the Latin 
hymn in their minds, it may probably seem too long. 

In the poem, ‘ Angels bearing Crosses,” the poet supposes 
4 guardian angel to visit in sleep one ately come from a 
mouldering chapel in a wood, and now slumbering “ on a green 
turf hard by.” A conversation follows between the sleeper and 
the angel, the former giving vent to the yearnings of his spirit 
after a “beauteous vision,” which had ever haunted his soul, 
driving out all sensual desires, and leading him to ask of those 
works of God and man which seem most glorious and beautiful— 
the “ deep ravine and cataract,” “ the sea and everlasting moun- 
tains,” “the vast heavens” with the moon and stars, and the 
“ pillar’d shades” of the cathedral,—whether “aught of Heaven 

here.” ‘The stanzas attributed to the sleeper in this place are 
of the noblest character, and will remind the reader of more than 
one familiar passage of Wordsworth. We pass them over, how- 
ever, for the sake of extracting part of the angel’s reply, in which 
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a philosophy truly divine is clothed in equally exquisite la. 
guage :— 
« ¢ Amid things mightier far, both day and night 
Thou movest,’ louder spake th’ angelic sound ; 
‘See the blind man, whom Nature shuts from light, 
He walks the earth unmov'd, ’mid the profound 
Of multitudinous mountains, and the bound 
Of the great sea coasting unnumber’d bays, 
And ‘neath the cloud-hung blue o’erarching round, 
Where the pale Moon glides soft on pathless ways, 
Or Night's domain is lit with many-twinkling rays. 


‘* * He walks unmov'd ;—nor e’er his glowing thought 
One step in Nature’s kingdom can advance, 
Her pictur'd scenes are ne’er within him wrought 
With rays that change the scene, and like the glance 
Upon the music-speaking countenance 
Break forth on Nature’s face: in this thy cell 
Thus walk’st thou, hedg’d around in earthly trance, 
Nor canst thou know the things invisible, 

Which with thee and around in light and darkness dwell. 


“* Ye live within a temple rising round, 
Whose noiseless fabric all ethereal springs 
On Heaven’s elastic pillars from the ground, 
Fill'd with bright Beings and with holy things ; 
Which more defies your faint imaginings, 
Than sculptur’d heights he cannot see or feel 
Defy the blind man’s feeble shadowings ; 
Ah, could one glance your earthly house reveal ! 
Ye stand alone unmov'd where countless Angels kneel. 


* «When closest leagued by human charities 
Affection her home-circle draws around, 
And Love would imitate the happier skies, 
Speaking ingcountenance and tuneful sound 
Of love-endearing voice, new ever found | 
In friend or children sweet ; in deeper love 
The friends that are unseen with you abound, 
On golden embassies sent from above, 

In barmonies of Heaven they all around you move. 


* ¢ But mostly in your fancied solitude, 
And poverty and grief; for things of men, 
And all that doth allure to sensual good, 
Thicken the scale that dims the visual ken ;— 
Therefore the lonely ruin, tower, and glen, 
Ye people with unseen societies, 
Truth on your spirits breaks, and therefore then 
Ye feel them nearer, as to longing eyes 


Music brings back the world that deep in memory lies. 
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«“ ¢ Therefore we nearer draw in curtain'd sleep, 
For then ye are remov'd from outer sight, 
And are brought nearer Heaven and worlds more deep 
Than waking thought divines. When the dark night 
Surrounds you, or when gloomy woes alight 
Upon your path, oft in that cloud we move. 
Yea, oft when ills your sinking souls affright, 
They are but visitings of Heavenly love,— 
The moon and stars appear when Darkness round doth rove. 


“« That thou mayst pray for them thy foes are given, 
That thou may st look to God I bring thee pain, 
I bring thee cares that thou mayst look to Heaven, 
1 bring thee fretful friends that thou mayst train 
Thy soul to patience; what thou deemest gain, 
When closest wreathing chains around thy soul, 
I rend from thine own bleeding heart in twain, 
That He who bought may have thy spirit whole :— 
Spurs that may give thee pain, but urge thee to the goal.’ ’—- 


pp. 81—83. 


A similar tone of thought, beautifully varied in the illustration, 


occurs in the following passages from “ ‘The Eyes which are in 
every place :”— 


“ How strength’ning, how subduing, yet how calm 
The feeling of His presence! ’Mid the loud 
And busy scenes of this tumultuous life £ 
He walks in stillness unapproachable, a 
In this our world of spirits watching souls, - 
As we ourselves may watch the things of sense. : 
How green and stirring is this wilderness ! 
Tis like a natural temple clustering round ;— . 
Her over-branching columns put forth life, 4 
Her roof is musical with singing birds, > 
The air with buzzing insects, and the floor : 
Alive with creeping things and opening-flowers. 
Man notes them all with intellectual eyes, 
And walks amid them unobserv'd, while they, 
Unconscious of his presence, sport around. 
So are we all within the eyes of God, _ 
Who walks among us while we know Him not, 
In this His temple, wherein spirits live, 
Impervious to the sight or dimly seen !” 

Visits in love the lonely penitent, 
In his dim cell with fast and vigil bound, 
And sends him angel guests: and it is He 
‘Mid the close tempter’s wiles who sheltering stands. 
Mysterious visitations ! dread to think 
That those His eyes which visit sons of men 
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Pass through eternity, with the dread orb 

Of knowledge infinite encompass'd round :-— 

All scenes of life, with all the ways of men, 

Are with their endless portions in His sight ;— 
The murderer's lifted hand pursuing life,— 
The festive voices loud at banquetings,— 

The many speeches of the busy mart 

Rolling their merchandize, and crowded ports ; 
And sportive games, when the loose villager 
Weaves ‘neath the moon his rustic saraband, 

Or tunes alone his pensive madrigal 

Unto the Evening star, whose watchtower gleams 
Between the branches of the village oak. 

To know His presence is to steep our hearts 

In the irradiance of a Heavenly fire : | 
The knowledge of His presence bere in man 
Crowns every action; and round meanest things 
Weaves rays of glory; it is this which makes 
Each cailing honorable ; while all in place 

As kingly servants stand, for His behests 

And ministrations. “Tis no heathen chance, 
But His good Angel marks each road of life.”—p. 276. 


The Christian view of human sorrows, so simply and sweetly 
expressed in the passages which we have extracted, brings us 
naturally to another splendid passage, in the “ Balances of the 
Sanctuary,” a poem to the beauty of which no enguage of ours 
can do justice. None in the volume, except “‘ The Waters of the 
City of God,” can compete with it in point of melody, variety, 
and brilliancy of effect; and only one other, ‘ The Years of 
Eternity,” is worthy of ranking with these two for strength and 
depth of expression, united with a swell of majestic thought. It 
is with great reluctance that we refrain from giving a much larger 
portion from this masterpiece of the author ; the lines which we 
do quote are no more than'an average specimen of its excellence. 

Who is yonder man? 
Himself a fleeting span, 
His shadow lengthens as the sun goes down, 
So growing Sorrow marks bim for her own ; 
But o'er bis head a golden crown 
The parting sun hath thrown. 
His worldly wealth on earth forsaking, 
Wing'd sides he finds, and light-wing’d feet, 
And on his way bis comrades is o’ertaking, 
While Virtue now descends her pilgrim true to meet, 
And lead bim hand in band to ber enduring seat, 


‘“ Man seems to climb a mountain side, 
And ever as be mounts to leave behind 
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Green spots and flowers, 
And shade of verdant bowers : 
Bidding adieu to golden prime, 
He flings aside to envious Time 

The richer thoughts that were to hope allied, 

From barren to more barren still to climb. 

Then, as he upward mounts, upon the wind 

He bears no more the streamlet’s melodies, 

And childhood’s freshness on his spirit dies. 

But now that he hath gain’d the mountain height, 

He seems to walk upon the glorious skies : 

The Sun, that sets upon the seas beyond, 

Flings back the radiance of his golden wand ; 

And clothes him with a new celestial light ; 

Anon he seems more large than man’s estate, 

A figure seen on Heaven's bright-burnish’d gate.” —p. 236. 

In the explanation of the symbolical figures in image xxi1I. we 

have the words, ‘* Thy thoughts, thy words, thine actions, when 
once past, are eternal, and can never be again undone.” ‘This 
tremendous view of human actions, and no less certain than 
tremendous, is the subject of the poem ‘‘ Actions written 1 
Heaven,” and towards the end is illustrated in a very striking and 
original manner by the similitude of a frozen waterfall, such as 
the author states himself, in a note, to have seen at the place 
called the Devil’s Bridge, in Cardiganshire. It is not often that 
Mr. Williams dwells so long upon a detailed description of visible 


objects; in this instance, however, he has described a very remark- 
able effect with much picturesqueness. | 


“In that place where time is not, 
Things that are on earth forgot 
Take their place, and ever dwell 
Set in calm unspeakable, 

And enshrined in silence stay 

To abide the dreadful Day. 

All is light, and stillness all, 

Like an ice-bound waterfall, 

Where the waves, all bright and hoar, 

Seem to pass, and be no more, 

But there fix'd in durance dwell, 

Solid and immoveable. | 

** Ice-chain’d in its headlong 

Have I seen a cataract, 

Caught, as by a magic spell, 

Like a downward falling well, 

All throughout a wintry noon, 

Hanging in the silent moon ; 

All throughout a sun-bright even, 

Like the sapphire gate of Heaven, 
No, LXV,.—JAN, 1843, 
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i Spray and wave, and drippings frore, 
: For a hundred feet and more, 


As the river swift descended, 

There in middle air suspended, 
Deep ravines around it blended. 
Icicles, and hanging flake, 

From a bridge, and rock, and brake, 
And the woodland’s snowy tress, 

In its pensive loveliness, 

O’er them bung, in silent trance, 


Witnessing their headlong dance, 
Caught in air, there to remain 
Bound in Winter's crystal chain ; 
Like a spell-bound falling main ; 
at a All above still silence sleeps, 
While in the transparent deeps 
. Far below the current creeps, 

Thus methought men’s actions here, 
In their headlong full career 

Were passing into adamant, 

2% e Hopes and fears, love, hate and want, 
hues z And the thoughts, like shining spray, 


Which above their pathway play, 
Standing in the eye of day, 
In the changeless Heavenly noon,-— 


ee Things done here beneath the moon. 

i * Thus above our heads aloof 

Hangs the Heaven's o'er-arching roof, 

eee And upon the goklen strand 

Pa Angels round in stillness stand, 

es: And behold our actions pass 

4 Into the transparent glass.”—pp. 138—140. 

acu Closely connected in subject with the preceding, though totally 
He oe different in metre and style, is the “ m8 of Eternity.” The 
‘Pag. vast sublimity of such a contemplation, which would repel almost 
fet any poet from venturing upon a distinct treatment of it, is evidently 
congenial to Mr, Williams's habitual tone of mind, which 
ia constantly recurring to the immense and the infinite, and has 4 
RE power of impressing them upon the mind, not wholly unlike that 
Fe exhibited by Mr. Martin (a man of true and peculiar genius) @ 
ie painting. ‘The “ Years of Eternity” consist of a simple, profound, 
|) aa and massive meditation upon the awful thought which those 
a. words present. On reading it, we are for an instant reminded of 
— fF Young’s “ Night Thoughts;” but the overwhelming truth and 
aa reality with which Mr. Williams, not in places only, but every 
al where writes, soon dissipates the idea of such a resemblance. 
1S ee We give some of the opening and the concluding stanzas : 


| | 
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YEARS OF ETERNITY. 


« Dread stillness, when the gate of life shall close 
For ever! and for ever! infinite 
In immortality of dying woes, 
The fathomless abyss of penal night ! 
Thought lifts her hands aghast, and with affright 
Against the dreadful image shuts the door, 
And back recoils from that dread word—no more. 


“ O unimagin’d sad realities, 
The adamantine wall, the burning chains, 
Wherein the worm of anguish never dies, 
Where nothing but the change of woe remains, 
Beyond the furthest reach of earthly pains ! 
For ever! Hell grows darker at the fame, 
And echoes from its lowest depths the name, 


For ever! Thousand upon thousand years, 
And centuries on centuries to pile, 
Ages on ages, yet no end appears, 
No thought of termination to beguile ; 
Upon the horizon drear no gleam the while : 
It fools our reckoning, like the trackless wind, 
And sets imagination far behind, 
* * . * * 


For ever—let us gaze upon thy brow 
And paiut thee ; what shall bring thy form to view, 
And image thee—the never-ending now ? 
The sky above us can afford no clue, 
The sea no colour which can give thy hue, 
Earth from her stores can yield no lineament, 
Which can to sense thy dreadful form present, 


“ The awe-inspiring mountains at the thought 
theiy adamantine bases shake, 
oving away, and vanish into nought-— 
The brazen-vaulied skies above us break, 
And fade as smoke ; and ocean seems to wake, 
And find him wings, and from his place to svar 
Into the boundless void, and is no more. 


“ Eternity! awhile upon the beach 
We sport with painted pebbles, and we send 
Our eyes and thoughts to travel to the reach 
Of seas and skies, unanswer'd: we ascend 
From mount to mount, and at the last we end 
Where we begun ; to you, earth, sea, and sky, 
We call in vain to read this mystery.” 
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Than joys of home—than praise that grows not old— 
More than all these, ten thousand times twice told, 
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Is this the substance, the reality, 

ae ff Lars And life the dream ? then let us talk no more 

i. Pia Of ways to flee from hallow’d poverty, 

. aa Of gathering grains in streams of golden ore, 

> ae Of evil tongues, of disputatious lore, 

Of many days the poet's praise shall live, 

TEE “4 Of the delights domestic love can give. 

For more than thoughts on anxious souls that break— 
Feces Hi More than the grains in fabled streams of gold— 
11) ae : And more than idle words that men shall speak— 
rg tae 


cies The never-ending years God shall bestow, 
he se | 4 When spirits shall awake in bliss or woe. 
tire. : “ This makes the eyes so ful! of pitying care, 
EES i) a That ‘mid the dead and dying thus we flee, 
"Mid mouldering shrines in ruins sad and fair ;— 
That when we die we do not cease to be, 
But pass to shoreless and unchanging sea : 
tee ! This, lost in sensual things, the soul divines, 
(i Like a dim lamp that in a ruin shines. 
This is the chord of mournful tenderness 
tice In Heathen song, at every parting close 
1. Returning, while with flowers their heads they dress, 
bed That like those fading flowers the spirit goes 
ihe But to some unimagin’d dread repose : 
¢# Still in the soul sounds the deep underchime 
ee Of some immeasurable boundless time. 
Ae * For otherwise why thus should man deplore 
ia To part with bis short being? why thus sigh 
5 O’er things which fade around and are no more— 


While heedless of their doom they live and die, 
And yield up their sweet breaths, nor reason why— 
But that within us, while so fast we flee, 

The image dwells of God’s eternity ? 


* From tomb to tomb the living echo cries, 
Th’ unearthly calls of multitudes gone hence ; 
From tomb to tomb one lesson still replies, 
Like the dread voice of God's omnipotence ; 
Warning us from the fleeting scenes of sense 
To turn to Thee, and ask Thee for Thy rod, 
That we may be prepared to meet our God,”—p. 307. 


We have reserved for mention in the last place that magnificent 


ode, the most perfect, in our opinion, of all Mr. Williams’s produc 
tions, and altogether one of the finest pieces of lyrical poetry 


which have been published in the preseut century-—“ The Waters 
i 4b a! of the City of God.” Celestial Virtue (for she it is who speaks) 
BSG is made to celebrate in succession the glorious mission aud my* 
iti 
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terious history of the sea, the clouds and rainbows, the springs, 
fountains and lakes, the rivers which run among the hills, the 
Wells of the Patriarchs, Jordan and Tiberias, the Rain upon 
Mount Carmel, the Waters of the Rock in the Wilderness, and the 
spiritual meaning of them all. The first words of Pindar, “ apirrov 
uiy wp,” are here gloriously expanded into a truly Pindaric strain. 
It is with regret that we find ourselves obliged to curtail of any 
part a composition which every one ought to read entire; but, at 
any rate, we cannot refuse ourselves the satisfaction of making 
this our last quotation, upon a more extended scale than usual. 


‘* THE WATERS OF THE CITY OF GOD. 


“ Born from the deep of the Baptismal flood 
She sprung, with wings half pois’d to fly to Heaven, 
Heav'nward her palm she pointed ; as she stood 
A warlike attitude to her was given, 
And round her as she rose the clouds were riven ; 
A Cross her helm, a Cross her halbert strong : 
She seemed as one come from the clouds of even, 
Who did on earth to higher worlds belong, 
As to the waves she sung her clear Baptismal song. 


Lift up thy voice, thou mighty Main, 
The thunder of thy song, 
Thou utterest thy glorious strain 
A thousand years along. 
Free Ocean, lift thy voice again, 
While mantling round thee thy blue robe, 
Thou seem’st to live, and to rejoice, 
And symbol round the peopled globe 
h’ Almighty’s awful voice. 


Stretch forth thine arms,—thy bright blue arms,— 
The big broad world around, 

And shake thy locks,—thy bright blue locks,— 
And let thy trumpet sound ! 

Go forth, ye waves, exulting bound, 
Go forth from shore to shore ! 

He laughs along and spreads alarms ; 

From pole to pole his thundering sides he rocks ; 

With wild tumultuous roar, 

He roves to unseen worlds afar, 
And bears his watery war. 


The Heavens do in thy bosom sleep, 
In their immensity, 

With hosts that range th’ ethereal deep, 
Dark-bosom’d, glorious Sea ! 

And there the Moon in deeps of light 

Doth make herself a glorious place, 

While, through the mantle of the night, 

Glass’ in thy watery world the Heavens behold their face. 
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Come, let me listen unto thee, 

And read thy dark-writ brow, 
Great Ocean! ah, [ know thee now, 

Mysterious, awful Sea ! 

Sign of what is, and what shall be, 

Birthplace of things that cannot die ! 

My childhood low'd thy vocal shore, 
With a mysterious fear, 

And watch’'d thy living waves expiring there, 
With rippling froth and gentle roar, 

And now T haunt thy sides with awful fond regret ; 
I see thy watery hall, 
And gaze, and gazing yet 

I feel a something gone T would in vain recall, 


Great sign of our Baptismal birth, 
With twice ten thousand hands 
Embracing the else falling earth, 
As with sweet swaddling bands ; 
O mighty storehouse, awful Sea, 
Th’ Almighty’s footsteps are in thee, 
When He doth walk abroad, 
His ways where life and healing dwell, 
By human eye untraceable ! 
In thee there lies the hidden road 
To the celestial towers, 
Whose gates are pearl of living blaze, 
And agate-pav'd her bowers, 
Wherein the white cloth'd pilgrim strays, 


Led on to those immor*-! walls by the soft-footed Hours. 


Lift up thy voice, dread watery wild, 
I know thy sounds divine, 
Now thy deep voice | understand 
That speaks from land to land, 
Thou art the great Baptismal sign, 
Lite-giving, pure, profound, 
Deep in thy halls with waters piled 
Angelic steps abound : 
The sky, with its star-peopled space, 
Doth gaze enamour d on thy face, 
And wheresoe er thy gless is found 
{n this dark-cornerd earth by sin defil'd, 
Sleeps calmly in thy lov'd embrace, 
Reliev'd and reconcil’d. 


Spread forth thy bosom, awful Sea! 
Thou in Jehovah's house of old 

Wast on the pillar'd Twelve unrolled, 
Dread emblem of great majesty. 
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And in His living Church on earth 
Doth thy vast laver stand, 
Great fountain of Baptismal birth 
For children born for the eternal land. 
But in that House where Angel-hosts adore, 
That Sea shall be no more, 
For none there die, and none are born, 
No longer from the sea doth rise the purple morn, 


Of mighty floods majestic seat 
In — blue uprear’d ; 
On thy abyss the Paraclete 
Evst dove-like deign'd to brood, 
Ere sun or stars had yet appeard 
To light that solitude, 
The formless void profound ; 
Until the Barth, with hill and valley crowned, 
From out thy bosom rose, 
And winding round her came to view 
Thy beauteous arch of blue ; 
There Morn’s first waking from repose, 
And Evening on her starry throne, 
Crown'd with her golden sunset shone, 
Glass'd in the lucid folds of thy transparent zone. 


Deep walking in thy watery caves 
The Moon doth bright appear ; 
Amid the thunder of thy waves 
She lifts her glittering spear ; 
When from her palace gates, through some bright cloud, 
Emerges forth her presence proud, 
The emerald and the chrysoprase, 
Responsive own the blaze ; 
And finny troops flash in the burnish’d rays, 
While her soft shadow roves at ease 
Her watery palaces : 
Thus still and soft the Church doth walk below ; 
In the Baptismal seas, 
While nought her presence soils more white than virgin snow. 


Great Laver of Baptismal birth, 
How didst thou in thy strength 
Rejoice to know thy Lord on earth, 
And His still voice to hear along thy breadth and length ! 
Then thon, in thy dark mood so wild, 
E’en like a wayward child, 
Didst hear thy Maker's voice, and sweet and mild 
All calmly at His feet didst lie; 
And e’en in thy tumultuous wrath 
Didst make for Him a marble path; 
While in their house of wood His chosen fear'd to die. 
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Strong flowing Main, that grow’st not old, 
While all things else decay, 
In youthful buoyance fresh and bold 
As on thy natal day, 
Thou roll'st thy watery hosts along, 
And utterest thy song, 
Thon keepest fresh the verdant world, 
Which else would fade in her polluted ways, 
In turbulence around her hurl'd, 
Or soft melodious praise. 
¥ 


The voice of the Lord is on the waters— lo, it soundeth; 


He only doeth wonder, 


The voice of the Lord is on the waters,—-it aboundeth, 


Above, around, and under, 
Proclaiming the Belov'd,-—the Son Belov'’d proclaiming 
In living thunder ; 
And Heaven, and Earth, and Sea, are witness to Thy naming. 
The waters saw Thee, and were troubled, 
And through the watery deeps the living lightnings spring ; 
Deep calls to deep in echoing sounds redoubled ; 
Go tell it forth, the Lord is King! 
The Lord sits o'er the waterfoods, 
And o'er the watery multitudes 
His Spirit broods, 


Flow forth, meek Jordan, to the sea, 
Henceforth the pure salt main 

Is hallowed in its founts by thee, 

And all its streams do virtue gain. 

The Temple now unfolds her gates, 

And healing waves thence issue forth ; 

And East and West and South and North 
The hallow’d stream awaits. 


Ye rains on high that dwell, 
Ye waters that around our home 
Do ripple, fall, or swell, 
And all about us gently range 
With beauteous interchange, 
Ye shadow forth the stores that come 
From our Baptismal well, 
And all around our being roam 
In blessings numberiess and strange. 
The beaven-built City's shadow sleeps 
Within your glassy deeps, 
With all ber golden- pillar'd towers, 
And gliding forms that walk in amaranthine bowers. 
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The Baptistery. 


Flow on, flow on, ye glistening streams, 
I listen, and | gaze, 
But T have vraneer'd in my dreams 
To Childhood's peaceful days. 
While down some stony stair advancing 
| Your rippling waves are glancing ; 
E Or like a silver sea are spread, 
Where high-walled Cities see their tower-encircled head ; 
Or through the green elm-studded vale 
Is seen to move the whitening sail, 
A swelling sheet the trees between 
In some quiet scene 
Or Summer Eve is through her portals going, 
And in your waters glowing, 
Her fairest parting hues on you, bright waves, bestowing. 


Flow on, flow on, old Ocean’s daughters, 
In every shape and form that ye are wrought, 
T love you, happy waters ! 
Whether ye lead me back in thought 
To Boyhood's purer days, 


Or your sounds are brought 
‘Mid the polluted 

Of cities, towers, and men, es 

O happy waters, hail to you again ! - 

I know not how upon the theme I linger, | a 
In vain close the strain, 


I strike the chords, and still again 
Thought runs on thought beneath the moving finger, 
I close, and yet again upon the theme I linger. 


Why are ye link’d with all my deepest musings, 
And summon up the past, 

Yet in regrets, which evermore must last, 
Your freshness new infusing ? 

‘Types of Baptismal blessings ever winding, 

Ye my sad weary ways at every turn are finding, 

With sounds as of celestial dew, 
Or streams that come to view ! 

Bear me, great flowing fountains, bear me still 
Upon your heaving breast ; 

Bear me yet onward to th’ eternal hill 
Where I at length may rest ! 

Still would I close, my tongue in closing falters, 

O bear me on your flowing breast, ye happy, happy waters!” —p. 219. 


Here we take our leave of Mr. Williams; having, as we think, 


abundantly proved, by his assistance, both the positions with % 
which we set out,—that sacred poetry is now assuming in our 7 
literature a place which it never did before, and that the school a 


founded by the author of “ The Christian Year” has produced, in 5 
addition to its honoured founder, at least one truly great poet. ; 
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Arr. VII.—1. Via Media; or the Church of England our Pr. 
vidential Path between Romanism and Dissent. A Sermon 
preached before the University of Oxford,on Sunday, Jan, 234, 
i842. By the Rev. R. W. Jelf, D.D., Canon of Christ 
Church, late Fellow of Oriel College. Fourth Edition. Parker, 
Oxford. 

2. Christian Forbearance. A Sermon preached before the Uni. 
versity of Oxford, on Sexagesima Sunday, 1842. By the Rev, 
Earnest Hawkins, B.D., Fellow of Exeter College. Parker, 


Rey) 


Oxford. 

7 5. A Call to Church Union upon the principles of the Church of 
> < ei England. A Sermon preached at the Visitation of the Lord 
—_— Bishop of Exeter, on Friday, Sept. @d, 1842. By George 
oo May Coleridge, A.M., Vicar of St. Mary’s Church, and Pre- 
his bendary of the Cathedral Church of Wells. Murray, London, 
2 a » thes 4. The Claims of the Church of England upon her Members: a 
i Sermon preached before the — of Oxford on Sunday, 
a October 16th, 1842. By Benjamin Parsons Symons, D.D., 
— Warden of Wadham College. Parker: Oxford. 

Ir was an excellent rule of Bentham’s, and spoke very strongly 
cf aa for his great sincerity of purpose, never to allow himself im dis- 
re | 4 paraging remarks on any existing Institution, until he was pre- 
ie 4 pared with the siatement of a proposed substitute. The chief 
> promoters of the present Catholic reaction have certainly acted in 


much of a similar spirit, [t has been made indeed in high — 
ters a subject of reproach to them, that they have cared so little to 
answer in detail the arguments of objectors; and though we 


‘ 


, cannot acknowledge the justice of this statement, we may at all 
ay events accept it as an indication, that they Aave been rather occ 
ie ‘ pied in developing, arranging, and recommending to the cow 
| eee? science what they held as trath, than in exposing, point by point, 
the inconsistencies, weaknesses, and mistakes of those whom they 
ite considered in error, We consider then that they have earned for 
H rh: us a perfect nght to occupy the present article, almost exclusively, 
i Loe in criticising opponents ; so far at least as not to bring pa 
iid nently forward any sentiments of our own on the principal ques- 
i ybgeet tions now in controversy. Our wish is to bring home, against the 
By writers cited at the head of our article, that very charge, against 
Whe which we have just been defending our own friends, of having 
ie be expressed a decided censure on the opinions maintained by others, 
Tipett without taking the pains to form a clear, intelligible, and cot 

eas sistent view themselves. Yet, though this is our charge, we are 

bee: bound to acknowledge that they have one and all so carefully 

i; ae abstamed from any thing approaching to bitterness or groundless 

ji imputation of motives, not to speak of the great respect we cannot 
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but feel personally for each one of them, that we shall have no 
shadow of excuse or provocation to plead, if we fail in that respect 
of carefully following their example, 

The main point on which the argument of each one of these 
sermons turns, is the legitimate authority of the English Church. 
It will enable us then to judge more fairly how far they do or 
do not betray a confusion of ideas on the subject, if we begin by 
considering the real meaning of this word “ authority ;” nor, as 
will be very plain in the sequel, shall we be acting at all unfairly 
towards the writers before us, if we endeavour to confine its sig- 
nification within limits, rather more precise and definite, than can be 
expected to have circumscribed its use in ordinary and popular lan- 
guage. It may be well then to illustrate in as few words as possible 
the contrast between belief on authority and belief on evidence. 

A human being, at the first dawn of his moral and intellectual 
faculties, may be said perhaps to hold every one of his notions, 
such as they are, (save only that of his own existence, and what- 
ever that involves), on authority. Look at the same person at 
a subsequent period of his life, and supposing fully that nothing 
whatever has occurred from within or without to shake his con- 
fidence in his first instructors, still the case is-altered. Without 
any examination or conscious recognition of the process, in ten 
thousand instances, in some altogether, in some more, in others 
less, belief on authority will have grown into belief on evidence. 
As an instance of the extreme points, at one or other of which, or 
else in some intermediate position, all his notions will be:found, 
except those derived directly from the senses, we may perhaps 
be pardoned a certain grotesqueness of juxtaposition. R native 
of some country town has been taught from his very earliest 
years, Ist, that obedience to God is his one duty and one hap- 
piness ; 2ndly, that London is situated at no great distance in 
a certain direction; Sdly, that trial by jury is the great palla- 
dium of English liberty. He has lived, we will say, for some 
years an anxiously conscientious life, and has, moreover, mixed 
pretty generally with others; again, he has never thought of 

uestioning any one of those positions, nor has he even dreamt 
at they admit of question ; still how different is his ground for 
their reception ! The first great truth just recited has become 
ot of his very innermost nature, a very first principle of bis 
ing; it has come to rest in no way on authority, but in the 
strictest and fullest sense of the word, on sure internal evidence. 
His conviction of the second fact can hardly be called less certain 

n that of the first; nor yet would he find it much more easy 
to analyze its grounds ; his whole course of daily experience in 
the world, the whole conversation, habits, and actions of those 
around him, have presupposed the existence of London in a cer- 
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tain direction ; bis conviction is scarcely more complete or better 
grounded of the positron in his native town of the street where he 
resides : in this case then, aga, belief on authority has wholly 
passed away and become belief on external evidence.* The third 
sentiment we quoted at the outset, he continues to believe, ip 
the same sense and on the same grounds on which he first 
received it; it passes from mouth to mouth as an admitted 
principle; his own thoughts and studies have never led him to 
consider the subject; and there the opinion remains, not doubted 
nor yet realized. 

We are of course well aware that the case, as we have put it, 
is merely theoretical ; indeed, the qualification it requires is the 
very pomt to which we would draw attention. No one can have 
begun to mix ever so little with others, without finding that a mul 
titade of opinions which he has learned at home, or from his first 
instructors, so far from berg absolutely certain, are matters of 
daily question and controversy, What will be bis belief on sweh 
points? ‘The common sense and practice of mankind seems to 
furnish a plain and momediate answer. Lt is every day alleged, 
and received as a sufficient reason, e.g. for a person bemg Whig 
or Tory, that “he has been so brought up,” that “ his family 
have ever been so,” and the hke, On no stronger grounds than 
these he invariably gives his vote and influence to some political 
party, and is praised for dowg so, Nay, were be to turn bis 
attention seriousiy to the subject, and think of bec omg av active 
and eager politician, though he should not of course expect to 
remain always where he is, sll he will begin there ; his first task 
will be to embrace intelligently, appropriate, and practically apply 


those principles which he has learnt, and which have been hitherto » 


with hum matter rather of words than of realities. 


But much more will this be so, when the doctrines im question 
are connected with moral and religious action; what was in the 
former case the dictate of common reason aud common sense, 
here becomes a most sacred and solemn duty. He has been 
placed by Providence within a certain system of moral teaching 
and discipline ; under that system be has hitherto found his peace 
of mind unruffied, and has had, day by day, more deeply and 


entirely impressed on his soul a character, which, be has the most 


* Tt is sometimes said by writers who treat on this sort of subject, that a person 
must be conmtrnt, ©. ¢. to beliewe in the cxistence of America on axthority ; but bere 
the word is used as mcioding what we have called authority’’ in the text, ond 
what we have calied “evidence, and centresing the two with sensible cxperienet, 
Tt may be well to add. m onder to complete ovr statement, that, supposing there were 
en intallible authority on certh, as soon as a person had sufficient evidence to prot 
that attribute as lodged in seme body, he would be said, according to our use of the 


word, to believe every subsequent dictum of thet body, though quite foreign to bis 
etpenence, on bet on eutherity. 
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certain conviction, is on the whole pleasing to God. Ts he at 
liberty to consider this system piecement!? to criticise thie doe 
rine, to doubt that, to reject the other? How can he do set 
What standard has God given him by whieh to measure it?) To 
judge on moral subjec ts we must have experience to 
merease that experience ove and one only mvethod ie given 
woral action; when criticism begins, moral action is suspended : 
to critiefee, then, is to abstain from the one only course which 

will enable us to judge. No! let us look the matter boldly in the 
face, and maintain the principle, for which we would ourselves 
confidently contend to the death, that the instances are inti 
merable, where it ts God's will that we believe nuplicitly in the 
first instance, what we at the very time well know, if we choose 
to consider, to be far from certain; to believe it implicitly, not 
as being true, nor as being probably true, but as bein 
that which God has placed before us fo believe, and which, if not 
tie, is our necessary path to the truth, We are not speaking 
then as though our first instructors had a final and paramount 
claim on our deference; so far from it, that in a former article*® 
we have distinetly contemplated the conditions, under whieh it 
becomes a positive duty to withdraw that deference, Nor yet 
do we speak as though truth were of a variable and uncertain 
character, “ what each man troweth.” ‘Truth is nvost fixed, cer 
tam, definite. We are speaking, not of trath in itself, but of the 
means which God has given individuals to arrive at truth; and 
we say this, that the deeper a man’s persuasion of truth being 
one, the more earnest hissdesire to make advances towards it, 
the fuller his conviction of its real claim on his allegiance, so 
much the more, if he be well advised, will he endeavour to em- 
brace unsuspiciousty, to apprehend keenly, and to act energetically 
upon the doctrines which are placed before him in the first 
mstance, 

We are well satisfied that any one who will fairly and honestly 
look at facts, must acknowledge this implicit belief of which we 
have spoken, to be vot only not a contradiction in terms, bat one 
of the commonest facts in our daily experience. As to the prin- 
ciple which has been assumed by some, in contradiction to it, 
that man has no influence over his belief, for that the latter is 
hecessanly proportioned solely to the evidence, to call this prin- 
ciple the result of a shallow <a inadequate view of human nature, 
seems paying it an extravagant compliment. ‘There is nothing in 
the least like it on the surface any more than beneath the surface; 
it is no more like the nature of men than the nature of oxen. 
When will philosophers learn to classify facts, not to devise a 


British Critic for July, 1842, p. 40, 41; and for the lelp which 
would afford in bringing about such a change, see p. 54, 55, 
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fa system? When will they understand that we seek from them 
| (0 a true account, so far as their science can give it us, of this human 
10 Be nature of ours, as i ts, complex and intricate; not the baseless 
. + te deductions which spring from an imaginary hypothesis ? 
aera | te To enter more deeply into the subject on which we have spoken, 
Ea 3 would carry us far beyond the scope of the article, even were it 
took ‘ within our ability, The appeal is to facts; e.g. the surprising 
bres ea readiness of man to believe, and the great variety of error which, 
1 Sas by the necessary appomtment of God, becomes the object of his 
to | belief; and if ours be not the true account of those facts, let 
ae some other be attempted. That Christianity was intended deed 
rt Ss to revoke this, as if, curse of Babel, we readily acknowledge; 
a oie and did we live in the Church of St. Augustine or St. Treneus, 
(ce t the subject would be principally speculative. But we, to whom 
Oo the pure Gospel, as a whole, is matter of history, or at least of 
(> ae second-hand information, we are driven back on such inquiries a 
a) i matter of absolute necessity, One particular, then, on which we 
re] much deéire the elucidations of scientific men, and which goes 
ae ag far towards explaining the great importance and value of an 
3g ‘ earnest and practical reception, m the first stance, of even erro- 
.. pe neous teaching, is the process by which a pure conscience refuses 
ois even to apprehend error, and m a statement which includes per 
S) (ee nicious and even fatal doctrines, only erceives and embraces and 
ae carries out what it contains of good. This train of thought would 
lead onwards to the of the real, 
bois unity existing between all truly religious men. n might 
ae follow the attempt to put before their minds what is the true 
» oa intellectual expression of those truths which they believe on the 
Th hee fullest and most legitimate grounds of conviction ; and to divert 
= 7 them from their common and most natural tendency, towards 


~ 


extending the protection, rightly claimed for real vital truth, to 
the dress, most rade it may be and unshapely, in which they have 
learned to clothe it. This is the one intellectual effort, of all the 


E most important at the present time, if we desire to restore to our 
own to Christendom in general, its long-lost and 
much-desired unity, 

\. i a Let so much then have been said in answer to those objectors, 
at ; i who consider the claim of authority for a Church not possessing 
ly me infallibility, as being either an unmeaning form of words, or else 
(as as open and undisguised spiritual despotism. Now to claim final 
| oe authority for sach a Church would be of course despotism ; but 
haps oe to claim for it a generous and unreserved submission of judgment 
\ jae in the first mstance, is, according to the course of our argument, 
i ie not only not despotism, but the best possible passage towards that 
+ tie “ truth,” wherever it may be found, which alone “ will make us” 
| | ne perfectly “free.” Others meanwhile object in the opposite direc- 
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tion, and take a sweeping exception against the first principles of 
those, who, believing with Mr, Palmer of Magdalene that infalli- 
bility resides in the universal episcopate, consider it as one very 
principal and invaluable blessing which we might expect from 
our reunion with the Roman and Greek bodies, that we should 
thereby obtain once more an infallible guide in matters of faith, 
They reply, that the very notion is almost a self-contradiction, 
for even were the authority infallible, how could it be infallibly 
known as such? But this objection seems to involve a misappre- 
hension both of human nature and also of their opponents’ views, 
As to the former, even with all our present divisions, no one can 
say that a principal difficulty experienced by pastors is the unwil+ 
lingness of their flock to take their statements for granted; and 
this readiness of belief would of course be indefinitely increased, 
were one doctrine, and one only, preached throughout the land, 
And as to the latter, the advantage sought from an infallible guide 
is not, as vulgarly supposed, that the people may believe more 
readily, but more tru/y ; that in all cases, belief on authority may 
change more and more into belief on evidence, without conscious+ 
ness of the process from first to last, without'disruption of early 
and sacred associations, without any intrusion of those most dis- 
turbing and (when bearing on essential principles) demoralizing 
affections of the mind—bewilderment, doubt, inquiry, delibera- 
tion, choice. Nor let it be for one moment imagined, from 
what we recently said, that this is a light evil from which 
the Gospel was designed to deliver us—this gradually accumu- 
lating distrust of our first instructors, this growing habit of criti- 
cism and. final necessity of change. This is not indeed the fit 
time to enlarge on the subject; but even in the case of those 
whose change of belief takes place in the most truly humble and 
religious spirit, who have God’s full blessing with them all along, 
ts effects are still most deeply pernicious as regards the inner 
life; while as to those who, together with much that is good, 
have permitted themselves in pride, hastiness, lightness of mind, 
itreverence, the difference in the case of the religious system 
under which they first find themselves, of being, on the one hand, 
the one appointed discipline and medicine for all their spiritual 
ills, or, on the other hand, a mere human and imperfect institu- 
lion, may make, humanly speaking, the whole difference between 

ir amendment and deterioration, between their life and death. 

We had originally intended to illustrate the meaning of belief 
On authority, as opposed to private judgment, without expressing 
Ourselves any opinion on their relative merits. We have found 
it, however, as we went on, impossible to attain the requisite 
clearness, without abandoning the idea of such neutrality of lan- 
guage. As to the rival system, to draw it out in words will 
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neither give so great difficulty, nor require so great prolixity; 
whatever be its defects, as has been said on another subject, want 
of simplicity is not one of them. I[t is urged then by many, 
both divines and philosophers, in opposition to the views just laid 
down, that persons (a// persons or some persons? it is not easy to 
get an answer to this; and if some only, who? and what is to 
become of the rest? as far as our researches have extended, no 
answer is forthcoming), at a certain period of life or of intelli- 
gence, (at what period? uo clear answer) are bound, as matter of 
duty, to extricate themselves, as far as possible, from all previous 
associations and prejudices, and to bring a calm and unbiassed 


judgment to the solemn consideration of the question, Where is 


truth? As to the field on which their judgment is to be exer- 
cised, some say the text of Scripture without note or comment; 
others with the best note and comment attainable; others, again, 
the works of the Christian writers, accounted orthodox, during 
the first five centuries; while others consider it proved, whether 
a priori, or from Scripture, or from tradition, that there is some 
infallible guide, and enforce the duty of persons at some period of 
their life (whomever and whenever) removing themselves, to the 
utmost of their ability, from the homes of their childhood, as tt 
were, into the highway of speculation, and looking about with 
calm and unbiassed eyes to recognise this promised guide, ‘Then 
again, the advocates of the first two, out of these four alternatives, 
will usually admit when pressed, (though they do not seem to 
like being pressed), that the previous questions must also be 
entertained and argued, whether God exist, whether He have 
made a Revelation, whether the Bible contain it, and in what 
sense the Bible is inspired. ‘The others consider it on the 
contrary a first principle, either that the early Fathers, so far as 
they agree, or that the infallible guide (and in this case certainly 
it is difficult to dispute the assertion), are to be heard without 
question on all moral and religious subjects, Widely different 
then ts the subject matter whereon these various classes exercise 
their judgment, and widely different are the results at which they 
usually arrive; but in the principle itself they all agree, of pri- 
vate, independent, deliberate choice, aforethought and of set 
purpose, Nor, as we have been led into giving an opinion on 
the former principle, will we deprive our readers of the benefit 
(such as it may be) of our judgment on this. We consider then 
that the principle, involved in any one of these four alternatives, Is 
highly offensive to God; and that while the idea of deciding 
without prejudice on moral subjects is in itself (however men may 
deceive themselves) as wild and visionary, as would be that of 
detaching ourselves from the conditions of time and space in 
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order to choose our side, at the same time, in whatever proportion 
success may crown our efforts, in that very proportion (saving 
indeed the last alternative of following a guide believed infallible) 
should we succeed also in overthrowing the very foundations of 
moral belief, and precluding ourselves from the possibility of a 
stable and genuine conviction founded on evidence. 


It would appear sufficiently from much less than we have said, 
that no two ideas can be more distinct, whichever be the true one, 
than the duty of following the authority of the English Church, 
and according to it a generous and reg Mtg loyalty in the 
first instance, as being the Church wherein God’s Providence has 
placed us, or on the other hand of going along with the English 
Church, because ghe proves her doctrines, or rather what are 
commonly considered her doctrines, to the satisfaction of our private 
judgment. Yet all the sermons we have named at the outset 
seem, more or less, obnoxious to the charge of confounding this 
distinction, And in opening the list with Dr. Jelf, we sincerely 
hope that we shall not appear to any one insensible to the claims 
possessed by that much-respected person on our regard and 
deference; nor again unmindful of our obligations to him, for 
the truly gentle and charitable spirit in which he has censured 
what he deems the errors of his brethren. “ His task has been,” 
as he says most truly, “ to state” his convictions “ without fear or 
compromise indeed, but in such sober terms, that the bitterness 
of (what he considers) truth, might not be still more embittered 
by the spirit of the language in which it is conveyed” (p. 5). Stilla 
writer who expresses an as if authoritative judgment on what he 
calls “ the unhappy speculations” (p. 6) of a person like the late 
Mr. Froude, and who considers that he sees bis way to a decision 
that the “ Church of Rome endangers her claim to be considered 
a branch of the Catholic Church” (p. 15); that ‘ her rulers” are 
actuated by an “ anti-christian spirit” (p. 16); that her “ usur- 
pations” have been ‘ supported” by ‘ cruelty, treachery, and 
sophistry ;” that her “ additions to the liturgies” have been “ vain 
and superstitious” (p. 18); that the “ name of Universal Bishop” 
is “ fearful” (p. 20); that she is “ unrepentant,” and will “ draw 
us on fo our destruction” (p. 36) ;—such a writer has surely forfeited 
all right to complain, if in their turn persons, ever so inferior to him, 
Venture to tax him with a charge at last no heavier than this, in- 
distinctness of expression and confusion of ideas. 

ow such passages as the following might make one imagine 
at his appeal was to authority, in the sense above explained: 


“ If what they (Dissenters) understood were the ultimate decision of 


every Christian man’s conscience, upon sufficient grounds as to his own 
NO, LxV,— JAN. 1843. P 
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faith and practice, there would be no reasonable objection against it; 
. « + « but if instead of accepting the grounds, in the proportion in whieh 
God's providence has made them accessible, each man is to discover for 
himself the grounds of his belief, to ponder and adjust their relative fit- 
ness, and out of them to construct a religion for himself, the attempt is sin- 
ful ; it is impossible, unless neglecting parents, &c. .... In religion, as 
in every other subject of instruction, much must be taken on trust, §c. Na- 
ture herself teaches this trust in his teachers to every child.”—(pp. 23, 24,) 


Most just views and happily expressed! and as holding such 
views, no course could be more natural than the inculcating on 
his young hearers the manifest claims on their affection and 
allegiance, which the English Church possesses, as being the 
Church of their parents, and their country, and as possessing at 
all events the appearance of antiquity, permanence, and stability. 
The claims too on their dutiful and believing study of a certain 
series of divines, as being the legitimate expositors of our Church’s 
doctrine (on which subject we may have a few words to say in 
the sequel), admits, to say the least, of being enforced by much 
plausible and cogent argument. Dr, Jelf’s object then being 
to assist in removing “ that dangerous excitement which is mani- 
festing itself on either side,” (p. 6), and “ impart to others the 
consoling assurance,” that “in the bosom of our own ....-> 
Church, as she is, we may find rest and peace” (p. 5),—an assurance 
which will of course, if really justifiable, be certainly obtained by 
a frank and unhesitattug submission to her guidance in the first 
instatice,—such exhortations as the following are, in great part, 
most certainly sound, as well as in the highest degree valuable, 
and all have much force and persuasiveness. 


‘* I would intreat my younger brethren, who are studying theology 
as a science, to give themselves early to these studies as a whole ; to 
prepare themselves by a careful perusal of sound English divinity for 
original researches into the earliest Christian records, to follow implicitly 
no living writer, however pious, however learned, as learning is counted 
now, but to resort for counsel to the dead. . . . . With these guides and 
examples then before them (not as inspired or infallible men, but as com- 
petent witnesses . . . .) let our younger students give themselves to me- 
ditation on Holy Scripture; follow the ordinances of their Church ; \eara 
not only not to criticise, not even barely to acquiesce in, but to love with 
the whole heart the holy services which she has ... . provided for 
their use; be diligent im the use of prayer, and of the other means of 
grace; cherish a pure, healthy, vigorous, cheerful turn of mind, [we 
cannot suppose from so excellent a person as Dr, Jelf, any implied dis 
couragement here of the habit of deep sorrow and humiliation for past 
sin}, with an understanding neither fettered by superstition, nor warped 
by private fancies; . . . . let this be the course pursued, and the result, 
I am persuaded, will be, that the faults, follies, and misgivings of the 
age will disappear.” —(pp. 38, 39.) 
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Whatever the “ result” may be, there can be no question that 
such is the course of conduct which will have God's blessing 
upon it, and which is the bounden duty of us all, young and old; 
leaving the ‘ result” with perfect calmness, contentment, and 
tranquillity of heart, in His hands, Who, by His Apostle, has 
praised Abraham’s faith, in that he “went out, not knowing 
whither he went.” 

We readily acknowledge,—to notice now a very principal sub- 
ject of Dr. Jelt’s sermon—supposing still, for argument’s sake, 
that those commonly called “ our standard divines”’ are entitled to 
represent the voice of the English Church, that a student of 
Ecclesiastical History, who is an only moderately humble and 
docile member of that Church, will enter upon his inquiries with 
avery strong prepossession that our own Church is very pure, 
and the Roman very corrupt. He will so expect naturally, and 
without thinking about the matter; nor yet, should his attention be 
specially called to the question, will he see reason to change his 
feeling. He will see that to believe this in the first instance, is 
one of the ordinary duties of the position in which God has 
placed him ; and that this prepossession, as we said before, is 
either warranted by truth, or is the necessary condition in order 
to arrive at truth; his deliberate reason will approve what his 
unconscious reason suggested. Had we seen then this duty drawn 
out with pains and precision by Dr, Jelf; had we found him im- 
pressing on the mind of his hearers the vagueness, fluctuation, 
instability of sentiment, which are the necessary result of a dreamy, 
unpractical contemplation of other systems, when we should be 
acting steadily on our own; had we found him further urging 
upon their conscience how very greatly the guilt of such a course 
is increased, when the religious body on which persons have 
allowed themselves wantonly, and without call, to turn an ad- 
miring eye, is the very one which all those who have the first claim 
on their deference, have especially taught them to shun; had this 
been the course of Dr. Jelf’s remarks, they would have been 
most true and excellent, nor could there have been a better appli- 
cation of the abstract principle embodied in our first quotation 
from his sermon. But his proceeding has been the precise and 
exact contrary to this. The whole drift of his argument, from 
P. 13 to p. 21, as the most cursory inspection will show, is not 
“ Begin by thinking Rome bad, for our Church has ever thought 
80,” but the very opposite, “ I’ol/ow our Church, because Rome 
‘sso bad.” He altogether abandons the ground of authority, and 
resorts to that of private judgment. 

_ This is sufficiently certain; it may be well, however, to men- 
ion another consideration which tends in the same direction. A 
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serious man will always of course, without supposing any effort 
or constraint, but naturally, will always adopt a very different 
tone in speaking respectively of opimions contrary to what he 
holds on authorily, or on sufficient evidence. In lke manner, 
where a person is at all adequately aware of the great offensive. 
ness in God's sight of personal isolation and self-exaltation, there 
will be a distinction not to be mistaken im the confidence with 
which he maintains opinions, on the one hand, peculiar to his own 
local Church, (supposing that Church indeed really to enforce 
them,) or, on the other hand, universally held by those whom that 
very Church has taught him to consider the whole Christian 
body; and far more, of course, will this be so, when the said 
opinions are contrary to the sentiments of the rest of that great 
body. This is very important to observe, and we will therefore 
repeat it. We say, then, that he who defends the peculiarities in 
doctrine of the English Church (supposing such to exist) with 
the same air of absolute certainty with which he supports the 
dicta of united Christendom, eiéher considers the English Church 
to have the very same claim on our final deference with the 
Church Universal, ov e/se gives up the idea of authority altogether, 
and proceeds openly and without disguise on his private judg- 
ment. Now that this is the case with Dr. Jelf, is matter of 
plain fact;* he attacks ‘Transubstantiation with the same undoubt- 
ing dogmatism with which he supports the Trinity; he speaks as 
though, removed himself from the atmosphere of religious action, 
he were able calmly and dispassionately to judge of existing sys- 
tems by the application of an external test. ‘This may or may 
not be nght; but it is precisely what we have above spoken of, 
under the utle of private judgment. 

Now we would muiutain it as quite evident, that the doctrine 
of authority, as we expounded it in the earlier part of the article, 
(whatever may be considered its defects,) is at least of an emi- 
nently soothing and tranquillizing tendency. As soon as it should 
be brought home as true to an inquirer’s conscience, it would 
relieve his anxieties, subdue his excitement, remove his per- 


* From the passage with which Dr. Jelf concludes his sermon, one might have some 
notion that he adopts the former alternative ; or even a stronger one, that the English 
is the whole Catholic Church. We must not, however, of course impute to any one, 
least of all to so religious a person, so monstrous a perversion, without more distinct 
evidence ; and in p. 15 he plainly implies the contrary opinion. Still it may be well 
to quote the sentence, as exemplifying the tone into which some English writers incur 
great risk of falling. ‘* Our Church will be more and more illustrated, united, perified, 
sanctified, in the light and strength and presence of the Great Captain of our salvation, 
Who has promised that ‘the gates of bell shall not prevail against it.’” How irresistibly 
one is reminded of M. De Maistre’s account of the ordinary belief of the English, who 


generally seem to think, he says something like this somewhere, “ que Dieu s'est 
incarne pour les Anglois.” 
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plexities, unruffle his brow of care, in withdrawing him from the 
painful, intricate, wearying, and disheartening entanglements of 
abstract moral speculation, into the calm and sobering atmosphere 
of practical duties and ordinary life. Action, not speculation, is 
the happiness of man; hence the value of that theory which refers 
us for truth to action rather than to speculation, Again, it is the 
great 7 of Dr. Jelf’s sermon to remove “ excitement’ and to 
impart the “ consoling assurance” of ‘rest and peace.” (pp. 5, 6.) 
Let us measure, then, his views by the very test he has himself 
proposed. ‘The standard to which he refers their private judg- 
ment is rather vaguely expressed in the following catalogue. 
« The voice of Christian teaching and experience, the voice of 
Holy Scripture and (in due subordination to that supreme autho- 
rity and in harmony with it) the witness of the apostolic Church 
in the earliest, and therefore the purest ages.” (p. 11, 12.) The 
succeeding sentence, however, presents us with something more 
definite and tangible. “ That doctrine cannot but be divine 
and true, which can be established as agreeable to Scripture by 
the testimony of so many independent Churches in divers countries 
and from the earliest time. .. . . This seems the true standard 
»... by which to try the historical facts [Dr. Jelf’s italics] ; 
». +. and to this therefore I propose to refer.” 

On the whole, indeed, the sermon shows plainly that this is the 
standard to which the author refers, private judgment exercised 
not solely on Scripture, but, as interpreting this, on the history 
“of the earliest and therefore the purest ages.” Here, then, let 
us note one preliminary difficulty; that he has not helped his 
hearers on this very important question, what are they to do while 
the historical examination to which he invites them is pending? 
on what religious system are they meanwhile to proceed? The 
ground, on which he inculcates the duty of following our Church, 
is that Rome has innovated and corrupted the faith; well, what 
are his hearers to do until they are satisfied that the allegation is 
true? Mr, Caswall tells us of a religious American, who having 
joined the Methodists, and then apprehending “ that they might 
be in a state of schism,” “ shut himself up in his study and ap- 
plied himself closely to the perusal of books on the subject,” 
“during which investigation he attended no place of worship, and 
determined to attend none until he had succeeded in discovering 
the trae Church.”* We can hardly suppose that Dr, Jelf would 
recommend this course, as tending to produce the habit of mind 
which will decide rightly on religious subjects; yet he has really 
left no room for any other. Nor can it be said that this perplexity 
would remain but for a short time; for our own parts, we should 


* Caswall on the American Church, pp. 227, 228. 
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be inclined to say that, on a very moderate computation, five 
times the amount of man’s natural life might qualify a person, 
endowed with extraordinary genius and power of research, to have 
some faint notion (though this we doubt) on which side truth 
lies; but al/ must confess that a series of many actively employed 
years would be necessary. ‘To say tt may be taken for granted 
that early ecclesiastical history is in favour of English “ high 
Church” opinions, and is against the Roman Catholic creed 
(though we gladly admit that Dr. Jelf has not said this),* would 
be absurd to the extent of infatuation; there is probably not one 
single person out of our own Church who thinks so.t The “high 
Church” interpretation of the early ages may be a very just one; 
but so far from being admitted on all hands, it is matter of 
notoriety that the ordinary English view presents to the Roman 
Catholics the appearance of being weak, childish, formulistic, 
technical, narrow-minded, and unphilosophical, every whit as 
strongly as their view appears to some of our writers disingenuous, 
evasive, hypothetical, one-sided. A young English student is in 
perplexity as to his position in the English Church; and Dr, 
Jelf refers him, as a palmary argument, to the controversy be- 
tween Bull and Petavius, to a comparison of the arguments urged 
by Palmer and by Mohler. 

Let us not be misunderstood; we are far from denying that 
certain doctrines recently taught “in the name of our Church” 
by divines at Oxford, such as the anti-Lutheran doctrine of justi- 
fication, duty of penance, virtue of sacraments, essential import- 
ance of orthodox doctrine, value of ceremonial, &c. as soon as 
they commend themselves to the conscience, are also seen by 
persons, even moderately learned and moderately fitted for such 
inquiries, to be in accordance with the early Church; and that io 
this manner the writings of the Fathers become a highly valuable 
confirmation to our faith: especially when “‘ the overflowings of 
ungodliness make us afraid,” and the present unpopularity of 
these doctrines may almost induce some, at particular moments, 

* On the contrary, in praising our “‘ venerable reformers,” in that they “ spent 
long lives in gathering the combined testimonies of the early writers, and digesting out 
of them a complete system of primitive theology” (p.38), he implies that much 
learning and study ere requisite for the task. 

+ It is well known that learned Protestants deny altogether that “ high Charch” 
Opinions are witnessed unanimously in early times. 

$ “A Treatise on the Church of Christ,” by the Rev. W. Palmer, M.A. of Wor 
cester College, Oxford. * Letters addressed to Dr, Wiseman,” by the same, ‘ De 
lUnite de PEglise ou du Principe du Catholicisme d’aprés les, esprits des Péres des trois 
primiéres Siecles de U Eglise,” par J. A. Mohler, traduit de I’ Allemand par Ph. Ber- 
nard, Broxeiles, H, Henry, imprimeur du Roi, See also the book which is in course 
of appearing : ‘* Origines de |'Eglise Romaine, par les membres de la communauté de 


Solesmes,” Paris, Debécourt: which is also occupied with the very earliest, ** and 
therefore the purest” ages. 
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to question their truth, ‘To such persons, no doubt, the records 
of the early Church are most precious and soothing supports; to 
read of times when doctrines now so scorned were the very moving 
spring of Christian action, and to gaze with reverence and admi- 
ration on the awful holiness of these times, is full of peace to the 
troubled soul.* But it is not, we need hardly say, questions such 
as these, concerning the very essence of the Christian character, for 
whose solution Dr, Jelf is appealing to history. But “ all our 
sound divines” (p. 5) give their “ unanimous testimony” on Dr. 
Jelf’s side. As matter of authority, we have already acknow- 
ledged this to be a very cogent consideration, and have quoted 
Dr. Jelf’s forcible language in enforcing it. But as matter of 
argument we are ata loss to see how it has any weight at all. Is 
it a very new thing or peculiar to the English Church, that those 
writers considered by a religious body to be its ‘ sound divines” 
are loud in praise of all the ordinances of that body? Nor, could 
it be even proved (which would be a very painful supposition) that 
the English Church has exceeded all other communities in the 
office of self-laudation, can that with any gravity be admitted as an 
argument in her favour. 

We have hitherto spoken as if all who have to decide would be 
able to enter into Dr. Jelf’s reasoning; but how far this is in 
fact from being the case, we need hardly say. In supposing that 
nine hundred and ninety-nine out of every thousand are wholly 
destitute of those qualifications, which he must himself consider as 
indispensable for the task, we are convinced we are far under the 
mark, Dr. Jelf recognises something of the kind. “ In religion,” 
he says, “as in every subject of instruction,” much ‘ must be 
taken on trust; and what can be so trustworthy as,” &c.; here 
he recognises distinctly the case of unlearned men, (he is speaking 
primarily of English dissenters,) and professes to bring before 
their notice that guide which God has assigned for them, And 
what is that guide? alas! he raises our expectations only that he 
may dash them more effectually; “a succession of faithful men 
generation after generation bearing witness to the great and immu- 
table truths of the everlasting Gospel,” &c. (p. 24.) This really 
would seem, though of course not so intended, as mockery and 
insult. A deep cry is heard from human nature, “ teach us truth, 
for we cannot find it ourselves, yet we need it more than aught 
else on earth: “ trust, then, to others,” answers Dr. Jelf: 

* Those also who are pained and distressed by some circumstances in which the 
medimval system differs from antiquity, have a most legitimate satisfaction in the 
history of the early Church; which exhibits Catholic faith as troly active and ener- 

ving, at a time when such peculiarities (we allude, ¢.g. to the pointed and habitaal 
vocations of the Blessed Virgin and Saints) are not prevalent. 


* t “ True guidance in/return for loving obedience, did he but know it, is the prime 
want of man,” —Curlyle, 
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‘6 whom shall we trust?” ‘ Who can be so fit to be trusted,” he 
answers, “ for teaching you truth, as that succession of men who 
have it; and they, you may take my word for it” (he gives no other 
proof), ‘are the English bishops.” To place the New Testa- 
ment in their hand, and assure them that its private study will 
lead them to the knowledge of Christian doctrine, is at least in- 
telligible and not openly unfeeling; but Dr. Jelf refers them to 
another standard, which retains the disadvantages of that whereof 
he seeks to deprive them, and adds disadvantages peculiar to 
itself; a standard which is not only unauthorized but unmeaning, 
There is a communion among us, as we know, which claims to 
be an infallible guide, and appeals to plain external marks as the 
sure warrant of her claim to be God’s one representative ; poor 
and uneducated men, to whom the world has ever shown ils 
roughest and most unfriendly aspect, and who look to religion for 
their sole comfort, feel deeply the need of such infallible guide, 
and are powerfully attracted by these apparent marks. Dr. Jelf 
is deeply anxious to retain them from her embrace: “ forbear,” 
he says; ‘‘many of her present doctrines are such, that not the 
slightest trace of them can be discovered before the commence- 
ment of the seventh century; one was not fully developed before 
the ninth, nor authoritatively defined before the thirteenth; some 
are later still.” (p. 13.)* Could it have been conceived, what 


* We may be allowed this opportunity of offering a few observations on the ordi- 
nary manner of addressing dissenters, Would it be thought a promising trait if a 
Wesleyan, ¢. g. born of pavents religious up to the average, were at the age of ten years 
seriously to consider the question whether or not he were in a state of schism, and how 
far the institution of bishops was apustolical? And if not at ten years, what is the 
proper age for him to call in question all that he has been taught, and sit in judgment 
on og wien and elders? On the contrary, surely the position of our Church, as re- 
gards dissenters, if we rightly view it, is no unfavourable one. We believe Catholic 
doctrine to be perfectly consistent with our formularies, and we know it to be such 
that, in proportion as it is adequately exhibited, it attracts most powerfully the re- 
ligious instincts of the serious mind, under whatever system trained, We believe, too, 
that after the conscience has been awakened and a course of obedience begun, the 
heart of those, with whom we have to do, is still unsatisfied, and their mind restless, 
from their want (however unknown to themselves the cause) of that inward gift, which 
the English Church for one is entrusted by God with the power of dispensing in her 
Sacraments. Why, then, not adopt that course which common sense, one would think, 
might suggest? No need of a spurious liberalism, or of any the least compromise of 
truth. Let us aim at making the English Church such, that by her appearance and 
bearing she may exhibit outwardly what she contains within; and let us hold, 
whether by words or actions, this language to dissenters: ‘* We are witnesses to & 
doctrine and dispensers of a blessing far higher than you can attain in your present 
position, and which are the appointed medicine for those ills and miseries from which 
im vain otherwise you will seck an escape. Act the more diligently, in consequence of 
what we say, on your existing principles; the greater your diligence, the earlier will 
be your conviction of the comparative worthlessness and inefficacy of your present 
system, the greater will be the eagerness with which your whole moral nature will 
yearn for what we can give you.” It has been said that great numbers of dissenters 
are in @ state of the most abandoned profligacy. Whether they are worse in this re- 
spect than churchmen, we have no means and no wish to decide ; of course in such cases 
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‘ustice to Dr. Jelf obliges us to acknowledge, that in this sort of 
lesenege he does but echo the voice of a class of teachers who 
have enjoyed great name and eminence within our Church? 

And how much better does it really fare with the thousandth per- 
son, whom Dr. Jelf does suppose capable of such inquiries? First, 
let it be observed, that the question which he is to consider is one 
of history, a science whose real difficulties, uncertainties and per- 
plexities are every day more clearly seen, aud of which we predict 
that it will be one triumph achieved by the present generation, that 
its real nature will be more fully understood. It is getting more 
and more to be perceived, that the historian requires not merely 
a profound, accurate, and most miscellaneous knowledge of facts ; 
not merely a great measure of what is commonly called “ know- 
ledge of the world,” by which is meant au ever energizing insight 
into the motives of action, the sentiments, the habits, the tenden- 
cies of the crowd of ordinary men (though this is indeed indispen- 
sable); if he is to be really such, he needs much more than this; he 
needs even more absolutely a deep and penetrating knowledge of 
the innermost recesses of the human a The real movers 
of great events are ordinarily great men; he must have then a 
glowing appreciation and hearty sympathy for greatness; he must 
be able fully to recognize, understand, and assign to its due place 
in the scene of life the eccentricities of genius, the waywardness 
of keen sensibility. Then the subtle influence of mind upon mind, 
the process whereby vational character is formed, or again 
whereby each several age is distinguished by that assemblage of 
notions and instincts peculiar to itself, which by so universal and 
felicitous a figure is called its atmosphere; this is closely, con- 
nected with the deepest metaphysical problems, and yet meets 
the historian at every step, as one of the very principal facts, which 
claim his recognition, comprehension and explanation. But in 


the English clergyman would “ be instant in season, out of season, reprove, rebuke, 
exhort,” as claiming authority and appealing to their conscience in confirmation of his 
words. And should he succeed in any one such case in ‘ converting the sinner from 
the error of his way,” there could not be much question that the poor rescued soul 
would gladly follow with implicit deference the spiritual instruction of his preserver. 
But he has not this argument in dealing with persons who are not grossly vicious; and 
the question before us is, how is he to address them? If persons consider our sugges- 
Hons visionary, we would answer that they are hardly the persons to be heard in such 
a0 accusation, who dream of bringing over to the Church poor illiterate men, by — 
‘6 universal ancient consent and to primitive episcopacy. We should like to know 
how many dissenters have been found barely to apprehend the meaning of such ex- 
pressions, not to speak of being persuaded by them, That a dissenter may have been 

enough puzzled and confused by being confidently and, as if, angrily tuld he is 
 @ state of schism (as though he had placed himself there), we can readily conceive; 
that he may have been deterred by it from religious action altogether, under a per- 
vasion of the impossibility of discovering truth, this we can imagine; but that he 
should have been persuaded by it and become a sound and docile churchman, this we 
cannot fancy, Can any one? . 
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ecclesiastical history, the powers of mind he requires are even 
rarer, by how much he has to do with a more unfathomable element, 
and with phenomena less open to the ordinary view. Who shall 
analyze the secret communings of the holy and mortified soul with 
its God? Yet of this kind are the materials which have even the 
principal share in those events, which are the objects of his science, 
Toshow this more in detail, take the case of an inquirer pone 
the investigation marked out for him in this sermon. First will 
come the necessary task of obtaining a thorough and comprehen 
sive knowledge of all the religious writings and proceedings of the 
period. ‘This, if he includes the fourth and fifth centuries (which 
he must do if he is to defend, on historical grounds, the doctrines 
of the Trinity and Incarnation, as our Church receives them),* 
will, with indefatigable diligence, be the labour of many years, 
Next comes the task of penetrating below the surface of these 
words and actions, and imprinting on his mind a vivid and accu 
rate picture of the whole current of religious thought and feeling 
then prevalent; to the achievement of this he will direct all bis 
powers of analysis and of imagination, nor can he place any con- 
fidence in the success of his efforts, until he arrive at a view, which 
shall bear with it this argument for its truth, that he will see all 
the religious sayings and doings of the period, as natural and ob- 
vious results, which might on the whole have been even predicted 
to follow from this their supposed habit of mind, when taken in 
connection with their outward circumstances. But every age, as 
every individual, has numberless peculiarities of its own, quite 
irrespectively of its religious creed: there are ten thousand modes 
of thought, of expression and of action, which would have existed 
had a revelation never been given; which, though indefinitely 
affected by its influence, still exist altogether independently, and 
can be in no way called part of it: while on the other hand, those 
very truths, which the revelation has brought to light, will be 
necessarily viewed through the colouring of this medium, and will, 
according to all probability, be carried by the unanimous consent 
of the age into certain consequences, which, true or not, were yet 
never part of revealed truth. Now it will be remembered that 
Dr. Jelf bas not sanctioned the principle of considering church 
decrees as the appointed method to assist us in separating the 
divine from the human element, in distinguishing the doctrines 


* When Dr. Jelf says that “ the doctrine of Transubstantiation was first developed 
in the ninth century, and defined in the” thirteenth (p. 13), he should remember that 
the question between himself and Roman writers is, whether this be true in any other 
sense than that in which the accredited doctrine on the Blessed Trinity might be 
to have been developed in the third century and defined in the fourth; whether Dr 
Jelf could answer, e.g. the facts adduced by Mr. Geode in his large work, which bear 


upon the latter subject, on any principle which would not also give his Roman opponest 
the means of a sufficient answer to himself on the former. 
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which are ever to remain part of the Church’s heritage from tem. 
and (to use such an expression) re/ative opinions. Hence 

our inquirer will next have to discover for himself, as best he may, 
the nature and extent of this human element; he must study 
deeply the contemporaneous philosophy, the poetry (so far as it 
exists), laws, institutions, language, the habits of mind in which 
converts from heathenism have been educated, and the whole range 
of similar disturbing forces; for the effects of these must be all 
deducted from the received opinions and practices of the time, in 
order that we may be at last presented with real, vital, unadulte- 
rated Christianity. When this process has been adequately per- 
formed for the ages which Dr, Jelf considers pure, it must be 
repeated all over again for those whieh he considers corrupt; 
and the comparison then made between the two residua, in order 
that the final question may be resolved, whether the latter be a 
legitimate and true development of the former. Merely to state 
this is of course sufficiently to expose the extravagance, amounting 
almost to insanity, which could consider one poor, frail, fallible 
man competent to such a task; sufficient to show how presump- 
tuous, beyond our ordinary conceptions of the possible extent of 
human audacity, will be his procedure, who shall think of taking 
up a position for himself apart from all early associations, and of 
criticising one whole age of saints by his personal comparison 
of them with another. How striking the contrast between this 
critical, fastidious, sceptical mode of studying earlier and holier 
ages, and that which the believing son of the English Church 
would naturally adopt, should his tastes or powers lead him to 
church history, He will throw himself eagerly into the history of 
the early centuries, not that he may carp or cavil, or erect himself 
into a judge of his brethren,* but that he may learn, by resorting 
to that purer atmosphere recommended to him by his own Church, 
to freshen and deepen the great truths she has already taught him; 
that he may see them in more varied light and in more energetic 
action, and that he may carry them heartily and unsuspiciously 
forward to their results. But as to the other method of procedure, 
if more were wanted to complete the picture, in what state of 
mind is the person supposed to be, who is to carry on this anxious, 
* We may relieve the gravity of the discussion in the text by a quotation bearing 
on the subject. We have before us at the present moment a bat ** printed for 
hard Sare, at Gray’s lou Gate, Holborne, 1700,” appealing from the decree of the 
Pope, in which he reformed the Calendar to primitive antiquity and the council of Nicaea. 
' The reformed churches,” says the title page, ‘‘ should not alter their old style, bat 
Romanists should return co it.” And the preface calls upon the latter to “ return 

t@ the obedience of the first general council at Nice, and an union with the universal 
Church.” « For,” says the pamphlet (p.7), “ the greatest part of the Christian 


world, since the first council of Nice, lave conformed themselves to the Paschal rules 
t were there established.” 
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careful and delicate investigation? By hypothesis (p. 6) in a state 
of “excitement ;” or, in other words, in that restless, feverish, 
corroding anxiety, which must result from being practically 
pressed by the question, how far even safety 1s attainable apart 
from the communion of Rome; in that state, when, as we all 
know from our experience of similar frames of mind on other sub. 
jects, he confuses the plainest distinctions, overlooks the strongest 
arguments, so far as they would actuate him in a contrary direc. 
tion from the prevailing bias of his fancy. And such as we have 
above described is the ‘ medicine for a mind diseased,” which the 
theory of private judgment would administer ! 

Ouie argument urged by Dr. Jelf, we are anxious and forward 
to avow it, appears to us, as an- argument, unexceptionable; we 
mean where he urges as a reason against joining the Roman com 
munion, that among her children the worship of saints and angel 
practically supersedes the worship of God. (pp. 16, 17.) Itis 
certain that a religious person, who has followed the guidance of 
the English Church, will have within him the most certain ew 
dence of the paramount and exclusive claim of God on his 
affection, and may, without danger of presumption, unhesitatingly 
denounce any system wherein such claim is not fully recognized, 
The question of fact is of course altogether different; viz. how 


far the Roman authoritative teaching sanctions any encioachment 


on the divine honour; nor shall we here express our own opinion 
on the subject: but we may add, that the circumstance of certain 
acts and expressions, encouraged or allowed by her rulers, pre 
senting that appearance to many members of our Church, is 
their case an additional note from God, guiding them towards 
what would ever otherwise be a plain duty, the remaining in that 
communion in which they were called, and im which they have 
since found peace, satisfaction and support to their souls. 

And now, in taking leave of Dr. Jelf’s sermon, we are anxious 
to repeat our expressions of sincere respect and admiration for the 


writer; and to assure our readers, that if, in the earnestness of 


argument, we have adopted.a tone which may even at first sight 
seem in any way inconsistent with this (though we fully trust the 
case has been otherwise), such a tone was a most incorrect et 
pression of our feelings at the very time of writing. We consider 
the views he adopts im his sermon to be both wholly unfounded 
and very highly pernicious, and, thinking so, we have endeavoured 
to express that thought without compromise; but we may be 
allowed again to allude to the fact, that the same zeal for the 
cause which he deems that of truth, has led him into language 
in regard to holy men departed, nay with regard to whole churches 


containing thousands of holy meu, of a far more severe charactef 
than any in which we have indulged, 
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We reserved lately one question for separate consideration; 
let us now revert to it. In what sense can it be said that our 
“standard divines”’ claim the deference of English churchmen 
in the first instance, as being the authorized interpreters of En- 
glish doctrine? In happier circumstances the question would 
of course not be a practical one, A member of the Church of 
St. Cyprian would have imbibed from his earliest years the 
lesson that he was bound to follow the doctrine of the Church; 
vor, as he went on to mix with his brethren, would he find any 

vestion or difference of opinion, either as to the obligation of 
thet duty, or as to the nature of that doctrine: on all sides one 
plain, consistent, real scheme would be placed before bim, and on 
all sides regard and deference would be inculcated towards the 
bishop, as the local centre from which truth and grace emanate, 
But how many of our own countrymen have learnt from their pa- 
rents to follow our “ standard divines” as the recognized organs of 
ourChurch? Atall events, few or many, we readily acknowledge 
that in ¢heir case it ¢s a duty to obey the voice of those divines in 
the first instance. But in those who have been taught to consider 
the English Church as based on private judgment, or have learned 
to draw their theology from “ Paley and Tomline,” how is it less 
an exercise of individual choice to resort for instruction to Laud 
and Andrews, than to Mr. Newman and Dr, Pusey? Nor can 
we agree with Dr. Jelf’s sentiment (to recur for one moment to 
his sermon), that “ the dead” are preferable as guides to “ living 
writers, however pious, however learned, as learning is counted 
how.” (p.38.) It was a living guide which God intended for the 
Christian Church, and which we English have lost for our sins 
and the sins of our fathers; to follow then living authority is far 
more analogous to the Christian scheme as our Lord founded it. 
I'wo reasons may be hinted especially, though there are many 
others and we have not space to enlarge on the two, for the strong 
preference which, we are convinced, is due to the guidance of liv- 
ing individuals, over that of printed documents. Tire one, that the 
very principal difficulties through which earnest and practical 
men are anxious to see their way, will always be peculiar to their 
own time; and to resort for their solution to writers living in the 
period of Charles the First, is like consulting St. Chrysostom on 
a subject of political economy. The other is, that, partly for this 
very reason, partly for others, the credentials of living and breath- 
ing Men are far more open to our inspection; we have far better 
means of attaining a deep and intimate conviction, that we may 
safely to so great an extent trust the awful affair of our eternal 
salvation in their hands. 


On the other hand, that the formularies of our Church have 
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the strongest claim on our deference, and that whenever the plain 
necessities of our conscience compel us to leave our first instruc. 
tors, we are bound in the next place to repose our confidence jy 
those who profess to interpret those formularies, not attack them, 
this we fully admit or rather earnestly maintain. A serious man, 
who from his childhood has taken part in our services, has had 
his inner life moulded by them, to an extent probably which he 
little suspects; while around them will have been grouped all his 
earliest and (perhaps) dearest remembrances. And it will be no 
slight recommendation to those who have drifted from their first 
moorings and are in search of a new position,* that under the teach. 
ing of one among the contending parties those formularies acquire 
a deeper meaning, a more attractive aspect, a more sacred chain 
of associations. Consider, even under the ordinary view of that 
holy Sacrament, the series of recollections connected in the rel- 
gious mind with our Communion office; and we shall the more 
see that the Prayer-Book must ever be the great external bond of 
sympathy for English churchmen as such: on this, as on a text, 
must be engrafted Catholic doctrine; on this, as on a foundation, 
must be reared Catholic ceremonial. Let us then, one and all, 
by an effort of the will, endeavour to make still dearer to our 
affections this valuable relic; so may we be the better preserved 
from the danger of identifying the English Church with living or 
with dead individuals; so may we, while we are compelled to 
accept their guidance (so long as the English Church gives no defi- 
nite voice, or uone to which the well-instructed conscience can 
listen), shall we be saved at least from allowing them to supersede 
that body in our affections, while we fix the latter on the Church 
wherein God has placed us, and through that on the great Ca 
tholic Community throughout the world, | 


On turning now to Mr. Hawkins’s sermon, we find that in one 
passage he so strikingly and forcibly maintains the view for which 
throughout this article we have been contending, that we are 
tempted to extract it, though for some cause, which we cannot 


conceive, he applies it “exclusively” to “ members of our own 
communion,” 


‘ Assuming as a necessary hypothesis that our own views are right,” 
(in points which we have not realized, and on which we know that others 
differ from us, we have above sufficiently explained the sense in which 
alone we could here follow Mr. Hawkins in “assuming” that the views We 


* We do not by this expression mean to forget that even the more healthy form of 
change will be, when the attractiveness of the higher system awakens our coasciou® 


ness, for the first time, to the rottenness and feebleness of that in which we have bee® 
Originally placed. 
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accept on authority ‘are right”) “do we not, in hastily condemning others, 
make ourselves, in amanner, judges of God's wisdom and providence? They 
have been educated in a different school... . . Being nurtured in such a 
belief, they as naturally bold to it, and probably for the same reason as we 
hold to our own. It is the belief, on such points, of their parents, teachers 
and friends ; and their own adherence is founded upon the very principles 
we should desire to cherish—the principles of dutifulness and submission. 
Morally therefore they are right ; though in respect to positive objective 
trath they may be in error. Such persons are surely to be treated with 
the greatest tenderness. It is not by taunts or sarcasm, or the affectation of 
pity for their condition, that they areto be reclaimed, but by long suffering, 
by kindness, by love unfeigned.’’—(pp. 13, 14.) 

It is impossible to express how cordially we go along with 
the sentiment contained in the last passage; and with very much 
more of the same tenor contained in this very seasonable and im- 
pressive sermon. Still it is curious how the old quiet assumption 
of our own Church making up the whole of the really Christian 
body, without the author’s consciousness indeed, and even contrary 
to his virtual disclaimer (p. 17), still lurks in every page, and 
enters as major premiss into every argument. ‘Thus we saw just 
now that he confines his observations, which surely are applicable 
at the very least to all Christendom, to the English Church; and 
in a sentence we omitted from our last quotation, he speaks of the 
“corruptions of Popery,” as distinguished from ‘doctrines of the 
Catholic Church ;” as though he were himself gifted with Ithuriel’s 
spear, to discern with certainty truth from falsehood; or else (which 
is indeed the probable account of the matter) he considered that 
the English Church has condemned these “‘ corruptions,” and that 
her decisions have not merely aclaim on our belief in the first 
stance, but are final, decisive and infallible. Observe the 
following passage: 

“The Church was set as a teacher and witness to the world, and we 
must all desire to see her ministers, of whatever order, deriving the judg- 
ments of truth from her lips. For surely the Church, taking the wh 
body of her teaching, the Prayer Book and the formularies, bas spoken 
explicitly on the great doctrine of Revelation.”—pp. 15, 16, 

Here, as plainly as words can speak, he professes that the Church 
England was set up as a teacher and witness to the world. 

resently he says, that “if she has left any points undecided, 
on such points she has taught us, by her own example of si- 
lence, not to condemn others for coming to a different conclusion 
‘om ourselves.” ‘That is to say, while on the one hand we may 
give all the hard names we please to the doctrines of all Catholic 
continental Europe, our Church on the contrary is not infallible 
only, but so all-sufficient, that no opinion may be condemned, (by 
which, we suppose, is meant, be considered as the natural cor- 
relative of moral pravity,) on which she has pronounced no judg- 
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ment of condemnation. No Roman Catholic in the world ever 
claimed for Ais Church this plenitude of prophetical wisdom, 
which Mr. Hawkins by one stroke of his pen, without question 
and without argument, claims for the formularies, three centuries 
old, of one local Church. 

But the special instance of this habit, or which it is here pertinent 
to say a few words, occurs in page Zl, where Mr. Hawkins 
obviously implies, that there is a presumption of undutifulness 
and self-confidence, whenever an individual thinks it right to draw 
attention to supposed defects in the English Church. Now that 
to take up as it were a position external to the system in which 
he has been educated, to think of criticizing it, or indeed to have 
any other feeling with regard to it in the first instance, than the 
desire of following its guidance on the road to Heaven, that this 
would involve a most undatiful and unchristian spirit, it has been 
our very object, in the whole of this article, eagerly to enforce, 
But supposing that some impression from without, or some un- 
satisfied, yet apparently just and spiritual, desire within, should, 
without his seeking it, impress on his mind the idea of such defects 
existing, how is it either unreasonable or undutiful to entertam 
that idea? Not unreasonable, for the English Church, in poitedly 
abandoning all pretension to infallibility, has made it in the very 
highest degree probable that she has both many and great defects; 
the strongest ultramontane makes no claim for the Roman Chureh, 
the most devoted Christian makes no claim for the Apostles, of 
exemption from mistake in matters of practical conduct; with 
what face then can such exemption, or any thing like it, be claimed 
by implication for a Church situated like our own? Nor yet un 
dutiful; for in disavowing this pretension, the English Chureh 
has a special claim upon her children’s affection, that they shall 
not close their eyes to her mistakes and shortcomings when forced 
upon their notice, but shall render her their best and most dutifal 
assistance, in delivering her from their oppression, and placing het 
ina more secure and honourable position. Weare not expressing 
our own opinion how far she really has such defects ; as we hinted 
at the outset, our object is not to discuss the questions now m 
controversy, but to aim at adjusting the principles on which they 
should be discussed; and we say that this allegation of existing 
defects may or may not be true, may or may not be exaggerated, 
but merely so far as it 1s such, is neither unreasonable norundutiful. 
_ But there is another sentiment in the same page, (not expressed 
indeed any more than the former, though the most casual 
will observe that both are implied,) that he who gives utterance to 
his sense of such defect, lays claim to some peculiar and exclu 
sive holiness. This is of course an imputation most especially 
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painful, and which, if admitted, must paralyze all efforts and move- 
ments in thatdirection. So far however from being justly admissi- 
ble, even a little consideration will suffice to show, that in very many 
cases absolute and great defects of character, and in a vast number 
circumstances utterly independent of the degree of their moral ad- 
vancement, will be the natural occasions of bringing home to men’s 
consciousness this sense (whether warranted or not) of their Church’s 


deficiency. So far as a system deserves fully the name of Catho- 


lic, it is exquisitely adapted to all, with whatever variety of temper 
or of intellectual endowment, as supplying them with wholesome 
food for their moral nature, as offering them a suitable mould for 
their inward life. We may compare it to a cone, round whose 
base are ranged all those variously endowed moral agents, each 
one of whom finds extended to his very immediate neighbour- 
hood a path, which, if accepted, will condact him upwards by 
a straight line to the very summit, On the contrary, in a system 
which falls short of this character, it stands to reason that one frag- 
ment of the cone may be almost or altogether perfect, while all 
the rest is in a state of ruin and decay, [tts not unnatural then, 
though surely unreasonable, that those who have ever found within 
the niglish Church a path which ¢hey could follow in peace and 
safety, which has led them, to their unspeakable joy and gratitude, 
from their own low and miserable nature to a height of ever in- 
creasing union with God, that these should forget that others may 
have feelings and requirements very different from their own, and 
may stumble at every step from want of a sufficient guide, though 
brought under the influence of those very ordinances and formula- 
nes, which to them have been both light and life. 

A few instances may serve partially to illustrate this, In some 
men, according to the old division, the irascible, in others the concu- 
piscible part of their nature predominates. Set before men of the 
former class a high aim and a stern rule, they lack little else; they 
devote themselves with a deep and self-forgetting earnestness to 
theirtask, and press sturdily and resolutely onward. The latter class 
is far more liable to be assailed by temptation, drawn back by 
sloth, cowed by want of sympathy, repelled by the appearance of 
Opposition, allured by those outward objects which tend in an 
opposite direction. No one can call men of this character more 
exalted and virtuous than of the former; rather the reverse: yet 
it is these, and not the others, who will especially desiderate such 
a protection against self, as would be provided by the habit of 
regular and periodical confession to a priest, or occasional retire- 
ments from the world, with an appointed round of prayer and 
Meditation ; it is these again, ne not the others, who will be so 
sensible of a deficiency, should it exist, in that varied and majestic 
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ceremonial, which the Church in her deep wisdom has devised, 
that she may encounter and overcome the world with the world’s 
own weapons, and draw her children only the more closely to their 
and her Lord, by those addresses to the eye and ear which are felt 
to be so ravishing and transporting. And this, be it observed, will 
be still more felt, in proportion as habits of past sin have made the 
road to virtue more rugged and thorny; have increased the power of 
temptation, and lessened the habit of resistance, Would not any sys- 
tem be considered most maimed and imperfect, which, succeeding 
to the very utmost in all else, should fail iv its addresses to the 
returning penitent? yet by the very hypothesis, none would be 
conscious of its defects, save him who should have deeply sinned, 
Another, it is matter of neither praise nor blame, may have a more 
quick and penetrating intellect than ordinary; to him, confusion 
and inaccuracy of expression, tnconsistency of parts, and the like 
would be far more readily perceptible, and far more a cause of 
stumbling, than to those destitute of this qualification, A third has 
studied history ; and though studying it with a predisposition in 
favour of the existing system, still has experienced in the circum 
stances attending its establishment a cause of distrust, which 
otherwise he would not have experienced; or else has found the as- 
pect of those earher ages, to which he has been referred, to be 
widely different from his anticipations. Another has travelled 
abroad ; and though he went there with a strong prejudice against 
other Churches, as was probably his duty, still he can no longer 
possibly give credence to those tales of exclusive purity at home 
and corruption abroad, which he has hitherto rightly taken on 
trust. Another again has been thrown by circumstances into po- 
sitions, where his right course of action was very difficult of dis- 
covery; he has learned by experience the little sympathy felt at 
home for distresses of conscience, and the inestimable value of 
foreign works on casuistry. Another is gifted with an especial 
and yearning eagerness for sympathy: this is not surely the high- 
est character; yet, in consequence of it, he bas within himself 
the most certain and sad evidence, how unfounded are the dreams, 
suggesting that real unity exists among the several members of his 
own Church, which delight the repose of many of her children. 
One and all of these persons may, if the reader will, be ever 30 
widely mistaken, but at least, in lamenting the condition of the 
English Church, they do any thing rather than lay claim to an 
especial and peculiar sanctity. 

The last instance we mentioned reminds us of one other sea 
timent in Mr. Hawkins’s sermon, which, coming in the midst 
of so much that is excellent, almost takes away our breath with 
astonishment. He considers that we, members of the English 
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Church, “ agree closely in the main,” and that the “ points 
whereon at present we differ” are “secondary.”* In order to 
serve his argument, he should have shown not only that they are 
secondary, but that they are acknowledged to be so; whereas, 
with regard to one statement very common among Protestants 
within our Church, for our own humble part, we took the liberty 
in our last number of characterising it (taken as a statement, 
however neutralized by the conscience or, in many cases, personal 
religion of its advocates) as being by so much worse than hea- 
thenism, by how much radical error is worse than partial truth.} 
Without, however, recurring to this sentiment (which was both 
conceived and expressed by no means at random, but with perfect 
deliberation), nor to the doctrine which gave it birth, let us look 
at other points, of less awful importance, now in controversy, It 
is a matter then of active question at the present time within our 
Church, whether or not a judgment impends over each one of us, 
strictly and literally according to our works; whether the good 
works of a Christian be “ filthy rags,” or endued with a quality of 
inherent righteousness; whether the sins of ordinary life be for- 
given with greater difficulty under the Gospel than under other 
forms of religion, or whether the increased facility of such for- 
giveness be the principal “good tidings” the Gospel has brought; 
whether personal assurance of salvation be in ordinary cases a 
divine promise or a diabolical illusion; whether private study of 
Scripture, with careful abstinence from reference to other authority, 
be the means by which it is promised that the Spirit shall lead us 
to the truth, or by which it is to be feared (if we have the oppor- 
tunity of knowing better) that the devil will lead us from the 
truth; whether the Church be or be not an appointed medium 
between the soul and God; whether the type of Antichrist is to 
be principally looked for among foreign Protestants or Catho- 
lies; and other similar matters. Now who can possibly say that 
one of these two parties differs from Roman Catholics, or the 
other from Dissenters, by a distance comparable to that, by 
Which they differ from each other? If Mr. Hawkins considers 
these points “ secondary,” we are really curious to know what is 
his idea of “ primary ;” we would beg him to consider whether his 
Principles would not lead to a very un-Christian “ forbearance,” 
and to a certain sympathy with the sentiment of Sir E. Bulwer, 
who makes the pattern character in one of his novels, when con- 
verted to Christianity, take credit to himself, for that he “ cannot 
share the zeal of those, who see crime and eternal wrath in men 
who cannot believe as they ;” though he “ forgives” the “ sus- 


* p. 16, see also p. 15. + See British Critic for Oct, 1842, p. 391. 
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picion” to which “ this lukewarmness exposes him amongst the. 
Christians.””* 

If we were not ourselves well assured that Mr, Hawkins would 
be among the very first to shrink from such a result, we could 
not have offered him so high praise as we have already done, 
But we do think that he has made himself obnoxious to the 
charge of very unhappy heedlessness, in accusing others of con- 
troversial asperity, while he was himself exhibiting so strong a 
prima facie appearance of doctrinal laxity. We have, however, 
very great pleasure in quoting one or two more passages from his 
sermon which have most struck us, or which seem most likely to 
be useful at the present time; and we may add, that with the 
exceptions above specified, (which we cannot, however, consider 
of small importance), we agree, to the best of our belief, in every 
thing that he has advanced. The following is most excellent and 
seasonable. 


If differences exist, and we sincerely desire to remove them ; if bre- 
thren strive, and we yearn ‘ to set them at one again ;’ our way obviously 
is by a spirit of candour and words of gentleness, not by sneers, and accus 
sations, and uncharitable reflections. ‘They do no good service to the 
cause of truth and peace, who forget the consideration which is due to 
sincere opinions, however erroneous ; who press the doubting inquirer to 
immediate decision, and force upon the timid the cxtreme consequences of 
admitted principles. When there is a general stirring of men’s minds, 
and great truths ure cast upon the world, time and patience are required 
for their due settlement. To demand an immediate concurrence in vrews 
but recently brought before the mind, is often to insure their rejection. 
Those who are clear-sighted and logical themselves, must bear in mind 
that others cannot see so fast and far, and thus learn forbearance to the 
weak.’ — p. 18. 


Che following is very just, and may perhaps be useful for some 
to consider, 


* To exhibit the external peculiarities, to adopt the habits or speak in 
the language of a party, whose deeper movements and whose real spirit 
we have given ourselves no pains to comprehend, must be called an evi- 
deuce of very pitiable weakness ; and those who cannot see that such 
conduct is mischievous and sinful, can hardly fail to perceive that it is 
truly ridiculous.”—-p 20, 


This ts also most true, and much wanted. 


“ It is not by seeking to learned treatises, it is not by debate and con- 
troversy, it is not by argument with men, but by communion with God, 
through the Holy Spirit, that our errors are to be corrected, and our 
crooked places made straight."—p. 11. 


* Last Days of Pompeii, vol, iii. p. 307. 
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We have left ourselves but brief space for the two other ser- 
mons we named at the outset; not that we much regret this, for 
nought is so tedious as a twice-told tale, and the course of our 
remarks, up to this point, will sufficiently show the sort of com- 
ment we shall be inclined to make on them. Mr, Coleridge’s 
Sermon is most forcible, and frequently even eloquent, in its lan- 
guage, and contains much sound principle clearly expressed ; 
some of his observations on the sacred text seem also, as far as a 
hasty perusal enables us to judge, to be of considerable value, 
and to display much critical acumen. As regards the point now 
in hand, his view will be found as nearly as possible to coincide 
with Dr, Jelf’s, and to exhibit, we think, the same confusion of 
ideas; though it does not carry on its surface, by any means, the 
same plain marks of being intended to bear directly upon ques- 
tions controverted among “ high-churchmen.” He protests (p. 
27) against “ every private Christian making himself a ruler and 
a judge,” and decides that ‘the claims of Rome” are “ absurd” 
(p. 6), that the Roman Church is “overbearing,” and acts “ pro- 
fanely” and “ daringly” (p. 12); lastly, bas * fallen from Catholic 
unity by imposing on her children a corrupt and adulterated 
faith” (p. 32); he decides this, we say, with a peremptoriness 
hardly credible in one possessed of his senses, considering how 
oo aud learned have been many who thought otherwise, unless 
he grounds his opinion on authority. And _ yet, strange to say, it 
is upon this alleged corruption of foreign churches, upon this hy- 
pothesis that they differ, and our Church agrees, with primitive 
antiquity, that he founds the claim of the English Church on our 
allegiance. Nor does he throw any more light than Dr, Jelf on 
those questions, which concerns the only possible practical results 
of his view; Ist, what is to be the inquirer’s religious belief and 
practice, while he is investigating the truth of this allegation 
(which we suppose Mr. Coleridge hardly expects to be believed on 
his own authority); and secondly, what is the duty of those vast 
numbers, who are unable to form even the remotest conception 
of the meaning, let alone the validity, of the argument adduced, 
He distinctly contemplates the case (p. 27) of the private Chris- 
ian, and yet offers on really no stable ground of conviction 
Whatever; nay, of all that Mr. Coleridge has said, this alone is 
Evnere level to the apprehension of such a person, that the 

nglish Church differs in opinion from all that body, which Mr, 
Coleridge acknowledges as constituting the remainder of the 
Church of Christ (p. 40). If he be humble, docile, and anxious 
to be on the safe side, and avoid all danger of presumption, we 
can hardly doubt what would be the result, if such were really 
the whole argument presented to bis mind, 
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| ji One more remark will be in point. From Mr. Coleridge's 
to Ea view, we should have expected an earnest inculcation of the duty 
‘ ca of studying carefully the works of Roman Catholic writers, To 
a ii _ speak of going by external evidence, without the anxious endea- 
a | vour of doing justice to both sides of the question, is not unbe. 
1 #2 : coming, or unsuitable, but rather a simple contradiction in terms, 
| tt | : And this is equally the case, whether the external test, by which 
1.8 : we profess to judge, be the writings of Scripture, or of the 
i= Fathers, or again, certain notes of the Church. Every parent, 
ae 4 then, or instructor, who considers the study of infidel publica- 
+ = tions as dangerous and polluting, rather than advisable and in- 


deed absolutely necessary, gives his witness, consciously or not, 
to the view for which we are contending. Every Roman priest, 
who discourages in his flock the habit of reading Protestant , 
books of controversy in order carefully to weigh their arguments, 
distinctly sanctions the principle, which forbids equally members 
of our own Church, similarly situated, to look abroad from the 
Church in which God has placed them, so long as the latter con- 
tinues to afford them peace, satisfaction, and the means of im- 
provement. And in like manner, if the duty of obeying our 
Church be grounded on our cognizance of its agreement with 
antiquity, it becomes the bounden duty of each one of us to ex 
amine carefully the force of Roman arguments drawn from Church 
history, and balance them to the utmost of our ability, discarding 


all preconceived notions and affections, against the reasonings of 
‘ our own divines, 


t- 


a We hope it will not appear disrespectful to the excellent 
writers whom we have hitherto criticised, when we express our 
opinion that, as far as regards the present question, Dr, Symons’s 

Sermon presents us both with deeper views and a juster appres * 
. ciation of the difficulties which surround inquirers. The open- 
| ing is so excellent, that we are tempted to quote great part of it. 


A spirit of obedience would seem to be an essential element in the 
Christian character. The claim to an authority over the conscience 
and conduct is so frequently preferred, during the first constitution 
the Apostolic Churches... .that amid all the modifications of a Christian 
communion, which the indulgence of an unchecked or perverted judg- 
| ment has introduced, scarcely a form of it has appeared in which such 
an element of duty has not been recognized .,.. And though in many 
instances the obedience so readily paid may be but an act of self-indul- 
; gence..... yet doubtless there are cases in which there is a very sincere 
ae desire to comply with the Apostles’ precept, and to give all obedience where 
obedience is due; but in which nevertheless there are doubts and misgit- 
i mgs, both as to the party whose claims to rule may be most entitled to 
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regard, and as to the extent to which those claims may legitimately be 
carried. A tender conscience, after many efforts at conpiction, may still 
be perplexed... .1t is assumed to be the case of a well-intentioned mind, 
not unwilling to discharge a duty, but at a loss for its proper abject; 
mistrustful of its actual position, but not prepared to abandon it, Nor 
let this be thought a strange position, one which affords grounds of pre- 
sumption. .... against the moral condition of the mind which entertains it.” 
—pp. 1, 2. 


Language so considerate in dealing with the difficulties of 
others, which have plainly never been the author’s own (and similar 
thoughts occur again in pp. 22 and 3@), claim from us in return 
at least our grateful and respectful acknowledgment. 

The conclusion of the Sermon again will remind our readers 
of much which we have already said. 


“My younger brethren, where you have been found of God, where 
you have already learnt and felt that He dispenses His power, where by 
your own experience you have been able to say, ‘ surely this is none 
other but the house of God,’ therein continue contentedly and thank- 
fully.”"—pp. 37, 38. 


Nor, for our own parts, can we deny that there is very great 
force indeed in such considerations as the following. In speak- 
ing of individual appeals from the plain teaching of the English 
Church to the voice of Antiquity, as interpreted by the private 
judgment of the individual, Dr. Symons says :— 


“Were it still competent for individuals in her communion to examine 
the conclusiveness of her deductions,....and to suspend any obligation on 
their consciences until they had made the trial for themselves, and ascer- 
tained the result, her authority would be virtually set aside ; conformity, 
even where it continued to exist, would be no longer obedience ; and no 
security would be provided against the various evils that might arise 
from accidental bias, or even from private caprice.”—p. 24. 

“The principle under review is unsound, and with whatever modifi- 
cation, and under whatever shape it is entertained, it is subversive of all 
Church authority, and is in fact essentially rationalistic,”—p. 28, 


When the Warden however states or implies, in several pas- 
sages of his Sermon, that the formularies of the English Church, 
in their prim& facie bearing, demand implicit reception from her 
children, we must enter our decided protest against his view. 
Surely until she is able so far to invigorate her Lg as that 
one and one only doctrine in essentials shall be taught within her 
pale, she can have no warrant in making this demand. How can 
that sacredness and divine authority, which attaches to our first 
instructors, be fairly claimed for the English formularies in their 
natural sense, when in point of fact they are not our first instruc- 
tors? It is the creed of our parents which first introduces us to 
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the creed of our Church, and colours the latter with its own hues, 
And when our moral development has compelled us to desert that 
creed, those do not fairly challenge our adherence, who give 
to our formularies their most /iteral sense, but those who give to 
them that sense, which promises most fairly as a rest and satis- 
faction to that development. Again; supposing a learner should 
consider that the Prayer-book in its natural sense teaches him 
one lesson, and the Articles, e. g. in their natural sense, a 
different lesson; what is he to do? Again; large numbers of 
persons maintain that certain of our articles teach the Lutheran 
doctrine of justification ; and we confess that they have a great 
deal to urge in defence of their view, though we are most deeply 
convinced that from the first it was ever intended to include also 
the contrary doctrine. Now we will confidently maintain that a 
religious person, who shall be sufficiently clear-headed to under- 
stand the meaning of words, is warranted in rejecting Lutheranism 
on the very same grounds which would induce him to reject 
Atheism, viz., as being the contradiction of truths, which he feels 
on the most certain grounds to be first and necessary principles. 
What then will Dr. Symons advise in the case of such an one ! 

But the one capital defect in the sermon under review, so far 
as it bears on our present subject, is that it omits to consider the 
very case on which we have principally dwelt. We allude to the 
case of receiving doctrines implicitly in the first instance, but grow- 
ing morally into a state of mind with which they are out of harmony. 
And accordingly, as if in correspondence with this, Dr. Symons 
has not alluded to the circumstance, that our Church disclaims 
infallibility. ‘To say that the teaching inculcated by the prima 
facie bearing of her formularies may possibly be in some cases 
false and pernicious, is merely to say the same thing in other words; 
yet the author has supplied no test, by means of which the humble . 
believer may gradually reject such teaching. In fact, notwith- 
standing a few sentences which look the other way, his whole 
reasoning, if it come to any thing, must come to this; that were 
a national church to teach (what he would call) Popery, or even 
Socinianism, her members must accept such doctrines finally and 
without appeal. It need hardly be said how very seriously the 
force of the whole sermon is affected, by so singular an omission 
on so critical a topic. 

Dr. Symons has also entered at some length into an historical 
argument, which is far wide of the scope of our article, and on 
the discussion of which therefore we shall not think of entering. 
Were we to undertake its consideration, we should be led to ex- 


press great and serious differences of view from the respected 
writer. 
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And now if, in any part of what has been said, some of our rea- 
ders may be inclined to think our conclusions doubtful, or our argu- 
ments weak and over-strained, let them remember that we have 
undertaken to harmonize phrases, repeated from mouth to mouth 
by “high churchmen” all over England; such as, that “ private 
judgment is wrong,” that “ the English Church claims authority,” 
that “it is one of her principal excellences that she disclaims in- 
fallibility.” It is but fair then, in justice to themselves as well 
as to us, that they should devise some other means of reconciling 
these apparently conflicting statements, before they censure that 
which we have adopted. For our own parts, we are confident 
that no harmony of them will be found consistent and defensible, 
substantially differeut from that which we have attempted to ad- 
vocate. 


Art. VIIL.—Pro Ecclesia Dei. An Appeal to English Church- 
men against the Union of the Two Bishoprics of North Wales. 
Parker and Rivingtons. 1842. 


Tue Principality of Wales is a part of our island hardly less 
interesting to the churchman than to the secular historian, the 
antiquary, and the lover of picturesque beauty. ‘The very 
names most familiar to English tourists, the very spots which 
are the scenes of so many romantic adventures, and the sub- 
jects of so many inspiriting recollections; whose charms, or 
whose wonders, form the topic of guide books, and the theme of 
sonnets ; which are celebrated in every form of metre on the glossy 
surface of the album, and delineated in every variety of style on 
the tinted pages of the sketch book—Llangollen, with its radiant 
vale, or Lianberis, with its Alpine pass—are memorials of a 
time when “ Church” and “ Home” were but different words for 
the same idea; when villages were accounted as “ sacred pre- 
cincts,”* and seemed like expansions of their Church; as the 
woods which in India grow up under the shelter of the parent 
tree, and in immediate dependence upon a single stem, Many, 
too, of the traditionary customs of Wales are evidently remnants 
of a Catholic age. In parts of the Northern division, at least, 
of the Principality, the churches and chapels are filled as early 
as five o’clock on Christmas morning with crowds of worship- 
pes (if we must not rather say hearers), eager to forestal the 
ight of that glorious Day with public prayer and heart-stirring 
pentmody. ‘The Dead, too, are the objects with the simple 
earted people of Wales, no doubt of a good deal of superstitious 
feeling, but of much reverent and pious regard also. Thus it 


* Lian is the same with tharos. 
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is the manner of families to assemble on the days between the 
death and funeral of one of their members in the room with the 
corpse, for the purpose of prayer and exhortation; the precise 
shape which the ancient Office of the Dead would be apt to 
assume under the peculiar circumstances of the time and country, 
And surely there is something in this practice, however unecele. 
siastical in many of its accompaniments, which presents a pleasant 
contrast to that abandonment of the dead to the cold care of me 
nials and officials which among ourselves is commonly accounted 
an adequate discharge of the debt of piety towards them. Offer. 
ings at funerals, again, which are almost, if not quite, uni 
versal in Wales, constitute a further witness to the feelings and 
proceedings of other days. Nor, again, can any thoughtful 
yerson fail to discern in the affection with which the poor of 
Vales cling to these traditions, an evidence of religious-mind- 
edness, and thus to regard it as an encouraging omen for the 
future. Whether these national usages be right or wrong in them. 
selves (a question about which there will of course be a difference 
of opinion), the Welch love them and cleave to them, because their 
fathers and their forefathers loved them; and such a motive, 
though it may accidentally issue in wrong results, is, surely, im 
itself deserving of all respect. Even superstition has the germ of 
religion within it; and the “ superstitions” of the Welch, granting 
them to be such, are, in these instances at least, of a higher order 
than would be, for instance, the hereditary recollections of a hea 
then country. They are Catholic, and not merely chivalrous; 
they beseem a land which was once the asylum of Saints, as well 
as the nursery of bards, and the school of heroes. Nor is ita 
little remarkable, that these amiable prejudices (all of them at 
least on the side of reverence), should not merely have braved the 
power of Sectarianism, (which, as we need not say, is all but do- 
minant in the country), but have even harmonized with its actual 
tendencies, and thus no doubt have contributed in no small de- 
gree to mitigate its evils. ‘The Welch are certainly a religious 
people, and that they have sought, and found, a vent for their de- 
votional inclinations in other than legitimate channels, is, again, 4 
fact which does not render their case less interesting in a church- 
man’s eye, to whatever melancholy considerations it must of neces 
sity give rise. 

But while the actual condition of Wales is fitted to bespeak 
regard, and even enthusiasm in its favour, the history of the 
Church in that country will suggest further grounds of sympathy 
with its present needs, [ts mountain fastnesses formed of old the 
shelter and stronghold of the aboriginal Faith of Britain; 


extrema per illos 
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While England was sunk, under Saxon rule, in the darkness 
of heathenism, there was still in Wales a flourishing, and, as many 
tell us, an orthodox Church (though this fact is denied by others*), 
with an archbishop and seven bishops at its head. ‘The monks 
of Bangor, as is well known, with Dinoth their abbot, were 
powerful enough not merely to uphold their dignity, but to assert 
the independence of their Church, ‘To discuss the merits of the 
verata questio connected with this fact, would carry us far beyond 
our present limits; and we the more readily make a quick retreat 
from this part of the subject, upon an occasion where we are 
most anxious to avoid controversial topics, because we hope for 
an opportunity of recurring to it at a more favourable moment. 

There is, however, one point of view in which these historical 
circumstances are peculiarly attractive at the present juncture ; 
and that is, as they bear upon the great antiquity of the See of 
Bangor. 


Bangor’? (as we are reminded by the champion of the two bishop- 
ticks of North Wales, whose seasonable pamphlet has given occasion to 
these remarks) “ is the offspring of that famous Monastery of Bangor- 
is-Coed; the founder of the See, St. Daniel, or Deiniol, being the son 
of Dinothus, or Dynawd, celebrated in the Triads, who from a warrior- 
chief became the founder and the first Abbot of Bangor-is-Coed, which 
contained more than 2000 monks, St. Deiniol, the first Bishop of 
Bangor, is one of the many Saints of earlier days, who has left his name 
to Churches, not only in North but also in South Wales, The first 
establishment at Bangor under him was a Monastery; Maelgwn 
Gwynedd raised the village to the rank of a city, and St, Deiniol re- 
ceived consecration from St. Dubricius,} say some, others from St. 


Hy the Archbishop. The See was founded about a.p. 516.”—p. 
15. 


The history of the Church of Bangor from the time of its 
foundation to that of the Norman Conquest is, we are told by a 
writer who has access to the best means of information, with 
evident zeal and diligence to put him upon the use of them, in- 
volved in obscurity, the notices of it being— 


“Too vague to warrant even conjecture. Thus much may perhaps 
be fairly and safely inferred, that the succession of its Prelates was un- 


* Especially by a writer of no Catholic bias, though of most commendable fairness, 
the Calvinistic historian, Milner, who feels himself compelled to admit that “ the doc- 
trines avowedly and earnestly taught by [St.] Gregory and his followers were the 
doctrines of Grace ; and, though no account of the faith of the Welch Monks is given 
4, there is great reason, on account of the Pelagian leaven of our island, to fear it was 
not % truly Christian as that of [St.] Gregory.”—Miluer’s Eccl. Hist, Cent, vi, ¢. 7, 

+ An account of St. Dubricius will be found in Butler’s Lives of the Saints (Nov, 
15.) It appears that he was consecrated the first Archbishop of Llandaff by St. Ger- 
manus, in a Synod about a. p. 444, and was afterwards Archbishop of Caerleon, which 
dignity he resigned to St. David in 5¢2. 
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| broken till Herveus, who sat on the throne there from 1092 till 1109, when 
’ Bae be was translated to Ely, of which Church he was the first Bishop ; 
‘, ee from his time we bave authentic and undoubted accounts of the succes. 
sive Prelates down to our own.” 
4 | The See of St. Asaph is au offshoot of the Monastery and 
Bishopric of Llanelwy, the founder of which was St. Keatigern, 
ae Bishop of Glasgow. A particular account of this Saint will be 
cgi | found in Alban Butler's pen (Jan. 13). He was obliged to fly 
ae q his diocese by civil war, and took refuge with St. David, at Me. 
nevia, about A.p. 540, till Cathwallun, a religious prince of Den. . 
a bighshire, (uncle to King Maelgun Gwynedh, from whom the 
a Princes of Wales were immediately descended) bestowed upon 


him a piece of land at the confluence of the rivers Elwy and 
Clwyd, on which he built a school and monastery, called, from 
its situation, Llanelwy; where a great number of disciples and 
scholars soon placed themselves under bis direction, St. Ken- 
tigern was here when St. David died, March 1, a.p. 544. He 
was soon after enabled to return to his own diocese, whither he 
carried along with him many of his scholars, who, since the death 
of the forementioned Daniel, Bishop of Bangor (about a.p, 542) 
had become very numerous. It was about a.p, 560, that St 
Kentigern went back to Glasgow. ‘The school of Llanelwy was 
in great repute. It consisted, according to Archbishop Ussher, 
of 965 monks, who served God in great continence : 300, who 
were illiterate, were geen to till the ground and take care of 
: the cattle: SOO did the necessary work of the monastery: and 
a: the remaining 565 were deputed to celebrate the Divine Office, 


iG * These last” (writes Alban Butler) “ never went out of .the monas- 
= tery, unless upon some urgent necessity, but attended continually in 


God's Sanctuary, being divided into companies, one of which began the 
Divine Office in the choir as another had finished it.”* 


= The flower of this Christian flock was Asaph; whom, accord- 
13 ingly, St. Kentigern, when recalled to Scotland, appointed his 
successor in the abbey and bishopric of Llanelwy. From this 


if time the See of Llanelwy received the name of St. Asaph, Of 
a 3 the bishops who intervened between St. Asaph, the second of the 
gs series, and Geoffrey of Monmouth, (or, as some say, Gilbert,) in 
1! tie the twelfth century, no record has been preserved. 
It is not says the author of the Appeal, “ that the tur- 
tee ot bulence of the inbabitants, and their frequent wars among themselves, 
i} § rendered even the bishop's house unsafe for its inmates, and that the 
eee bishops therefore were driven for shelter from one prince to another, as 
Hy i 4 each in his turn prevailed over his neighbour. The whole of Britain 
* Butler's Lives of the Saints, May 1. 
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was indeed at this time in a very disordered state. Theonus and Tha- 
diocus, Archbishops respectively of London and York, were forced to 
withdraw from their sees by the Saxons, who established heathenism 
again in the island. The British Christians were driven into Wales, 
where amid much of sin and difficulty the Church lingered, but never 
recovered herself till she was incorporated into the Saxon branch, and 
the metropolitical chair of St. David submitted to the successor of St. 
Augustine on the throne of Canterbury.” —pp. 17, 18. 


From the twelfth century downwards, that is to say, 


“from Herveus, Bishop of Bangor, and Gilbert, Bishop of St. Asaph, 
we have the names of the prelates who governed those sees respectively, 
and their memory is embalmed by acts of piety and charity, either in 
rebuilding their ruined cathedrals, or in adorning them. Kings and 
princes endowed them with lands and granted them privileges and im- 
munities. The possessions of the sees were greatly reduced at the 
Reformation, and parishes were robbed, to make good the robbery of 
the Mother Church.”—p. 18. 


We started with the subject of Wales, and have settled upon 
that of Bangor and St. Asaph, under the force of what particular 
attraction the reader will easily conjecture. It is but too well 
known that, among the recommendations of the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners for England and Wales, which form the substance 
of the celebrated act of 6 & 7 Will. 4, c. 77, is one which pro- 
vides for the union of these two “ time-honoured bishoprics,” as 
they are happily termed in a document now lying before us; in 
other words, for the suppression of one of them, upon the first 
vacancy, presuming, of course, that the survivor agrees to under- 
take the additional responsibility. Nothing is required but an 

tder of the Queen in Council to give effect to this calamitous 
provision, which has now become part and parcel of the law of 
the land, subject only to the aforesaid condition, It is true that 
by the firmness of the dignified and esteemed persons who now 
occupy, respectively, the thrones of St. Asaph and Bangor, and 
who unite, it is understood, in declining to give effect to the 
arrangement during their own lives, the evil day will be deferred, 
Im any event, to the latest possible period; but come it must in 
the end, (except the provision itself be repealed) unless, which is 
a contingency almost too favourable to imagine, all the clergy of 
England, otherwise eligible to a bishopric, were to combine in 
refusing the terms by which the offer of the remaining bishopric 
must be accompanied, and thus compel the Government of the 
lime to recommend a bishop for the vacant See. 

Nothing, then, but a repeal of so much of the forementioned 

ct as relates to the subject in question, can preclude, according 
to all human probability, the final extinction of one of these two 
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ancient bishoprics, so far, at least, as an Act of Parliament ¢ay 
extinguish what God’s Church has created. The See either of 
St. Asaph or Bangor (according to circumstances) must remain 
in abeyance tll the Church can restore it; it must be legally 
dead, and no one can say for how long a period, unless some 
providence intervene to rescue our Church and country from the 
reproach of consummating the sacrilege of past ages, by totally 
diverting into an extraneous channel the revenues with which the 
elder Reformers were the first to my ad and endeavouring to the 
best of our power, to annihilate a See which, in the utmost lati. 
tude of their revolutionary schemes, our ancestors sought but to 
impoverish. 

As to the precise application of the revenues, which are to be 
extracted from these ancient foundations, this is a further ques 
tion, and one still open to legislative consideration. And thisis 
a point on which we are desirous of laying some little stress, 
because it is commonly supposed that a bishopric at Manchester 
is to be endowed out of the spoils of the Welch Church. This, 
however, is, as we believe, not a certain, though a probable, con- 
tingency. At the close of the last Session of Parliament, Sir 
James Graham was on the point of moving for leave to bring i 
a bill providing for the appropriation of the funds in question; 
but the intention was happily defeated by the zeal of the Welch 
members of parliament, who insisted, pi successfully, upon the 
unseemliness of agitating a measure intimately affecting ther 
Church on the last days of the Session; and especially such a 
measure, as went on the presumption of an arrangement which tt 
was still hoped in many quarters to set aside. As it was, the 
Bill in question eventually took the shape of a mere “ Con 
uunuation Act,” without involving any new provisions. 

Now there are two separate parties for whose information an 
guidance we throw out this hint; those, namely, who consider 
that the application of the revenues to Manchester is the chiel 
ground of objection to the union of the North Welch sees ; and 
those (for some such there are) who consider this particular applt 
cation as a redeeming, at least, if not a recommendatory, feature 
of the measure. It is desirable that the former of these parties 
should not oppose the scheme, and that the latter should not sup 
port, it, on grounds which after all may turn out to have beet 
miscalculated. For our own parts we should not be the least 
surprised if, after all, her Majesty’s ministers were to propos 
some half measure, or “ intermediate arrangement” with the view 
of obviating one of the more popular and glaring objections 
the plan, and of giving it altogether a somewhat more decent and 
respectable aspect. It may have been, that the proposition about 
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Manchester was merely thrown out as a feeder; and that, since 
it has raised an outcry in the Principality, the Welch Church is to 
be humoured by the promise of some /ocal application of the 
funds, such, for instance, as the building of churches, or the in- 
crease of livings in North Wales. Such a change of purpose, 
would, indeed, be very likely to defeat its own object, for the very 
feason we have just mentioned, viz. that there are not a few ine 
fluential persons who, if the funds are not, after all, to go to 
Manchester, would be in favour of preserving the two Bishoprics, 
to the union of which, under actual circumstances, they are re- 
luctantly prepared to consent upon grotinds of expediency, as 
considering that the extinction of one Welch bishopric is the 
necessary condition (which of course it is not) of the foundation 
of the see of Manchester, and that, although it is a great evil that 
North Wales should have but one Bishop, it is a still greater that 
Manchester should have none. 

In the estimate, however, of churchmen, the suppression of a 
See must, one should think, be an evil in itself; and evil must not 
be done that good may come of it. Whether the revenues are to 
be applied, so as to save the pockets of the Liverpool and Man- 
chester manufacturers, who, if they cared to have a Bishop at all, 
might endow a see among them by means of a shilling subserip- 
tion, and many individuals of whom might found one with the 
annual sacrifice of a fourth, or fifth, or even a tenth of his income; 
or, whether they are to be employed in building cheap churches, 
and enabling the Welch clergy to marry comfortably, they will 
surely receive a destination equally foreign to the intentions of 
the Saints who founded the Church of North Wales, and the 
kings and nobles who enriched it; and we will add equally little 
conducive to the real interests of Christianity in that part of the 
island. But even were the case otherwise; even were not Man- 
chester likely, or rather certain, in the course of time, to have its 
Bishop, and were the revenues to be appropriated with the best 
possible intentions towards promoting the “efficiency” of the Welch 
Church, still it is not by destroying a Bishopric that the good of 
a Church is to be advanced. Moreover, the funds would at any 
tate be employed upon objects other than those to which they 
have been solemnly dedicated, and no blessing ever did or ever 
will attend the disposal of ill-gotten wealth. 

This measure then, like all its kindred, has, in the eyes of 
churchmen, a preliminary and insuperable objection lying against 
it, grounded on the principle—the hateful because antichristian 
principle— which it involves, of the right of a Parliament, not even 
Constituted with any reference to the creed of its members, to 
meddle with Divine institutions and to reappropriate consecrated 
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gifts. Unless we bear in mind that this is, after all, (where it is) 
the broad foundation of our protests, we shall run great risk of 
hampering the question, and, what is the chief evil, clouding our 
own views of the right and wrong in ut, by dwelling upon those 
accidental aggravations of the imury (for the sin is complete in 
itself) which render this particular stance of state tyranny more 
gratuitously oppressive and more obviously wnwarrantable than 
some others, But, this point having been secured, there can be 
no difficulty in drawing attention to some especial features in the 
present plan, which bring it more within the scope of what may 
be called common-sense objections than some of those, however 
exceptionable on other grounds, which come recommended to us 
by the same authority. 

It is proposed, then, by the arrangement for the union of these 
Sees, to subject no less than six counties to the government of 
a single Bishop; and, whereas the average extent of the English 
dioceses does not exceed 2196 square miles, that over which itis 
proposed to place the one Bishop of North Wales would com- 
prise 3250. It may be said that the responsibilities of a Bishop 
ae to be measured by the amount of population rather than by 
the geographical extent of his diocese. Aud supposing an equal 
facility of locomotion, this, no doubt, is the fact. But who does 
not know, though the Commissioners seem to have forgotten, 
that the labours of a Bishop in Wales—in North Wales especially— 
are most seriously impeded by the nature of the country which 
he has to traverse in the course of his Visitation and Confirmation 
circuits? “Ten miles in most parts of North Wales, in the counties 
of Carnarvon and Mertoneth especially, are equal to double or 
treble the distance upon au ordinary (not a rail) road in England. 
‘Telford's great work, which has opened a communication through 
the heart of North Wales to Holyhead, is an exception to the gene 
rality of Welch roads; but if ever an exception proved a rule, tt 
is in this instance, for so thoroughly unlike is that magnificent line 
of passage to most of its neighbour ways on the right and on the 
left, as to have been considered an impossibility before its existenge; 
and vow that this anticipation has been disproved by the fact, to be 
regarded as a prodigy—a sort of eighth wonder of the world, But 
the whole of the two dioceses of St, Asaph and Bangor does not 
lie in the great Holyhead line, or along the few other fairly level 
roads which have of late years been cut in the mountainous dis 
tricts. There are, in fact, very few parts of the country which 
form the Diocese of Bangor, (at least,) in which a carriage eve® 
with four horses can proceed at the rate of more than six miles 
an hour, We deny then that in the case of North Wales mete 
population is an adequate criterion of a Bishop’s labours. 
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lt is said, however, that North Wales is to have a railway, 
But this, inasmuch as it will be a mere substitute for the present 
road to Holyhead, will be but a very small additional benefit to 
the Bishop ; while, in another way, it will certainly entail a vast 
augmentation of episcopal duties, A railway, as is well known, 
involves additional population, and not of the most manageable 
kind. It collects large bodies of workmen while it is proceeding ; 
and, when it is completed, new inns, new villages, new towns, are 
its invariable results, or at least the enlargement to an almost 
boundless extent of those which happen to fall within its line, 
And fresh population and new houses bring with them, in these 
days, as a certain consequence, new churches and new clergymen, 
What was the case this very year? A short railway has been 
constructed in one of the remotest parts of Merivnethshire, for 
the purpose of conveying slates from the quarries about Ffestiniog 
to the sea coast. A population of several hundred has simul- 
taneously grown up in the neighbourhood of the quarries, con- 
sisting exclusively of the quarrymen, the people connected with 
the railway, and their respective families. It is a spot of ground 
literally in the clouds, and reached by a continued ascent of several 
miles, ‘The abundance of stone and slate in the neighbourhood 
gives great facility of building at a small cost; cottages have 
accordingly sprung up like mushrooms, and gradually increased 
from a mere cluster to a little town. A benevolent and muni- 
ficent lady who bas a pecuniary interest in some of the quarries, 
takes pity upon her poorer neighbours (who have hardly a chance 
of hearing about religion but from the dissenters, the parish 
church being six miles off across the mountains), and surmounts 
this little hamlet of yesterday with a costly and beautiful church, 
Thus, in one case which happens to fall within our éwn know- 
ledge, has the range of episcopal labours been immediately ex- 
tended by one of those cases of local improvement which have 
been thought likely, by bringing Wales into closer connexion with 

gland, to unnationalize it, and so weaken its claim to such 
special legislation as we are maintaining to be, in one instance, 
and under present circumstances, its due. ‘The ground taken by 
the advocates of the measure against which we are contending is, 
that North Wales requires but one bishop where it is- admitted 
that a district of the same size in England would require at least 
two to govern it. And it is answered that, whether Wales retain 
ts National features, or be completely absorbed in, and become, 
as far as possible, an integral part of England, still it is entitled, 
on equally cogent, though distinct grounds, at least to its present 
quota of Bishops. 

And surely, if there be any part of our island in which the 
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Church of England, if she would maintain her ground, must 
strengthen her force, rather than withdraw existing succours, that 
part is the Principality of Wales, We have been taught by some 
of the Prelates who bear rule over us—nay, by some of those 
who are popularly considered as among the most active members 
of the Board of Ecclesiastical Commissioners, that the strength 
and glory of our Church is in her episcopal government. It may 
be said by some, that our real protection against the encroach. 
ments of sectarianism is to be found in what are sometimes rather 
invidiously called ‘* the working Clergy ;” but an efficient Clergy 
presumes, it must be needless to remark, among churchmen, a 
wise and vigilant Bishop ; with a diocese large enough to call forth 
his practical energies, not so large as to distract and confound 
him, and leave him absolutely not an hour in the day for study, 
or meditation, or prayer. ‘These, or the like of these, are the 
grounds upon which we have lately been asked, or asking, for 
endowments to maintain Bishops in our colonies. ‘This is the 
plea on which one of the most able and energetic of living Pre- 
lates has been lately calling upon his Clergy, ex cathedrd, to assist 
him in promoting an increase of English Bishoprics, whether 
by the appointment of suffragans, or the erection of new sees, 
Of all times which could have been selected, the present seems 
one of the most unfortunate for mooting a change, which must 
tend to familiarize our countrymen with the idea, that our actual 
complement of Bishoprics is unalterable—that there is some such 
magic virtue in the number twenty-four, as to render the suppres 
sion of a See im that part of the island, where the Church of 
England is confessedly at the lowest ebb, with a host of enemies 
to combat, and a force of her own only just beginning, if begin 
ning, to gain a consciousness of its power, and a due sense of 
its responsibilities, the indispensable condition of the erection of 
another See, in a district whose claims upon the Church for such 
a provision against spiritual ills and dangers, are so obvious, 
overwhelming, and generally acknowledged, as to be quite certait, 
in these days of increasing zeal and munificence, to meet witha 
prompt recognition and a hearty response. 

As to the ulterior arrangements which would be entailed by 
the success of the pending attempt to obtain a repeal of the Act 
6 & 7 Will. LV. c. 77, so far as it affects the sees of North Wales, 
we regard them as of very secondary importance. That if the 
Sees of St. Asaph and Bangor be preserved in their separate 
integrity, the See of Manchester will still be created, hardly 
admits of a doubt. And, whether or not the new Bishop of 
Manchester be a member of the Upper House of Parliament, 18 
a question which may well be left to take its course, There are 
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now 30 spiritual peers to 434 temporal; and if the House of 
Peers, while patient of any increase of its numbers where the 
aristocracy only is to be represented, will resolutely fasten its 
doors against the admission of one additional Bishop, surely it is 
not the Church who loses by the rescue of one of ber lords from 
the danger of secularity, but the legislature, which foregoes, suo 
periculo, the advantage of a senator, pledged, by the especial 


sacredness of his calling, to give no advice to his compeers — 


— in this world’s dignity, but inferiors and subjects in the 
ingdom which he represents) for which he is not prepared to 
answer at a higher than any earthly tribunal. 

We are compelled by want of space to bring these remarks to 
a close. Many of them have been suggested by a document 
which has been widely circulated in Wales, under the sanction of 
the Lord Bishops of St. Asaph and Bangor, and which bears date 
“St. Asaph, Nov. 30, 1842.” [t contains a powerful appeal to 
the clergy and other inhabitants of the Principality, against the 
suppression of either of the two Bishoprics which have been 
found necessary for the due spiritual government of North Wales 
for the last 1300 years, and which can hardly, one should think, 
be less requisite in the present than in an earlier age. We are 
happy to bow that this appeal has produced the effect which 
might have been expected, on a generous and patriotic people, in 
the promise of a movement in defence of their Church, so stre- 
nuous, so temperate, so well organized and well ordered, that we 
are sanguine enough to expect from it a very powerful impression, 
both upon the Ecclesiastical Commissioners and the Houses of 
Parliament. ‘There can be no doubt that the amiable deportment 
and active liberality of the existing occupants of the thrones of 
North Wales, have tended very materially to conciliate the present 
generation to the Episcopate. In the city of Bangor, as we 
happen to know, the inhabitants have, almost to a man, without 
distinction of religious or political party, declared against a mea- 
sure which will deprive them of that paternal solicitude, that 
union of the power to minister to their temporal as well as spiri- 
tual necessities, with the heart to feel without pretence, and the 
hand to dispense without grudging, to which they have so long 
and so happily been accustomed. And though, in all large bodies, 
there will always be room for the operation of inferior motives, 
yet we cannot but augur well of the religious character of our 
Welch neighbours, from the demonstration they are making on 
the present occasioun—a demonstration, we will add, which a mere 

int from England has been found sufficient to evoke. 

#t them not doubt of the warm interest which their cause 

excites among their Saxon fellow countrymen and fellow church- 
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men. We are led to believe that Petitions will pour into Par. 
liament on its re-assembling, from the Chapters and Archdea- 
conries of England, as well as of Wales, directly praying for the 
repeal of the objectionable clause. ‘The University of Oxford, if 
report say true, will lift up her warning voice (we would fain trust 
in her corporate capacity) against the violation of the integrity 
of the Anglican Episcopate, Cambridge surely, if too cautious to 
lead, will not be too timid to follow. Many of our Bishops, and 
many members of our Cathedral Chapters, are pledged against the 
principle of the original Ecclesiastical Commission, as well as the 
details of its recommendations. ‘This will be a guarantee for exer- 
tions in the Dioceses and Chapters of Winchester, Salisbury, Chi- 
chester, Rochester, Exeter, Worcester, and perhaps even of Can- 
terbury. One most interesting, we will rather say affecting, proof 
of zeal and sympathy will, if we are rightly informed, be ‘forth- 
coming at the proper time. ‘The Is/e of Man, late the object of 
a similar act of injurious legislation, will evince its Christian 
sympathy, its estimate of the blessings of Episcopal protection, 
its attachment to its present amiable and single-hearted Dio- 
cesan, and above all its gratitude to Almighty God for a signal 
reservation, by coming forward to help its neighbour Chureh of 
Vales under an embarrassment similar to that from which itself 
has just been delivered. 
hat the Commissioners who advised, or the Legislature which 
adopted, this unhappy scheme will adhere to it against a strong 
expression of feeling from the Church of England, we think too 
well of all parties to suppose. Of that scheme we have now 
spoken strongly (though as we trust calmly), because we have been 
regarding it as it is in itself, not as it is the act of certain persons 
of whom we desire to think all that is honourable. But the very 
ground upon which the measure was at first suggested has now 
been removed; and the consistent as well as the right course for 
those who originally advocated it as an overture of peace and re- 
conciliation, is to abandon it now that it seems to please no one, 
nearly so much so as it displeases multitudes. Some years back 
the popular cry was Church reform ;” now it is “ Church res- 
toration:” and surely to shock those better feelings which are 
arising on every side of us by an act of uncalled-for innovation, 
to go out of our way to establish a precedent of which enemies 
will hereafter not be slow to avail themselves, and which friends 
will find themselves unable to justify, what is this but the very way 
to increase, as far as in us lies, that want of confidence in here- 
ditury systems, and actual authorities, to which even the most duti- 


fully disposed among us are not without many and very distressing 
temptations ? 
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We will conclude with a striking passage from the “ Appeal,” 
which should be in the hands of all churchmen, The author 
pleads thus eloquently in behalf of his Church and country :— 


“The Welsh Church is at present the object of attack, and if our 
English brethren help us not we must fall, and they will follow when 
their day shall come. It cannot be that legislating for the Church upon 
secular principles will bring aught with it but mischief, and mischief that 
may never be repaired. Let us hope that the civil power may grant as 
an act of charity what we must ever look upon as our due. The first 
Prince of Wales was baptized by the Bishop of Bangor; let the memory 
of that prince, and the innocency of the present, sorte a between our 
country and sacrilege, so that the prince himself may have to rule over 
us in due time, in prosperity and peace. It is very true that the popu- 
lation of the country is small compared with its extent, but, again, it is 
thinly scattered over it. All the conveniences which English Prelates 
are used to in their visitations are unknown in Wales, and the work of 
the Bishop is more laborious, and more time is required for its perform- 
ance; above all, whether our people be few or many, they are Christians, 
and must be guided, ‘They have indeed gone astray into many evil 
ways, and too many have forsaken the Church, Our sins are manifold, 
and our threatened penalty of the loss of a Bishop is not more than our 
sins deserve ; yet the infliction of that penalty is a sin in those who 
inflict it; and though we do not deserve to be heard for ourselves, yet 
let our prayer prevail in behalf of others ; we may pray, not so much 
to escape the blow, as that others may escape from giving it. We have 
great need of our Bishops, and the whole Church will suffer by our loss ; 
in taking him away without our consent, violence is offered to the unity 
of the body ; to help us therefore in our necessity, is to minister to the 
service of the Church at large: ‘ Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one 
of the least of these my brethren ye have done it unto me.’ Our people 
have wandered from us, and our power to reclaim them is weak : who 
so fit to minister in this work as the Bishop himself? And where is 
there so great a want of his presence as among us in Wales? Without 
him the clergy can do nothing as it ought to be done; with him and 
under him, every thing aright. And if but one of the lost sheep be 
recovered in the wilderness, over that angels will rejoice. Salus populi 
Suprema lex.” 


We earnestly trust that our Welch brethren will maintain this 
honourable contest with the moderation and calmness with which 
they appear to have entered upon it. Warmheartedness ever 
pays the forfeit of a temptation to impetuosity; and the griev- 
ance with which they are threatened is no doubt one of a kind to 
kindle indignation in colder natures than theirs. But we have all 
swerved too much from Church principles and Church rules, to 
be warranted in passing very severe judgments upon those who 
lave been betrayed into what we must esteem sinful compro- 
mises under difficulties which private persons can hardly appre- 
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ciate, In the mean time, our author gives a specimen of the 
union of burning zeal with temper, fairness, and, above all (for 
this is the cause of all) depth and reverence, which we hope will 
not be lost, either upon his countrymen or upon ourselves. 

We will add only, that he has fallen, if we are rightly informed, 
into a slight error in supposing that the “ question will be re 
opened, in the ensuing Session, by her Majesty's Government” 
(p.5). We believe that, on the contrary, the threatened Bill for 
the appropriation of the revenues will be ‘anticipated by a motion 
in both Houses, for the ‘ Repeal of so much of the Act of 6&7 
Will. LV. c. 77, as relates to and affects the Sees of St. Asaph and 
Bangor ;” the course adopted with such happy effect in the case of 
the Bishopric of Sodor and Man. This, therefore, is the object 
to which the prayer of the various Petitions will be directed. 

It is, to be sure, painful enough for professing churchmen to be 
forced upon the necessity of resorting to Parliament at all for as 
sistance im such a case. But there is certainly a difference, we 
hope and believe a very material one, between asking favours of 
the State and deprecating intended mischief, We can imagine 
objections to petitioning Parliament for an increase of Bishopries, 
or even for grants towards Church building and other such objects, 
which do not apply to the case of petitioning for the redress of a 

rievance, We do not ask the State to create, but to leave alone. 
Ve do not want it to give, but to spare. 

There is yet another difficulty which, as it is, we believe, felt in 
some highly respectable quarters, it may be well just to notice. 
In dioceses, the Bishops of which were original members of the 
Commission, the feeling prevails among a very few of the Clergy, 
that it is amark of disrespect to their Diocesan to be active in op- 
posing a measure which he is understood to have promoted. But 
surely there are two obvious answers. ‘These very Bishops may 
have been, for all we know, unwilling parties to arrangements 
which, as Commissioners, they were obliged to defend, or may 
have seen reason, as time has gone on, to change their opinion, 
In either case, they will be even glad to be supported by ther 
Clergy against the friends of gratuitous mmovation. But if, in- 
deed, any of those who bear rule in the Church of England, be 
determined upon pressing, after time for a deliberate judgment, 
and against the strong and unanimous feeling of the Christian 
public at large, a measure which 1s absolutely imexcusable, ex 
cept so far as it was involuntary, then it is surely the duty of the 
Clergy to step forward and save their superiors from an act which, 
whatever palliation may be offered for it in particular cases, i 
undoubtedly an abstract sin. 
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Ant. IX.—1. Appointment of Assistant Commissioners by the 
Poor- Law C Se the purpose of inquiring specially 
into the Employment of Women and Children in Agriculture. 
Dee, 15. 


2, Reports of Richard M, Muggeridge, Esq., and Robert Baker, 
Exq., Migration Agents, 1836, 1837, &c., tn the Annual Re- 
ports of the Poor- Law Commissioners. 


Ir is often and very truly observed, that while it is impossible 
to realize general rules, at least in moral subjects, without ex- 
amples, examples are nevertheless very liable to divert the mind 
from steadily contemplating and truly apprehending the general 
rules they are designed to illustrate. "The mind fixes itself on the 
particular instance adduced; it loses itself in the circumstances 
peculiar to it alone ; it is rivetted to a picture which only repre- 
senits an individual fact; it goes away with an image instead of a 
law. Now this error, as might be expected, shows itself most in 
the very partial and narrow-minded views we are apt to embrace 
of human affairs; which, being a class of objects above all others 
calculated to impress the feelings as well as the imagination, are 
on that account the least likely to be apprehended truly and impar- 
tially by the rational or scientific part of our nature. Moreover, 
it is not a study which we can take up and put down at our plea- 
sure. [thas no beginning or end, It has no elements, no com- 
plete theory. We cannot be introduced to it for the first time, 
choose the best authors or the best materials for contemplation, 
assign a proportionate time and interest to each branch, expand 
our little world of knowledge, as with concentric spheres, by 
yearly increments of greater accuracy or minuter detail, and finally 
repose in the calm and equable contemplation of a developed 
theory or well adjusted scheme. Human nature is not so dead 
and still a thing as that. Nor is it a spontaneous study, We 
cannot help learning it, and that day by day. Spite of ourselves 
we are carried along through a succession of new objects, each for 
the time having almost exclusive hold upon us. ‘There is always 
an obtrusive foreground, which for the time stands for the whole, 
and reduces to insignificance a thousand other foregrounds once 
as tear and as engrossing. It it is then the office of reason to 
keep facts at their distance, and not suffer them to hide other facts 
of equal or perhaps even greater importance. It is due to the 
facts themselves, and their permanent recognition, that they should 

Seen at proper distance and in due proportion, ‘The mind 
which suffers each new object to possess and occupy it to the ab- 
Solute exclusion of other equal claimants, will hye and bye treat 
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the successful intruder as it has treated its predecessors, and ree 
sign itself wholly to some new fascination, 

These reflections have been forcibly suggested to us by the 
recollection of the successive pictures of human misery which 
have been brought before the public mind, and which it has been 
invited to make the sole and single food of its sympathies during 
the last very few years. There was a time when the negro ab 
sorbed the pity of the English public. When he was emance 
pated, the factory child took his place. His tale had scarcely 
been told, and a proper amount of indignation secured for his 
oppressor, when an unexpected remedy, a remedy worse than the 
disease, intervened; and it seemed fruitless to lament the over 
working of those who ceased to get work atall, and were starving 
in consequence. The collier is now dragged forth from his sub- 
terranean world, and without the smallest wish on his part, com- 

elled to be the hero of a parliament and newspaper tragedy, 
Now all possible success, and all thanks at least, to the benevo- 
lent persons who have shown themselves so determined to eman- 
cipate, and elevate, and felicitate, their degraded and suffering fel- 
low creatures, in spite even of themselves. No disparagement 
whatever of their exertions. May the happiness they seek for 
others, whether they succeed or not, return to themselves, But will 
they pardon a new rival: will kind gentlemen and ladies excuse 
us if we call their attention to an object of compassion for which 
they need not dive either into the bowels of the earth, or the 
smoke of a manufacturing town. We mean the agricultural 
labourer and his family; by the sweat of whose brow, by whose 
mortal pains and toils, and whose unspeakable hardships, the staff 
of life, and every thing that lite does absolutely require, is fur 
nished to us. 

It is wondertul and most impressive to reflect how near, how 
immediate, how inseparable is the relation all,—the highest and 
mightiest, the most luxurious and most at ease of the children of 
men,—to that class in whose daily labours the primeval curse 1s 
to the letter exemplified. ‘There is but one link between the 
sovereign and the labourer,—the bread by which she holds the 
tenure, not of her crown, but of her very existence,—the ho- 
nestest of all councillors and courtiers, which daily enters the 
royal presence, and never fails to prefer the labourer’s humble 
petition, Within a few months, heat and cold, and wind and 
rain, and, may be, more than necessary evils, have been ten, yea, 
twenty times, endured, to bring that loaf from the sower’s bag to 
the baker’s oven: and the butter, which, in whatever shape or dis- 
_ oe to day appears on the royal breakfast table, but yesterday or 

e day before were in the hands of a Northamptonshire dairy maid. 
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Little however has that damsel known for whom day after day 
this twelvemonth she was kneeding the fragrant, but stubborn 
and laborious mass. 

Now we have not the smallest wish to set up the claim of the 
agricultural labourer above that of any other class; we only wish 
itto be recognised. We wish his labour and his sufferings to be 
known, and him to be esteemed and loved for his work’s sake. 
Let others have their clients ; we, at least for this turn, will have 
ours, Let equity result from universal partizanship, We are 
about to dwell on the lot of the labourer, not that the deserts of 
others may be disparaged, but rather that some general /aws may 
be indicated, of which every working class may have the benefit, 

But let us not be mistaken when we declare ourselves to be 
partizans. It is the farthest possible from our wish to withdraw 
the compassions of the public from any other class to the class 
we happen to be now befriending. No class of suffering will 
gain by stifling the just claims of any other, and so contributing 
to harden the heart of the nation. Nor, again, are we making 
any complaint. We are not taxing the legislature, or any rank or 
order or profession, with heartlessuess or wrong. ‘There is no 
one to blame; at least that is not our present question. Nor, 
lastly, are we going to inveigh against the evils of the age. On 
the contrary, we really think that the condition of the agricultural 
labourer and his family is better now than it has been for half a 
century, and probably than it ever was before. We have asked 
the question a thousand times, and have never had the same 
auswer twice running ; but finding that the more reasonable and 
contented portion of the labouring class generally admit a decided 
improvement, taking all things into account, we are disposed to 
prefer their candid testimony to the complaints of the querulous 
many, 

But whatever the reason—be things better or worse—be the 
English labourer the happiest or most miserable in the world— 
‘ull here is a great fact, u reality of toil and suffering, such as it 
is very difficult for the children of wealth and comfort to recog- 
nize and act upon. Our subject is a grave one; itis nothing less 
than the temporal, providential condition of the greater part, nay, 
nearly the whole, numerically, of our race, Surely it has most 
iMtimate and important bearings on us. ‘The sorrows and resigna- 
tion of the poor, and their utter hopelessness to the world, whether 
We view it as an outward fact, or as their habituated tone of mind, 
isa deep note necessary to the true harmony of this world, which 
the comfortable soul is too drowsy, the gay soul too high-strung, 
to hear. When a late sovereign first heard the acclamations of 
an Irish multitude, he was struck to the heart by a certain lingers 
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ing under-tone of woe and despair which seemed to show that the 
whole nature of that people had been changed, as it were, to, 
complexion of sadness, Possibly for want of duly realizing the 
sad lot of mortality, we lose much of the most essential religious 
truth—man fallen in Adam, raised in Christ. Possibly, also, we 
should not hear so much of what is called the cheerful view of 
Christianity, or of the unnaturalness of self-mortification, if we 
felt, what is the plainest fact, that such is by providential appoint. 
ment the necessary condition of nearly all mankind. They who 
are able to take this cheerful view, are the few exceptions. It is 
the very universality of this law of suffering which prevents us 


from discerning it. We fail to see it, because it has always been 
before our eyes. 


It will be obvious, also, that so far from our wishing to regard 
the poor as oppressed, and injuriously treated, we are viewing 
their lot in this very light of a necessary discipline. Alas, itis 
most necessary for them, poor creatures, who have no other. 
Generally speaking, nothing but the ee and bitterest poverty 
will subdue the uneducated classes. ere it possible to raise 
them to comfort and ease and security, what a still worse bondage 
of sin and punishment would they soon draw on_ themselves. 
But what is the indispensable discipline of those that suffer, is 
also a most profitable lesson to them that witness it, or have the y 2 
portunity of witnessing. If one member suffers, all should suffer 
—surely then no one member should try to hedge itself in with 
delights, where sorrow seems the condition of the whole body. 
How often might one single glimpse through the cottage window 


cool the fevers of passion, and reduce the wantonness of full-fed 
luxury. Such a glimpse as this :— 


“ The frugal housewife trembles when she lights 
Her scanty stock of brushwood, blazing clear, : 
But dying soon, like all terrestrial joys. 

The few small embers left she nurses well ; 
And, while her infant race, with outspread hands, 
And crowded knees, sit cow'ring o'er the sparks, 
Retires content to quake so they be warm’d. 
The man feels least, as more inur'd than she 
To winter, and the current in his veins 

More briskly mov'd by his severer toil ; 

Yet he too finds his own distress in theirs. 

The taper soon extinguish'd, which I saw 
Dangled along at the cold finger’s end 

Just when the day declin’d ; and the brown loaf 
Lodged on the shelf, half eaten without sauce 
Of sav'ry cheese, or butter costlier still ; 

Sleep seems their only refuge : for, alas, 
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Where penury is felt the thought is chain’d, 

And sweet colloquial pleasures are but few. 

With all this thrift they thrive not. All the care 

Ingenious Parsimony takes, but just 

Saves the small inventory, bed and stool, 

Skillet, and old carv’d chest, from public sale. 

They live, and live without extorted alms 

From grudging hands ; but other boast have none, 

To soothe their honest pride, that scorns to beg, 

Nor comfort else, but in their mutual love.” — 
Cowper's Task.—The Winter's Evening. 


The child of: the labourer is born and cradled in hardship. 
The life of an infant, indeed, of any class, seems but as a flickering 
flame, a little warm breath hovering about its mouth, a thread 
that any moment may break; but the labourer’s child is not 
merely tender and helpless ; from its very birth it seems to date 
that positive struggle, that stern conflict with nature, and nature’s 
roughest elements, which is to mark its whole career to the grave. 
The first air it breathes is sometimes close and sultry to suffoca- 
tion, sometimes freezing. The rain beats in at the window, or 
streams through the rotten thatch upon the bed, till the miserable 
mother is obliged herself to wring it vut of the bed-clothes. If the 
mother is weakly, or even already in the very grasp of consump- 
tion, little is there to sustain her strength, or give her momentary 
vigour, beyond the coarse fare of healthy labour. But very few 
days’ rest and nursing can she afford; for all is going wrong, and 
arrears of every kind increasing while she is a-bed. She is very 
soon up and about, as if nothing were the matter, Yet the wives 
of many labourers have all the appearance of extreme delicacy. 
They seeth always at death’s door. It is a marvel how they can 
gather up strength for each successive trial. The child, before 
very long, is left in great measure to the tottering strength and 
precarious attentions of its sister, but a few years older. A thou- 
sand ordeals does it pass through in its early years—ordeals that 
many people would think so many deliberate acts of child-murder ; 
but it passes through them all unscathed. ‘To one’s probable 
expectation it seems a castaway; but experience tells us it is safe, 

t has no tenure of life, but lives. ‘Thus, it “ has nothing, but 
possesses all things” necessary for being and health. The con- 
lemplation of its lot has often suggested the idea which is recog- 
nized by the religious mind in so many different shapes, that after 
all, the regular order of nature is not the whole even of what we call 
nature; that the laws of nature, beautiful and life-preserving and 
health-giving as they are, yet are to some extenta shew. May 


We not believe that Providence enters as much and as specially 
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into the ordinary course of life, as into the history of God’s chosen 
people? If so, each child may have died a thousand deaths, as 
far as nature can help it, but is preserved by a continual miracle, 
Such a thought would at least be consoling to those who are apt 
to dwell too much on the perilous uncertainties of human life, and 
are oppressed with the awful responsibility which rests on human 
interpositions. Let them do their duty, and leave the rest to God, 


We do not live by ordinary means, but by His special word. Such 
is the only solution of that mystery : 


* Life is a harp of many strings, 
Which fails if one be gone: 
Strange, that a harp of thousand strings 
Should keep in tune so long.” 


But many do not survive the ordeal, or if they do, they eme 
from boyhood to manhood, with crippled strength and enfeebled 
constitutions. Most labourers have some infirmity, or disability, 
or some tendency to disease, which they are able distinctly to 
trace to some early overworking, or insufficiency of diet, or 
clothing, or some miserable unhealthiness of lodging. 

The one feature of the present rural economy, which all people: 
who take any interest in education, or in the improvement of rural 
morals and manners, most lament, is the employment of children, 
i.e. girls of a tender age, and boys much younger, and of women. 
What exact limitations to propound, and whether any are pos- 
sible, we know not; for it is evident no general rules can be laid 
down. But as the matter now stands, there can hardly be men- 
tioned a greater evil than the unlimited employment of mothers 
of families, young women, and little children, in out-door work. 
Some agricultural gentlemen would smile at the complaint; for 
the nature of their property or profession disposes them to look 
on the whole human population of the parish as so much live 
stock, to be turned to the best account, the best account being 
calculated according to their physical capabilities, The clergy- 
man, however, is bound to look to other considerations; and 
whatever others may do, he must do his best to amplify his own 
spiritual jurisdiction. Go into the village school : “ Why is not 
Benjamin here to-day?” (a boy seven years old). “ He’s been away 
a fortnight tending Mr. Wilson’s pigs.”—“ Where is Sarah ;” 
“ Nursing baby at home, because her mother’s gone to field- 
work.” And so on through half the first, and perhaps the second 
class as well. ‘ Nancy is bird-keeping ;” “Johnny is gone to 
help his father.” As far as the school is concerned, the result 1s, 
that a great part of the children forget as fast as they learn; the 
schoolmistress toils in vain, and the clergyman finds his work hin- 
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dered, and himself baffled and put aside. Go then into the cot- 
tages: “‘ Why is Thomas Osborne’s family so much neater and 
cleaner, and better behaved, and even in so much better health 
than John Miller’s, when they both have exactly the same families 
and the same income ?”—* Because Sally Miller is always going 
out to field-work. She says she has a large family, and must help 
toget them a little clothes. But Betsy Osborne always stays at 
home, and keeps her children in order. She (that is the last 
mentioned) has the best of it in the end; for her children don’t 
wear out half the clothes, don’t take a quarter the washing of 
Sally’s; besides that they enjoy good health, while Sally’s are 
always having colds and fevers: and then comes the doctor.” 
The mother of a family ought never to go to field-work, except 
on the most pressing necessity, such as harvest, which in our cli- 
mate will really admit of no restrictions on labour beyond the 
observance of the Lord’s Day. If the mother leaves her children 
athome, even under the charge of a kind neighbour, they are 
very seldom properly cared for, much less when left to the care 
of the eldest, not old enough to take care of herself. ‘They have 
only half an eye upon them. ‘They learn slovenly, loitering, 
strolling habits. ‘They are sure to gather round mischief, if there 
isany in the neighbourhood. ‘Then there is that terrible enemy 
of childhood—the cottage hearth. It is reckoned that a thousand 
children suffer the most dreadful of deaths every year, besides 
a great number of frightful maims and wounds, and narrow 


escapes. Every clergyman could fill a chapter with these shock-. 
ing casualties, even within his own personal experience. Again, 


the mother takes her children out to field, and leaves them on a 
bank under the hedge. One of them, a healthy girl, is taken in 
aday or two with rheumatic pain and weakness, from which she 
never entirely recovers. ‘There are certain signs by which we 
may infallibly know the cottage too often deserted by the mother. 
Dirt and disorder of course ;. but besides that, the children seem 
hot to know their place, or at least not to keep their distance. 


They and their toys, from the broken fairing down to their morn-. 


ing’s collection of sticks and stones, are scattered in the inimediate 


Precincts of the hearth. Nor do they very promptly fall into_ 


Position as soon as she, who should be the principle and source 
of order, re-appears. There is also another important objection 
to the mother becoming too much of a labourer, which we ex- 
pect the experience of most clergymen will confirm. She 1s 


Properly the economist of the household. If from partaking of | 


€ toil and weariness of her husband and sons, she sympathizes 


too keenly and experimentally in their quickened appetites, she . 
$ the power of controul. She becomes one of them, and | 
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there is then no sufficient check on the contents of the shelf of 
the barrel. 

The employment of mere children also—though a_ practice 
which it would be impossible wholly to abolish, and unwise t 
check indiscriminately—is very prejudicial. People, by the way, 
who talk much in favour of small farms, of livelihoods out of five 
or ten acres, and of cottage allotments, should remember their 
= would vastly increase this evil, and render it unavoidable, 

‘rom the tenderest years, almost as soon as the child could walk, 
it would be set in an ill-fenced paddock, or a muddy road-side, to 
tend the cow, or the pony, or the two or three pigs or sh 
This is found now. ‘The smaller the farm, the greater this ew, 
Work, which, in the aggregate, would be well done by one man ot 
boy, is, under these circumstances, ill done by a dozen children. 
They are meanwhile left almost to a state of nature. ‘Their work 
cannot wholly employ the mind; though we would not depreciate 
the value and necessity of watchfulness, however small the charge 
upon which it is to be exercised, But it cannot be denied, that 
a number of children set over so many little cures, generally have 
a sufficiency of spare attention and time and opportunity to fall 
into mischief, especially when near enough to help one another 
towards this end. 

‘The employment of younger girls also, except on emergencies, 
is at least often painful, though we do not see how it can always 
or even often be helped. Whether it can be helped or not, mat- 
ters not to our present purpose, which is rather to prove and lus 
trate the fact of a vast quantity of labour, of an excessive, of 
painful, or degrading character (especially when one considers the 
persons who have to endure it), in agriculture, as well as in other 
departments of industry. Our object is rather to assert a moral 
law, than to hazard the suggestion of any remedy. But take the 
case of mere girls. It is very painful to see girls of twelve or 
thirteen, perhaps clever and promising, with something of refine 
ment in their air and manners, and perhaps with features that 
betray delicacy of constitution, exposed to the extremes of heat 
and cold, and wind and rain, often in the most unsheltered situa- 
tions, 

On a cultivated piece in the middle of a dreary down, i@ 
a very cold and tempestuous day, we have found two girls sent 
out bird keeping, that is, scaring away the rooks from the newly 
sown wheat. ‘They were crouching for a time under the lee 
of a thatched hurdle ; but a whole morning of bitter cold and 
rain had drenched their flimsy cloaks, and converted their com- 
plexions to that uniform copper colour, which implies rather 
deadened nerves, than glowing veins. ‘The one had just returned 
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from the village with something intended for the dinner of her 
companion. On being asked how she employed her time, and 
whether she might not occupy herself with a book till the rooks 
should happen to pay their anticipated visit, she untied the can- 
vass bag she had just brought on her shoulders, and after extract- 
ing some lumps of bread, an immense horse pistol, and a tin 
powder case, she brought from the bottom a hymn book, the 
contents of which she said she learned meanwhiles,. She usually 
went to school, but the inducement of one shilling and sixpence 
a-week prevailed for the present. ‘Two of her younger brothers 
or sisters went to school; but she seemed to think her own em- 
ployment a decided promotion over theirs. 

At another time we were in a cottage, when a girl of about the 
same age as the last came in from tending a drove of pigs on the 
barley stubble, of which pigs are now the universal gleaners, She 
had been with them the whole of a cold rainy day, tll past three 
o'clock, when she came in pitiably wet and dirty with following 
these animals in their active and desultory wanderings. Her 
dinner was warming on the hearth over a few scarcely glowing 
embers, On seeing a stranger, she did not venture near the fire, 
but taking off her soaked shoes, crept upstairs. ‘ Poor child,” 
said her mother; “it would almost take a week’s pay to shift 
her,”"—that is, to wash and mend what she had on. Bye and — 
bye she returned, and standing at a window seat ate her dinner, 
which consisted of half a dozen whole potatoes, without even salt, 
and a very hard indigestible looking formation of dough, appa- 
rently of the same weight and texture as one of the white flints 
on the fields she had left. Her pay was one shilling and nine- 
pence a-week, and the mother seemed to think it was a special act 
of favour in the farmer who had “ put her on,” and one that 
augured very well for the girl’s future prospects. 

[hat the public really is not fully aware of the miserable pit- 
tances for which women and children endure such toils and hard- 
ships, and neglect also such duties, is sufficiently shown by the 
extraordinary commiseration excited by some similar and not 
stronger cases of ill-paid labour in other branches of employment. 

€ newspapers have lately revealed with horror the fact, that 

re are hundreds of women in London making shirts on terms 
that bring them only four-pence halfpenny or sixpence after a 
td day's work. ‘Their employers and customers have been 
called monsters, and excluded from the pale of Christian charity. 
uch the same pity, and horror, and indignation has been ex- 
pressed in behalf of the women and children employed in the 
cotton factories, under the recent loug stagnation, though as far 
% we could make out, they were not worse off than these poor 
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needle women. Now these are particular and temporary cases, 
What should be felt, therefore, for the universal and permanent 
case of women and children employed in the much severer o 
rations of agriculture at much lower wages,—lower, reckoning 
the many lets and hindrances peculiar to their employment, 
The usual wages of a woman employed at hoeing, picking stones, 
pulling up turnips for the sheep, raking up stubble, or any work 
of equal skill or labour, are only sixpence a-day; the women 
taking the risk of weather, i.e. the pay being curtailed by whole, 
half, or quarter days, according to the intermissions. ‘These are 
the usual wages, nor do we think they are often exceeded ; though 
our own immediate experience lies rather among employers who 
have both the heart and the means to indulge occasionally women, 
as well as men, with piece-work, when they will earn as much a 
tenpence or even a shilling aday. Mere children, when they are 
employed, are paid half or a third; but, as we have said, they are 
happily not much employed where the farming is on a large scale, 
We need not say that the low wages of women, or men either, are 
not to be charged on the employer. He finds plenty to take the 
work at that price, and really cannot afford to give more. He has to 
maintain both himself and family, his labourers and his landlords, 
lay and clerical, besides heavy rates and taxes. 

The labourer’s son begins to think of work at seven, though 
mavy circumstances will make the difference of a year or two, 
At eight, however, he is old enough to take out his father’s 
dinner across the down, to lead cows, pigs, or geese, to ride the 
cart-horses to water, to act on emergencies as under carter, 
and carry errands. If hands are not abundant, due pains having 
been taken to keep down the population, the farmer is ready to turn 
to account as early as possible those that are allowed to remain in 
the parish. ‘‘ When L was seven,” we have heard a wealthy farmet 
say, while arguing for the early employment of children, aud 
against every thing in the shape of schools—* When I was only 
seven, | was sent out at five, winter and summer, to drive twenty 
cows home to be milked; sometimes I couldn’t see the gates, and 
sometimes I could not get through them for the mud. If a boy 
does not begin to learn his business at eight, he will never be 
good for anything.” Whatever truth there was in the statement 
of his own early apprenticeship, he would not have hesitated to 
employ a child of that tender age, if there had been one on his 
farm. But the whole parish had been for generations the pro- 
perty of one proprietor, and the population had been reduced to 
the lowest possible scale. At nine, many boys go to regular 
work ; and we believe it is an unusual thing to find a boy i 
a village school above that age. Generally, both parents and 
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farmers are equally anxious to see them at.work. The younger 
a boy is, the less of course are his pretensions to pay; and sq 
long as he does the work, he is preferred to an older boy. 
Where the parish is overstocked, it is usually the parents who are 
found to urge early, or rather premature, employment. Where 
the population has been kept down, the farmer is generally crying 
out for boys: he can procure adult labourers from neighbouring 
parishes, but boys, mere boys, not so easily; for they cannot walk 
two or three miles to their work, and do a day’s'work besides; 
nor can they be conveniently lodged away from home. 

But let us take a boy,.a child, of ten; let us suppose him 
regularly engaged from old Michaelmas to new Michaelmas as 

ough-boy ; and let our gentle readers fancy to themselves their 
ittle sons or brothers, Fred. or Willy, leading a life such as this, 
Richard is naturally a delicate and very timid boy, thin and pale; 
complains of weak knees or ankles ; so that his mother has not let 
him wear heavy shoes, aud only a month since begged him off a 
walking errand of only five miles and back, which he was wanted 
for. However, he has two entirely new suits of clothes on the 
strength of his engagement, and an uncommonly. heavy pair of 
laced boots, into which the blacksmith has just hammered fifteen 
peunyworth of tips and nails. So he is in high spirits, very 
pleased and proud of his promotion from a nonentity to a plough- 
boy. Before it is light, he isin the stable bringing out two or 
three immense horses, who tower over his diminutive form like 
elephants. Even in the dusk, when the furrows can hardly be 
distinguished, they are at work. ‘The urchin, with his ponderous 
shoes increased to twice their weight with mud, is toiling through 
the heavy field, slipping and sinking, falling and rising, at every 
step, with a cumbrous whip in bis hand, and his clumsy charges 
continually planting their tremendous hoofs deep into the yielding 
soil within six inches of his own frail toes. The boy has to watch 
the horses, look to his own footing, and ply his whip, all at once. 
Every time they come to the end of the field, there ensues a regular 
melée of plough, horses, man, and. boy, who seem to an unprac- 
tised eye all mingled in the wildest and most fearful disorder, 

uta merciful providence extricates them, and they soon start all 
fair again. If the soil is heavy, the walking is heavy in propor- 
tion, If it is light, the walking is all the more speedy. How- 


ever, before night this little boy, who a month since was not. 


trusted to walk at his own pace ten miles on a good road and 

springy turf, has toiled fifteen or even twenty miles with all these 
indrances and impediments. The daily journey of a plough, 
erefore, even measured only bythe distance traversed, is no 

tnfle. Sometimes the ploughboy’s daily journey is considerably 
No. Lxv.—JaN. 1843, 
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more than we have stated. Following the harrows is of course 
quick work, under ordinary circumstances; but the harrow is 
often used to detach entirely from the ground a surface of weeds 
after it has been two-thirds separated by the plough, with a view 
to collecting the weeds and burning them, ‘This is usually done 
in the driest and warmest weather that can be got, and is a very 
dusty employment. We have been told that the ploughboy, en 
veloped as he is in a cloud of dust, and going over a broken sur 
face, will sometimes walk or run thirty or even thirty-five miles a 
day at this work. 

he ordeal of the first two or three months is terrible. Nothing 
but a knowledge of the general law, that boys do get over it, 
would reconcile the mother to the accumulation of misery she 
sees her tender little child exposed to. He is often ready to 
sink, Often he does fall almost under the horses. Some. 
times, towards the close of his day’s work, he is so stupified 
with fatigue, as to be quite reckless and insensible of danger, 
hardly knowing where he is. He falls asleep while his mother 
is putting before him his five o'clock meal—nay, even while 
he is eating it. His heavy shoes, made large enough to allow 
for a twelvemonth’s growth, fret and gall his ankles and heels 
ull sores are formed, and every footstep is agony. His feet have 
also been several times severely crushed by the horses. Yet he 
must not intermit for a day, for an hour, as long as he can put 
one foot before the other. Bye and bye, either from his sores 
breaking his sleep, or from heat or cold or rain, his health sinks; 
three days rest, and at it again. A stranger would say, Judging 
from his looks, that he could not possibly stand it long. ‘Though 
browned by sun and toil, he seems thinner and wanner than ever; 
and going to or returning from his work, he is scarcely able to 
drag his iron-shod feet across the village pavement. But, behold 
amuiracle! After three or four months it becomes evident that 
he is gaining health and strength and spirits—bone and sineW, 
flesh and blood. His present life, hard as it is, shocking as tt 
might be deemed by some humane persons, suits him better than 
his former inactivity. Exercise of body, mental concentration, 
feeling of responsibility, fresh air, a rather more generous diet, 
sleep—and such sleep—all tell in the end, and in a very few 
years the sickly child expands and hardens into the stardy 
labourer. 

Let not such a result, however, ordinary as it may be, wipe 
away that debt of compassion and kindness which we are labour 
ing toestablish. It is true, the most delicate child does often 
become a stout and healthy labourer, under a discipline which 
might seem at first sight more likely to break his spirit and crush 
the vital energies, But it is not the less true, that he does go 
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a vast amount of suffering in the meantime. He endures 
toils aud pains whose very recital would almost break the heart of 
many a more fortune-favoured mother than his own, His toils 
and pains, whether we think of them or not, are noted in a Book 
of Remembrance, in which, if in any degree they have been need- 
lessly aggravated, and unduly requited by his fellow-men, that 
sin is also recorded, There is something sacred in necessary 
labour and inevitable distresses, coming in the course alike of 
nature and of duty. We do but hide ourselves in our littleness 
from the gaze of Infinity, if we suppose such labours and pains, 
the benefits they have purchased for us, and the obligations they 
have laid us under, shall ever be forgotten. 

The under carter enters on his office at the same age as the 
plough-boy, viz. from nine to eleven, according to his strength, 
and the demand for labour, He must be im the stables about 
four, or earlier, in summer, and by five even in the depth of 
winter; of course long before light. He has to feed and clean 
the horses, that is, as far as his hands can reach, His amount 
of labour and hardship is much the same as the ploughboy’s; 
but his dangers are considerably greater. He is continually 
lable to the most frightful accidents, as a very slight experience 
of country life will testify. ‘The cart and horse are a machine far 
more dangerous to life and limb than the most elaborate compli- 
cation and the swiftest revolution of wheels, and cogs, and rollers 
and straps. Roads narrow and rugged, continual loading and 
unloading, and change of direction, numerous gates, many meet- 
ings, restive horses, and half-broken colts, are so many heads of 
dreadful casualties. Add to all, that the unhappy boy himself is 
hot an animal of the first-rate training. He is clumsy both in 
body and mind. ‘Towards the close of a hard day's work, he 
sometimes gets heedless and reckless. Heated, exhausted, and 
seg hungry, he is sometimes tempted to drink what would 

ve little effect on him im other circumstances, but which will 
how make him almost run a muck, so to speak, with his waggon or 
his cart; an equipage not easily managed under the most favour- 
able auspices. Perhaps he gets on the shafts, or into the vehicle. 

ence lives upon lives and limbs upon limbs are daily lost. Now 
there cannot be a greater act of mercy than to compel a carter to 
dismount; but yet it must excite one’s pity to reflect, that besides 
other bodily exertions, he has very possibly walked twenty or 
irty miles, Whenever a farmer has to send his team from home, 
whether to take his corn to market, to exchange seed, or what- 
ever else it may be, he makes a point of his horses spending as 
nights as possible at inns: in hot weather he would also 
rather that they were a night than a day on the road. Accords 
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| ingly, the carter, having gone to bed at eight or nine, rises at 
ae u twelve or one to feed his horses, and within an hour is on the 
Ay — road, and perhaps before eleven at night he has walked thirty 
miles by the side of his horses. 

if 


The carter at eleven receives half-a-crown a week ; at thirteen, 
three and sixpence; at seventeen or eighteen, six or seven shi 


o lings ; and when grown up to man’s estate, nay, after many years 
hi experience, and when he is become very valuable to his master, 
H / perhaps two shillings a week more than the average labourer’s pay. 
me We will now proceed to the case of the full-grown labourer; 
a 5 and lest we should be thought exaggerative of distress, we will 
os | suppose a case which nine-tenths of our agricultural readers will 


at once say is a palpable over-statement of a labourer’s means 
| and advantages. Many persons acquainted with rural affairs will 
be ready to exclaim, “ You must be in a very prosperous anda 
very benevolent neighbourhood: our people are reckoned to give 
fair wages; and the average income of our labourers, taking in 
every thing, does not come to ten shillings a week.” Nor do we 
think it generally does. We are really taking an extreme case: 
—an extreme of ability and kindness on the one part;—an ex 


treme of employment without let and interruption of health and 
strength on the other. 


. There are very few farmers who can em- 
ploy their labourers throughout the winter. They have not the 
money; and if they had the money, they have not profitable work 
to do. ‘This difficulty will never be got over. But let us look 
at this extreme, and remember how many lower cases it includes. 

2S And here we are forced, not only to regard his case as a pro 

5 vidential fact for our instruction, but to vindicate him, by the 

Ea way, from the very severe and cruel condemnation which the 0 


tion has lately passed upon him, viz. that having ample means of 
providing against old age and sickness, and the thousand other 
casualties of his precarious lot, and, having wilfully and wantonly 
neglected to avail himself of them, he is a felon—a traitor agaist 


. the national selfishness—a shameless intruder on our pity, and @ 
burden on our purses—and may be treated accordingly, both as 
a judicial act, and for future prevention, How far it is possible 
ie ee or desirable, or in the order of nature, to make the labourer inde- 
ie pendent, we will not here discuss. We are now on the question 
4 of his means and capabilities. 

ee o The common labourer may be a man of unquestioned industry, 
{ies honesty, and even ability, stout of body and mind, and yet nothing 
tte © more than a labourer. Perhaps he has not had the wish, perhaps 
Hee : not the opportunity, of rising a single step out of the place and 
Bee oe station wherein he was born. Why should he? Who shall say 
ho i either that it is always the duty of a man to rise if he can, or that 
ot ae he can always rise if he will? Such maxims argue an ignorance 
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both of Christian morals, and of the order of Providence. ‘The 
labourer may do his duty in that state of life wherem God has 
placed him, to the end of his days. Let us look, then, at the 
condition of a man, who is where he is, not through any fault, 
but by the same ordinance which placed his sovereign on her 
throne. He is the father of a numerous and helpless family, 
This also is no sin. He labours early and late, as uo one would 
or could labour but be, with innumerable hardships from weather 
and insufficient food and clothing. And now for his pay. We 
will take what we believe to be a most favourable example, 
Suppose a labourer in a neighbourhood where the population has 
been kept within judicious bounds. Let him be under one of the 
kinder sort of masters—under one who has known him from his 
childhood, and his fathers before him; who gives him every pos- 
sible indulgence, and is as generous and bountiful to him as the 
rules and necessities of business will allow. A labourer has eight 
shillings a week as his regular pay, and this regular pay is probably 
all he receives for perhaps twenty out of fifty-two weeks in the 
year. For about as many more weeks his master favours him 
with piece-work, such as threshing barley and oats, At this he 
can earn, after deducting the expense of the additional support 
and refreshment he is obliged to take, from ten to twelve shillings 
a week, say eleven. For the three weeks of haymaking he earns 
from twelve to fourteen shillings a week, say thirteen, During 
the six weeks of harvest, he and his wife, if they work very hard 
and are very successful, may earn as much as seven pounds 
ten shillings between them, From his employer and his em- 
ployer’s wife, from the landowner, and perhaps from the clergy- 
man, he receives various presents and assistances, whether occa- 
sional or regular, which may be estimated in money at fifty 
shillings in the year. All these sums amount to ‘thirty-two 
pounds twelve shillings, or a weekly average of thirteen shillings. 
Of this the labourer pays half-a-crown a week at least for rent and 
fuel, for a miserable cottage with only one bed-room, and for just 
one hundred weight of coal and one faggot. ‘The remaining half 
guinea is all he has to feed and clothe himself, and that in good 
working order, his wife, and, on our supposition, four or five children, 
t divides into an average of one shilling and ninepence per head. 

hisalso covers all incidental expenses-—the cottager’s great, though 
misdirected alms—his assistance of his distressed neighbours 
his losses—his doctor’s bill—and all the etceteras, which his 
superiors have so much of, and he is not without. What is he 
likely to put by out of this sum? Suppose the most improbable 
case, that after harvest, and after paying all his debts, he finds 
himself with five pounds in his pocket all his own. How can he 
resist the many solicitudes of the coming winter? An increasing 
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family, a wife just going about, her pallid cheeks asking for 
better sustenance half-clad, frost-bitten, chilblained children— 
how can he be deaf to such calls ? ? But grant that he 1s, and that 
next harvest doubles his—we had almost called it his unnatural 
—store. He has a fever or sprains a joint, and is disabled for 
two or three months ; and the hard result of two or three year’ 
most stern and unflinching economy, melts away. He starts again 
with his fortune to make, but with increasing odds against him, 
A great deal is made of the labourer’s harvest, as if it were an 
annual spring and gush of wealth, and the labourer might once in 
the twelvemonth at least start clear. There is some truth in it, 
But there is one thing to be considered. ‘The only time when 
the labourer receives any thing like a sum of money—anything 
like an annual income—is his time of the greatest temptation, 
and also of the greatest actual necessity, ‘The drain upon his 
physical strength is enormous. An English harvest could not 
last more than six weeks at the rate in which it is usually con- 
ducted. The whole parish would break down. While reaping, 
and also often while getting in the crop, the labourer works from 
three to nine, sometimes later; sometimes he is not in bed till 
eleven, and out of bed again within four hours. He rises in the 
morning, we have often heard it declared, fuller of pain and wear 
ness than he lay down. But for Sunday, he could not endure 
it; and sometimes, at a great crisis, he works on Saturday night 
till the clock strikes twelve. All the seed hay, by the bye, is cut, 
and carried as well, during the night, as the moisture of the 
dew is necessary to prevent the seed ‘being shaken out. But this 
comes earlier in the year. At the end of the six weeks, the 
labourer is a worn-out man; and a chill or a slight illness coming 
then, is likely to be attended with serious consequences. So, 
besides the tremendous heat and thirst, the labourer requires 
better food than usual, and is tempted, of course, to exceed, 
Moreover, he cannot think of saving. ‘ Would you have me starve 
ina land of plenty?” His thoughts are also engrossed on the 
difficulty and necessity of saving the crop, which an hour’s rain, 
a day's exposure to the air more than necessary, may spoil or 
destroy. Itis a wreck to be saved :—the precious and _perisi- 
able contents of a stranded vessel strewed over a tempestuous 
beach. It is a work of necessity, which requires the sacrifice of all 
other considerations. ‘The labour and calculations of a year are 
staked on one dic. We do not hesitate to say, that such is the 
nature of the crisis, and the relation often subsisting between the 
labourer and his employer, that he cares more for his cmaplores 
than for sages: and spends freely that he may work freely. He 
remembers in the sultry haze, aud burning sunshine, his own 
winter rest <r his employer's winter expenses, ‘This grateful 
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remembrance nerves his failing arm, as much as the remembrance 
of his own scanty means. Now all this creates a great difference 
between his harvest pay, and the payment of a salary, or a 
dividend, or a rent at quarter-day, when both mind and body 
are at liberty to be prudent and economical. Harvest pay is a 
salvage, and that paid at the very crisis of the service. 

But the labourer has chances; that is, he has opportunities of 
doing work by the piece. When however itis considered how man 
applicants there are for this piece-work, how little after all there 
is to be done on land that is already in a high state of cultivation ; 
and also, how certain'y in the market of labour an abundant 
supply beats down the prices, it will not surprise if we say, that . 
the superior profitableness of piece-work is often declared, both 
by farmers and labourers, to be a delusion. Being of course 
harder work than usual, it involves additional bodily fatigue, wear 
of clothes and tools, time lost by looking for work, bad weather, 
and sometimes days of necessary rest. To take the commonest 
kind of piece-work, the dust and draughts of a threshing-floor are 
very trying to some constitutions. ‘To take a less common, just 
consider breast-ploughing. The fatigue of this operation, to look 
at and taste for a few minutes, is tremendous. It seems a shame 
to put any human being to it. Labourers, however, get accus- 
tomed to it, and some even like it. ‘The breast-plough is an instru- 
ment for paring off the turf or upper surface of the ground, with 
a view to drying it, collecting it into heaps, burning it, and 
spreading the ashes for manure. It is asort of long spade, which 
the labourer thrusts before him, keeping the sharp and pointed 
edge two or three inches under the turf, and turning each succes- 
sive spade-full over on its face. He holds the handle of the spade 
in his hands, and at the same time thrusts it with his thighs, which 
are protected for the purpose with thick leathers, ‘The thrust 
required, especially in some soils, is immense. Lvery muscle of 
the body seems brought into play. The action appears unna- 
tural, and certainly is quite new and peculiar to this operation. 
In fact, the exertion is very great; and we have beard that young 
men, tempted by the bait of piece-work, sometimes over-wor 
themselves, and die in consequence, chiefly from the strain on 
the muscles of the chest. Now the pay of this killing work is 
such, that if a man works very hard indeed, he may get 14s, or 
15s. a week, and may get a good deal less if he happens to be 
interrupted by weather, and has not an accommodating employer 
to put him to in-door work on rainy days. For so small an in- 
ducement are men ready to destroy themselves. 

We once saw what in the distance looked oddly enough like a 
female drawing a plough, and a man guiding it. On going up 
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a4 to the spot, which was a very steep hill side, in a down country, 
FF) : where really it was not easy to keep one’s footing under any 
i circumstances, we found it was a breast-plongh to which the 
a man had voked his daughter, about fourteen or fifteen years of 
7 age, with cords and straps passing round her shoulders and waist, 
ay She was a stout gil, and worked very cheerfully, pulling simul. 


he taneously with her father’s thrust, about two or three yards in 
i fa advance of the plough. ‘The father had found the ground very 
-f rough and strong, and in consequence rather above his strength; 
ght but complaimed that the pay scarcely remunerated him for his 
os single labour, much less for his assistant. ‘This process and this 
fy singular spectacle continued for several weeks, and 1s we believe 


not uncommon, 


We will now pass on to the higher class of labourers, and asa 

specimen take the village thatcher. He is a highly favoured man, 

The ordinary labourers will tell you, not without a passing ex 

pression of envy, that Robert was a lucky boy. Farmer Milwood 

put him to old Jones the thatcher, when the old man was getting 

rather past his work; or old Jones took a fancy to the boy him 

self, for he was always rather handy, So Robert learned thateh- 

ing, and though he was a long time learning, he can now thateh 

as well as any body im the neighbourhood; besides being very 

clever at fencing and trimming hedges. Let us see wherein the 

superiority of this favoured son of fortune consists, We will 

start fair. He has the same chance at harvest as other men, via. 

two shillings and three-pence a day at ordinary harvest work, and 

perhaps a shilling more when at reaping; and when those six or 

seven weeks of more liberal pay and most unremitted toil are over, 

then his own proper harvest begins. ‘The corn ricks are to be 

thatched, and that expeditiously; there is also a great heap of 

a straw daily increased trom the thrashing floor, or thrashing machine, 
>% ; (for the farmer must send some of his corn to market without 
- delay,) which must be used or it will spoil. Perhaps, also, he has 
several masters to look to, who are intriguing for his immediate 

services; and more than one quarrel is the consequence of his 

‘ want of ubiquity. Here then is demand for labour. The thatcher 
ie therefore, with his wife and daughter, who have the privilege of 
preparing his Aaudms, is busy early and late; and sometimes 
sharply rebuked for vot getting more a-head of the weather. 
By-and-bye the rcks are all finished, and the town gentlemen 
and ladies who notice their pretty mushroom standards, their 
bulging sides, their neat trimmed caves, their straw petticoats 
to the windward, and their taper little summits, think build- 
img ricks and thatching them must be a very amusing occt- 
pation. Then some half-dozen cottages are to be done; and 
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their various Occupants are coaxing and scolding to get the first 
wm, before winter sets in, One of them declares that the last 
rainy night, she had to get up and change the situation of her bed 
three times: another that something cold and clammy fell on her 
face from the roof and began to crawl about her bed, that she 
would’nt wake her husband, but she got up, kicked the thing 
down stairs step by step out of doors, and then saw by the moon- 
light that it was a newt. What with cottages, and what with barns, 
the thatcher bas work to last till February or March. All this time 
he scarcely lets the weather directly interfere with his work for a 
single day. A moderately rainy day is fine weather for him, 
because it is so much better than frost. Sometimes he is day 
after day buffeted by the equinoctial gales, which, besides that 
they are not always warm south-westers, sometimes are ready 
to blow away the fork-load of haud/ms as he carries them up, 
sometimes blow up the thatch as fast as he smooths it down, and 
sometimes compel him to keep a tight hold himself to the roof, 
Twenty times he is wet through and through. ‘Then comes the 
sleet and the snow, and then the frost. His work is wet, for the 
haulms are watered for use, otherwise they could not be brought 
tolie flat. Evening after evening he returns home with his clothes 
suff with frost. At last the enemy prevails over the vital powers ; 
the first week in January he catches a chill, which settles on his 
lnp, produces a sore, and lays him up utterly disabled for three or 
four weeks, during which time a doctor's bill accumulates. At 
length this, and perhaps another bill or two, and the heat and 
torment of his half-healed sore, which allows him no rest mght or 
day, drive him back to work, declaring, truly or not, that he is 
more comfortable at work on a barn roof than doing nothing by 
atire side. By the middle of March nothing more remains to be 
done, or at least the farmers begin to talk of their straw falling 
short. For thatching the pay has been two shillings a day, when 
the engagement has been by the day, and, taking all things into 
account, only two or three shillings more could be got “ by the 
piece.” The thatcher then has no regular employment tll the next 
harvest. He has now and then a job at fencing or wood cutting, 
perhaps a little draining, or a few weeks of ordinary labourer’s 
work. For fencing his pay has either been ten shillings and six- 
pence a week, or, working by the piece, making very long days 
and working very hard, two shillings or even half-a-crown a day ; 
with the very valuable perquisite of a large faggot of fire-wood 
every evening. We have returned to the pot whence we started, 
and completed the year. In the course of it the thatcher can 
tumber eight weeks of compulsory inactivity, which he might or 
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f : might not have shortened a little with better management or better 
i. conduct; but he cannot really tax himself with any very decided 
sl imprudence, except that his wealthiest employer has told him he 
<i . would have given him an extra job at fencing in the spring, but 


for Robert having put him out by thatching farmer such-a-one’s 


7 ricks before his own. 

y And now what is his pay for his year’s work?-—His own pay, 

ih we mean, for we are not here taking in account the three or four 
aT shillings which his wife, to the neglect of more important con- 
rt siderations, is occasionally able to make to his weekly income.— 
Bi Something considerable doubtless, for he is no mere labourer, but 
. s a sort of tradesman, and an object of envy. His pay is to cover 
. many blank days and vicissitudes of fortune. It is to clothe and 
re ) sustain his body against the conflict we have described with south- 


westers and north-easters. It is to supply him with tools for 
7 all his various avocations, and renew the perpetual wear and 
: tear of clothing, which during the labour of fencing is some- 
thing considerable. It is to maintain an increasing family; to 
provide against months of sickness and years of old age. For six 
weeks he gets an average of sixteen shillings a week ; for sixteen 
weeks, thirteen shillings a week; for another sixteen weeks, eleven 
shillings a week; and for the rest of the year nothing. ‘The average 
is barely nine shillings and sixpence a week, I[t is made virtually 
j less by its irregularity. Ilis wife does not know when to expect 
. it. [ts ups and downs allow no mean between careful saving and 
oe 3 running into debt. The result is that every body says, although 
aes Robert has a better chance than any body else, he is always worse 
— off than others, and his wife must be a bad manager: though the 
ae only obvious piece of bad management on her part is that she 1s 

often helping him at his work as above mentioned, instead of 
; attending to her children at home. 
| Nothing can be more beautiful and delightful to contemplate 
than the occupation of the shepherd. To begin with, it is a 
sacred occupation. He has also to do with the gentlest and 
sweetest of the brute creation, And now that he has no lions or 
q wolves to watch against, his life seems heroic without peril, and 
: almost without toil. His dog also, while an interesting com- 
panion, and a picturesque appendage to his office, does all the 
rough work of it. He has nothing himself to do but to 


< : of 


** tell his tale, 
Under the hawthorn in the dale,” 


or other easy and graceful duties. Few ae have not at some 
i time felt, as did the simple and unfortunate Henry, when, in the 
* field of battle, his imagination wandered to a more congenial 
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scene. We cannot forbear quoting his calm and beautiful medi- 
tation, long and familiar as the passage may be :— 


“ O God! methinks it were a happy life, 
To be no better than a homely swain ; 
To sit upon a hill, as [ do now, 
To carve out dials quaintly, point by point, 
Thereby to see the minutes how they run: 
How many make the hour full complete, 
How many hours bring about the day, 
How many days will finish up the year, 
How many years a mortal man may live. 
When this is known, then to divide the times : 
So many hours must I tend my flock ; 
So many hours must I take my rest ; 
So many hours must I contemplate ; 
So many hours must I sport myself ; 
So many days my ewes have been with young ; 
So many weeks ere the poor fools will yean ; 
So many years ere I shall shear the fleece : 
So minutes, hours, days, weeks, months, and years, 
Pass’d over to the end they were created, 
Would bring white hairs unto a quiet grave. 
Ah, what a life were this! how sweet, how lovely ! 
Gives not the hawthorn bush a sweeter shade 
To shepherds, looking on their silly sheep, 
Than doth a rich embroider’d canopy 
To kings, that fear their subjects’ treachery ? 
QO, yes, it doth ; a thousand fold it doth. 
And to conclude,—the shepherd’s homely curds, 
His cold thin drink out of his leather bottle, 
His wonted sleep under a fresh tree's shade, 
All which secure and sweetly he enjoys, 
Is far beyond a prince's delicates, 
His viands sparkling in a golden cup, 
His body couched in a curious bed, 
When care, mistrust, and treason wait on him.” 


Shakspeare’s Third Part of Henry V1 —Act IL. Sc. V. 


But from the poetry let us turn to the prose of a shepherd's life. 
He has to stand all weathers ; and though in summer he certainly 
has the advantage over those whose occupation is more locomotive, 
this tells the other way in winter. Great must be his powers of 
endurance, to stand the whole day, always early and sometimes late, 
In pinching frost, and piercing wind, and drifting snow, and drench- 
ing sleet and rain. He has not the rests and shelters enjoyed by 
ordinary labourers at their meals; for he takes his cold meal out 
with him to the distant down. Nor has he society except his 
sheep and his dog. No one more welcomes a chance visitor than 
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a shepherd. The present system of folding the flock in successiog 
upon every acre of tillage, not a little aggravates the hardships of 


Th a shepherd’s life. He has not the choice of sheltered situations, 

Tp What must be the cold, when snow, six inches deep the day before, 

> 7 is swept away clean by the wind into the dikes and gullies, till the 
A | | uniform coating has quite disappeared, and every flint the size of 
mt)’. one’s hand has a drift behind it a yard long? We have known an 
d, | instance of bread freezing hard as stone in the pocket of a shep. 
= 7 herd’s great-coat. His clothing, by the way, had need be some- 
> ie thing more than usually substantial: he deserves this from his 
) am fleecy charge. ‘I'he shepherd prepares himself against rain and 
gt wind, with a thatched hurdle to retire to every now and then, if 
“ the sheep are not folded; with an immense great-coat, a thick 
* cloth apron, and haybands twined round his legs. Unfortunately, 
a3 in very rainy weather, his coat and apron are never dry; he puts 
a: them on every morning heavy with yesterday’s rain. The thick- 
a rh ness of their texture makes them long retain the damp, and he 
al will not dry them by the fire, if he had fire enough for the 
| purpose, because fire-dried cloth is said not to throw off the rain; 
fe so he lives in hope of sunshine and wind. Happy 1s he if he does 


not attempt to fortify himself against the inclemency of the skies 

by means ruinous to his health and substance, and utterly ineffi- 
cacious in the long run. Throughout the lambing season, which 
lasts some weeks of the roughest weather in the year, he has fre- 

*, quently to watch whole nights together. There is another part of 
4 his task not to be omitted, and that is pitching the folds. He is 
continually advancing over the fields his moveable enclosure, con- 

structed with fifty or a hundred hurdles, secured by as many poles or 

to stakes driven into the ground. He prepares the holes for these 
4 stakes with a ponderous bar of iron, which he raises in both his 

: hands, then drops, assisting its falling momentum, and then works 

; 4 so as to enlarge the hole sideways. All this is well enough when 
ed yl the ground is in its usual state; but in seasons of hard frost the 
, shepherd is sometimes a quarter of an hour making a hole large 
and deep enough for a stake to stand in; and he has fifty such 
ie q stakes to plant before the fold is completed. There is a still 
: ‘eet greater drawback than any we have mentioned. ‘The sheep re- 
: 4 quire tending and folding on Sundays as well as week days; 30 
ee the shepherd has the greatest difficulty of all labourers in getting 
Bae to church. Unless he has boys old enough to take his place, and 
| young enough to be at bis disposal, he has to pay sixpence for & 
i substitute every time he goes to church, as much, perhaps, as @ 
f; third of bis day’s pay. But he usually contents himself with a little 
desultory piety instead, cutting the Lord's Prayer on the bark of 

walking sticks, writing texts in a pocket book, and learning a few 
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hymns. We lately heard of a shepherd who confessed on his 
deathbed, that he had not been in church, or in any place of wor- 
ship for seven sabbaths of years. 

And here a word on a very important and most neglected sub- 
ject, the qualifications, the requisite talents, attainments, and skill 
fora useful agricultural labourer. Writers who have advocated 
the cause of the artizan, commonly allege that he ought to have 
considerably better wages than the labourer, because he is master 
of a greater art and craft—because he has learnt more, and is 
cleverer, and so forth. Now we cannot admit that a good la- 
bourer in any department of husbandry is to be considered a man 
of no science or skill or craft. He need not indeed be a good 
calculator, or a good mechanic, But let us look to a good shep- 
herd, with his average of eleven or twelve shillings a week all the 

earround. His powers of bodily endurance are considerable; he 

isso hard that nothing can hurt him but a flint stone,” as we have 
heard a veteran describe himself; this deserves payment; he bas 
various good moral habits, such as alacrity, patience, and affection 
for his flock; he knows every individual of his charge, and specially 
the delicate ewes and the weakly lambs, of which there is a pro- 
portion always; he knows exactly what they thrive upon, and 
what hurts them ; he can tell in a day or two whether they are 
falling off or gaining ground, an important point, as it takes more 
time to recover flesh than to lose it; he knows the quality of the 
soil, and where and when the sheep are apt to catch the rot; he 
carries in his head the whole stock of hay and turnips and green 
food for the whole year, and the daily consumption of the flock ; 
he has many tricks of craft, receipts and remedies; through his 
management a hundred lambs or a hundred ewes may be saved 
or lost in a single season. I[f his master is wise he will leave 
him a good deal to himself, and not even harass him with too fre- 
quent visits to the fold. ‘To be a good shepherd, then, implies 
moral and intellectual attainments of a very high order; as high 
hot only as those required to be a good weaver or tenter, but as 
those of a good factory overlooker, or engine-man. Yet his pay 
is probably not half of the latter’s, and his chances of accident, 
illness, and shortened life, almost, if not quite as great. 

It is unnecessary to run through all the branches of operative 
husbandry ; but the same holds there. It is impossible to say 
how much the success of agricultural operations depends on the 
skill and attainments of the labourers themselves, What would 
many a farmer do without his head carter? What would become 
of his horses? Then consider the case of bailiffs. They are 

aid not much better than labourers, and are often men who can 
rdly write their names ; yet, after a few years experience they 
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possess, as it were, the key of the farm, and are essential to its 


iB good condition and productiveness. They know best what crops 
Bas and what orders and intervals of succession such and such spots 
££ | will bear. ‘They are dismissed, and all goes wrong ; unless the 
.% farmer himself is also a man of superior ability, Skill and judg. 
Ae ment are most important auxiliaries to bodily strength even in 
s such simple affairs as trenching and draining, still more in road 
iu making and mending. Nay, to go to the very lowest operation 
2° of husbandry, gleaning, it 1s often found that a very weak ana 
‘ delicate person will make half or a third as much use again of her 
at fingers and time as her companion, who, with greater physical 
~ strength and activity, has less tact or quickness of eye. 

i The commonest labourer possesses a valuable stock im trade, 
a in the existing results of a peculiar education and a very severe 
ei training. Ingenious calculations have been made of the actual 
| cost of an able bodied labourer to his country by the time he has 
4 come to strength and discretion. But his value presents itself to 
" us in a much stronger pomt of view when we consider what he, 
Es and he alone, can do and endure, ‘The factory operative, be 

he ever so able and willing m his own line, can never become a 


good labourer. Grooms and footmen, and such people, often fall 
back on their parishes and become labourers; but the farmer will 
tell you they are not worth half a labourer’s pay; and other le 
bourers do not like working with them. In the midland countes 
there are many labourers who were bred up to shoemaking and 
such other crafts, but they are generally meapable of a good 
day’s work, and what they do they do ill, They cannot handle 
either axe, or spade, or hoe, with half the eflicacy of those bred 
up to these implements. 

We think the more skilful and intelhgent of the labouring 
classes would probably make better bargains for themselves, # 
they really were m a position to drive bargains, and had the heads 
and hearts to make the most of themselves. But the agricultural 
labourer, im whatever department, is naturally helpless in this 
respect. The operatives of a large town, nay, of one whole 
branch of manufacture all over the kingdom, form an independent 
t organization, with one heart and head. Rural labourers are 
q attached tothe soil—they cling to the work of their own hands— 

they hate transplanting. They think a great deal of personal 
claims, and of local claims—claims on such a man or such @ 
parish—but not of public claims. ‘They have few abstract ideas 
—little philosophy of work and wages. Of course we cannot 
overlook other obvious reasons for wages of husbandry not being 
proportionate to the experience and skill—viz. the fact of this 
whole branch of industry being overstocked with labour, without 
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any prospect of relief; for the rural population increases im far 
r ratio than the amount of agricultural produce, or the labour 
aired for its production, 

t is often said of the poor, that they come, or do this, or do 
that, “ for what they can get;” and true enough, the necessities of 
their condition require them to keep a very sharp eye on this one 

mt, whatever may be their natural stock of generosity or ro- 
mance, But, be this true or not, it cannot be demed that they 
see 2 good deal of the same sort of thing in the use made of them 
by some of their betters. ‘They are valued only for their work,— 
very naturally, it will be said ;—but very great pains are taken to 
have nothing to do with them, but their work, ‘Too many land- 
lords consider they have to do with the /and; and think little of 
any very obliging morality in their relation to the labourer upon it, 
One constantly hears of improvements, especially on large estates, 
in which the improvement of the land and its produce has avow- 
edly been purchased at the expense of a large part of the popu- 
lation, ‘There can be no reasonable objection to improvements,— 
to large farms instead of small ones, and sheep instead of pota- 
toes,—provided only that no great injustice or unmercifulness is 
done to any portion of the people attached to the soil, They 
have a sort of right, and may, we think, fairly look to the nation, 
which is a society of Christians of all degrees, not a combination 
of landowners, for redress. Some equivalent means of livelihood, 
some place or employment should at least be offered. Again, the 
New Poor Laws, while correcting an enormous abuse, dissevered, 
in Our Opinion, far too totally and abruptly, the labourer’s ancient 
natural hold on the soil, and threw him into the public labour 
market, 

Very great pains have been taken lately to disabuse the agri- 
cultural poor of the notion that they have a certain right in the 
land. Argument and legislation have both been used. ‘“ You 
are not the landlords,” has been repeated a thousand times, and im- 
pressed on the imagination by the vivid image of a union workhouse, 
which seems to say, “‘ Whether you are the landlords or not, you 
hall not be.” The poor have been told they have their dabour, 
the farmer his labour and stock, the gentleman huis land. Now a 
belief so often denied must have a certain universality, and some- 
thing of a foundation in human nature and in the visible order of 
things. And in fact we do really think it is not altogether such 
a1 absurd and preposterous belief—such a mere chimera—that 
the poor have a certain sort of right and property in the land. It 
'salways held as natural that what men have made, they should 
® some sense consider their own; aud that they should be 
allowed a certain right of makership, paternity, and ownership, in 
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everything they have helped to create, or reclaim, or improve, If 
a man has added to the public stock, surely he has a claim u 

it, unless he has done something to forfeit that claim ; surely he 
has the world in his debt, unless the world can prove the balance 
of debt is against him. 

Let us see how this matter stands with regard to land. The 
labourer has helped to make it what it is. He has watered it 
with his sweat, and, it may be said, his very blood; he has sunk 
therein his whole capital, and devoted to it his little all, He 
knows the land is now more valuable for his labour. How should 
he not, then, think he has a right in it? Surely it is no idle dream, 
No; it is founded in truth and justice ; and were it not so, it 
would not be so inveterate an opinion, so deep-rooted a sentiment, 
Let us endeavour to express this sentiment in words and images— 
though words cannot reach what is so deep and heartfelt. Here 
is an aged labourer, whom Providence has suffered to survive his 
strength. He was born in the parish, and there was brought up; 
and perhaps without being under that obligation to it, he yet gave 
to it the first fruits of his labour. His whole life has been one of 
use and service to the parish. As far as he or any mortal man 
can strike the balance, he has given vastly more than he has re- 
ceived, and thereby has deserved a blessing. All that he sees or 
hears tells him of his work, a work which in the case of most la- 
bourers is a work of love. He knows that he has added to the 
productiveness of the soil. He sees a present triumph, which is 
the result of fifty hard-fought battles with Nature. It is no 
barren victory, but an actual conquest, producing sterling fruits. 
It is written on the face of Nature, which, as the veteran con- 
templates, he feels that he is the chief part of the tale: he 
helped to redeem that bog from barrenness ; he helped to over- 
come the obstinate sterility of the moor, and the lean hill side: 
those fields of wheat which now present such an uniform though 
undulating surface of golden ears rising shoulder high, once 
would only produce im alternate stripes: half the crop was 
drowned or starved by standing water; Ae underdrained it: he 
has seen the flock of sheep that feed upon that down gradually 
increase from five to seven or eight hundred: many a winter 
month has he toiled knee-deep in mud at those dikes and en- 
trenchments, and assisted to give its present useful direction to . 
that stream, which im the reeds and willows that now fringe its bed, 
seems to forget the violence once done to it: he tempered with 
marl that field of hungry sand: he, when plough and harrow and 
hoe had failed, dug up with his pickaxe, and tore up with bis 
hands, one by one, the myriad of matted and ropy weeds that 
once incurably infested that northward slope: in some one of 
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other of the numerous processes of modern agriculture, be has 
traversed a hundred times every square foot of the parish, ull he 
knows every mark and character, natural or artificial, as if it were 
in his own cottage garden: he first set, and has five times trimmed 
down to the stocks those ancient hedges: he helped to plant that 
belt of forest trees, now grown enough to adorn and shelter the 
country, and supply both fuel and tmber: he helped to make 
and maintain the roads and the bridges; he has contributed bis 
labour to every improvement, every thing that has increased the 
productive value, the comfort, the beauty of the village and the 
rish. 

What closer connection can there be than this? = It is all ina 
manner the work of his own hands: the village, the parish, the 
land, the fields and meadows, the woods, the streams, are part of 
himself. He is indeed, as he is sometimes insolently called, a 
clod of the soil; well may he be so called; the trees that grow 
on the land are not nearer to it. ‘The mere connection of owner- 
ship is nothing to this. ‘Though he, who has thus helped to make 
not only the yearly produce, but the very soil itself and the per- 
manent natural qualities and features of the country, should be 
separated ever so far, it seems as if something must come of it. 
So infinitely nearer and dearer a te is it than a mere right by 
title-deed to enjoy the produce. : 

Yet is not all told. This relation of makership, this long part- 
vership with the very powers of Nature is cemented by suffering, 
and endeared by the most affecting associations. The poet who 
tells the British sailor that the spirits of his fathers start from 
every wave, would only speak the inborn poetry of every rustic 
breast if he said the same here. ‘The labourer’s fathers, brothers, 
frends, have all died in this bloodless, though not painless war- 
lare, Perhaps he is the last of a gallant band of companious, the 
last to tell their deserts, the last to receive in his one person the 
rewards of many. As for himself he is not without honourable 
wounds: his body remembers the elemental strife: his sprained 
sinews, his aching joints, his blunted organs, recal continually 
this or that tempestuous scene ; many a wintry day on the bleak, 
hill-side, many a night-watch, many a surprize of flood or storm. 

bove all does he remember the last time he forgot he was old, 
and after a useless bravado of endurance, crept bome late one, 
ternble day from the scene of half a century’s labours, never to, 
return to it again. OF his children, some died in their infancy, 


yet not too young to have tasted the bardships of their condition ;. 


4 daughter caught a chill in the fields at fourteen, was uever 
strong after, and died at twenty; a son, who had roughed it well 


though so far, returned to work too soon after the scarlet fever, 
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and lived an ailing but still a working man, tll five-and-twenty, 
His surviving kindred and offspring live as he lived, labour as he 
laboured, suffer as he suffered. He still serves bis generation 
through them, and looks for a portion in the fruits of their, that is 
of his, labour. 

We are justly proud—-too proud, our neighbours say—of our 
Greenwich and our Chelsea; and take care that all nations shall 
see, as they come up our noble river, how we house and maintain 
the wounded or worn-out soldier and sailor, But in what build 
ings, and with what uniform, and with what fare, and in what com. 
pany, and with what terms of designation, are we preparing to treat 
those equally stout-hearted patriots who devoted the flower and 
strength of their days to preserve us from famine and death! 


Arr. X.—The Charges of the Right Reverend the Bishops of 

Exeter, Salisbury, London, Liandaff, and St. David's, 184% 
We ventare to hope that in saying a few words on the subject 
of some recent episcopal Charges, we shall not be considered as 
offending against that rule of piety which, under usual circum 


stances, forbids any comment whatever upon these weighty docu. , 


ments, except the humblest and most reverential acknowledgments, 
It is happily in our power to render these last, in the present case, 
with the most sincere thankfulness. Even by the admissions and 
the very complaints of those persons who are most opposed to Us, 
the general tenor of the Charges delivered during the past year has 
been ina most unprecedented degree in favour of Catholic views, 
and in condemnation of the lax and rationalistic opinions and 
usages that have so long been stealing upon the English Church. 
It has indeed been most gratifying; and we beg to assure our 
friends we most entirely partake of the solicitude some of them 
have expressed, that as far as this periodical is concerned, nothing 
may be done to forfeit such high and encouraging testimonies, 

It is the general impression—the feeling which remains in the 
mind of thé Church—that we are speaking of ; and it will not be 
expected that we should make any distinct reference to peculiar 
ties or even diversities of opinion and expression. The spirit as 
well as the constitution of the Church of England allows ts 
liberty of speech to her rulers as well as to all her lower members; 
nay, rather in the absence of direct and unequivocal rules of judg 
ment, she compels them to such methods of investigation al 
self-guidance, as, under the conditions of human nature, are sure 
to result in variety, That some of our rulers have delivered them- 
selves of views and sentiments which we deeply deplore should 
have been made, not only now, when circumstances may givé 
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them a temporary application, and in this Church, but any tume, 
and anywhere, is a matter which calls for no remark, as it requires 
no explanation. 

Some of the Charges, however, while deeply recommended to 
our interest and gratitude by the general countenance and pro- 
tection they afford to the views which we, amongst others, have 
prominently advocated, deserve also our most respectful deference 
and attention by the suggestions thereto added of a qualifying 
and cautionary character, These, in a few instances, have been 
couched in terms which seem to refer, with more or less distinct- 
ness, to articles that have appeared in this Review. In one 
instance, indeed—an instance in which there happen to be more 
than ordinary claims on our dutiful regards—expressions have 
been employed that leave no doubt on that pot, 

Confining ourselves, then, to the last-mentioned instance, we 
cannot but express our deep concern that any thing m this Review 
should have appeared to justify the expressions which the author 
of that Charge has thought compatible with kindness of intention, 
candour of interpretation, due allowance for the variety of human 
minds, and due regard to that freedom of inquiry which the Church 
of England declares to be the duty of her members, ‘That to 
such a person articles in this Review should have presented them- 
selves in such an aspect, is a circumstance which undoubtedly 
calls for the gravest consideration on our part. We feel sure, 
however, that neither is any specific defence of what is past 
expected from us, nor any definite undertaking for the future. 
The latter, at least in our case, would be an impossibility. While 
carrying out, to our seeming and apprehension most legitimately 
and consistently, one part of the Charge referred to, we could not 
answer for ourselves that we were not incautiously falling mto 
some of the dangers, and making ourselves liable to some of the 
objections, expressed in the sentences that immediately follow. 

We think then that we are doing as much as is competent in 
our case, and also as much as is expected of us, when we express 
our sincere wish to bear these cautions in mind; and at least not 
to cause any needless anxiety to one whose exalted office brings 
on him so large a share in the cares and responsibilities of the 
Church, and whose kindness and favour—above all, whose self- 
sacrifice in displaying them, it is unpossible to value too highly. 
We shall bear them in mind; and hope it will be found that 
neither these, nor any future suggestions of a more distinct and 
specific character, will have beeu offered im vaiw. 

It will perhaps be allowed us to take this opportunity of ad- 

ing ourselves generally to the exceptions and suspicious which, 
We are aware, have been largely felt even in the most friendly 
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quarters, and which have thus acquired an undoubted right to be 
met, and, as far as may be, set at rest, by having found av echo in 
the weinde of those to whom, under God, atid His Church, we 
are bound to render account. ‘The re: der must bear with as, if, 
in making this attempt, we seem to go into larger generalities 
than the occasion requires. But we know not how otherwise, 
consistent with brevity, we can meet objections that are either 
general in their form and expression, or at least founded on 
general principles, 

Let it be considered, then, that whereas all the rest of the Chris. 
tian world with which we have religious communication to any 
important extent, is divided into two distinct portions— Catholic 
and Protestant—the Church of England alone has a mixed cha 
racter; mixed in the opinions of her members, mixed im her 
formularies, and mixed in her external bearings and foreign sym 
pathies. ‘This is no view of ours, or any one’s, but an undemable 
fact. Now it is impossible for any one, be he ever so much and 
reverently attached to the communion of the Church of England, 
under whichever aspect it may present itself to him—to escape 
entirely the appearance of trying her and hers by an extraneous 
test, whenever he leans to either the Protestant or the Catholic 
clement. Whichever element he prefers, he seems to make it 
the judge and rule of the rest; and as unquestionably some 
degree of force must be applied to harmonize the documents and 
constitution of the Church, so the attempt must always render 
the author of it liable to the charge of disloyalty and irreverence, 
Lo this must be added, that the Church of England is not only, 
by the admission of all parties, composed of heterogeneous mates 
rials, but it is also bemg continually modified by living influences, 
some of a Catholic and some of a Protestant character. It j is, in 
matter of fact, always in a state of change and transition. Thus 
it cannot be pretended that it is the same as it was left by the 
Reformers. [t has undergone many fundamental alterations, 

‘There is now a visible progress from year to year. Catholic aff- 
nities are revived and expanded on the one hand, and Protestant 
on the other. Nay, so great a development has there been this 
last year im the latter direction, that there is no smail reason to 
apprebend that the Church of England is soon to become a mem 
ber of an extensive European Protestant confederacy. Now, 80 
far as such changes are at work, it is evident the Church of Eng- 
land is not a body to rest quietly upoe. [t has no longer eved 
the vas mertie of the last century. Uf it is to be stationary any 
longer, it must by resolution of forces, If its Protestantism is t 
be developed on the one side, its Catholicism must on the other, 
if it be only to produce rest and equilibrium ; though, of course, 
it is not pretended—for it would be the shallowest hypocrisy 
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to pretend it--that any set of writers would labour to influence 
it, merely that opinion might continue exactly where it is now, 

By some it may be deemed that there is no such conflict as 
that alleged between Catholicism and Protestantism, and therefore 
no such apparent necessity for a movement or development, and 
that the question really lies between the errors of Romanism, and 
the principles of the Reformation. Now we confess, and we say it 
most seriously and with all respect, we think this last expression, 
the principles of the Reformation, to be a most dangerous and 
delusive chimera, It betrays an evil original by a certain unstable, 
fleeting, receding, and vanishing character. What are the princi- 
ples of the Reformation? Are they a supposed actuad basis or 
platform of doctrine and practice established by the Reformers, 
and which in its whole is to be considered as an exemplar to 
which every successive addition is to be assimilated? But this is 
that body of irreconcileable materials of which we have been 
speaking, and which men will to the end mterpret differently, 
according to the side of it at which they beg. Are they a sup- 
posed new theological theory? But that we may safely repudiate. 
Are they so many maxims in the department of religious ethics ? 
If so, they will only be received by those who have been schooled 
to receive them, and who are in that way, and that way only, con- 
vinced of their trath. Are they merely the negations of error? 
Does not the Christian soul shrink instinctively from a religion of 
negatives, seeing all the footsteps one way, and none returning ? 
Are they a certain differential, or divection of progress, a tangent, 
a assignable angle of declimation from a given previous direction 
of religious opinion! But who has ascertained this incipient 
principle of growth and direction—where does there exist a clear, 
compact, and, above all, an authoritative account of the Reforma- 
tion as a good beginning, which we are bound not merely to 
abide by, but to follow up, to develop, to bring to a certain pro- 
per maturity? Moral guides and spiritual rules are, we admit, 
likely to be obscure to such as refuse to go by them; they are 
spiritually discerned; this is the cross of those who do go by 
them, and are not able to justify themselves to the world; but if 
we must have a rule which is difficult to discover and impossible 
lo justify, we may as well remain content with the old rule of 
universal consent, with which the world now so jeers and flouts us. 
tis at least as easy to be detected and demonstrated, as the dif- 

Otial of a temporary movement, the centrifugal force of a re- 
Yolutionary age, or the leading principles of a vast aggregate of 
half political, half theological changes. 

We have endeavoured to sift this idol of English theology, not 
that m any of the Charges to which we are immediately referring 
"ls recommended to us as a sufficient rule, but because it is intr 
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mated that we have needlessly gone out of the Church of England, 
and introduced as it were a stranger to be its judge; and we con 
fess, in reply, an inability to discover any vile whereby to recon- 
cile the admitted perplexing discrepancies in the Church of Eng. 
land, without the adoption of a rule which, while it is in this par. 
ticular branch of the Church, is also out of it, as being common to 
the whole body, viz., the rule of Catholicism, or universal consent, 

If it is merely a certain mean that is recommended to us—an 
avoidance of extremes—and that is now to be the test of wisdom 
and soundness—we must reply, seriously and respectfully, that 
there can be no mean in Divine realities, which either are or are 
not, and cannot have an intermediate sort of being, corresponding 
to the vacillations or suspensions of human opinion. Truth & 
one extreme, and falsehood is another; there is no mean between 
them. It really does not seem to be our probationary function to 
strike out a judicious mean, but to believe and obey. 

But if a mean in theology is untrue as a fact, so is it also ww 
wise as an expedient, Every year is reducing the neutral ground, 
and adding to either side the disputed border. ‘Two great systems 
are growing up into larger proportions and distincter outline; 
each aiming at the entire destruction of the other; each disclosing 
a vast, harmomous whole. Each grasps the world. In England 
especially are they in a state of collision: they fight for the An- 
glican communion ; for the temporal influence of the British em- 
pire ; for our literature, our philosophy, our poetry, our education; 
for every city, town, and village; for every body, soul, and mind; 
for every day, and hour; for every act and form of action; for every 
passing thought and feeling of our lives. The one is a system 
which Europe and the whole world knows by the name of Pro- 
testantism, and which in England cannot be identical with the 
Church of England, inasmuch as it includes and counts for its 
most genuine followers the most lax and irregular members of 
that Church, and still more its most professed and bitter enemies. 
If the Church of England does now, and ever has, whenever she 
had a tongue to express herself, refuse to call herself by this 
name, she does, in fact, only refuse to wear the colours and unl- 
form, and enlist herself im the very ranks of her implacable, con- 
suming, devouring, and too successful foe. 

For what are the actual circumstances under which this much 
talked of mean, this sacred duty of looking for and discovering 
extremes in order to avoid them, whether they naturally present 
themselves or not, and making ourselves sure our path is the one 
true one, because there are other paths both on the right hand and 
also on the left ? 

These, as far as our pen can attain to the description of sach 
an extremity of evil—this system, which calls itself Protestantism, 
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to be triumphant. Since the Reformation it has wrested 
nearly all Scotland. In the shape of dissent it has generated a 
mass of schism within the pale of the Church of England, without 
nt both for size, error, and obstinacy, in the history of the 
whole Church of Christ; and what is almost worse, it has so 
infected and enfeebled the English Church, that it can neither 
cast out this mass, and so be clear of the responsibility, nor do 
anything effectual towards its purgation and cure, nor even arrest 
the gangrene which, from the intimate presence of so much cor- 
ruption, is preying on the whole body of the Church, worn 
her vital powers, paralyzing her limbs, and secretly cankering al 
that seemed to continue sound and pure. : 

But it would be a tedious and a thrice-told tale, and would 
take not one but a hundred pages, to express our deep conviction 
of the greatness and the imminence of the danger, which threatens 
Hot merely any so-called unessential point of faith and practice, 
but the whole Christian faith, Every attempt is now made, and 
encouraged in all but the highest quarters, if not there, to destroy 
the credit of the actual authority on which we receive the creeds, 
with scarcely a pretence of concealment that the creeds them- 
selves are the ultimate object of attack. Turn where we will, 
we see in the midst of us, the advanced posts of a mighty organ- 
ized power of unbelief. The age is too philosophical, too know- 
| and too consistent to believe or disbelieve by halves, All the 
influences of the day are quick and vigorous; systems are fast 
npening ; the children are more consistent than their parents: 
whatever we now see in the bud, we shall soon see in the flower, 
In whatever way one article of our faith is now dealt with, that 
Yeatment will soon be extended to all. 

And granting that we could tell what was essential, and so 
could cease to ask what is true, and content ourselves with be- 
lieving and doing what is necessary, is it not most problematical 
and hazardous, to risk those very essentials on the fate of a merely 
defensive position, such as a “ judicious mean” pretends to be? 
If any doctrines are essential, they are those which relate to the 
Blessed Trinity; but we can scarcely overstate our own con- 
viction that in matter of fact some of these doctrines, to mention 
one, the Catholic doctrine of the Incarnation, are now all but re- 
jected by the mass of the Church of England. ‘They are omitted 
or eluded by the religious writers; and if by them, how much 
more by the people. Now, how are these doctrines to be re- 
stored? for we will not speak of upholding. By diligently cut- 
ting off from them what appear to be not strictly necessary de- 
ductions and corollaries? By carefully reducing the objects of 
Christian faith and regard to the compactest, and, so to speak, 

most economical compass? By making a bargain with un- 
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belief, and flattering it with surrendering all that we can’ pos 
afford? By giving up the question of truth, though at issue with 
a party which professes to make truth its highest object, and by 
aiming at a certain prudent and feasible amount and species of 
truth, though at issue with a party which professes to consider 
truth the only test of prudence / By recommending a mean ag 4 
mean; and taking our stand upon it as such; and proceeding to 
condemn whatever we do not find in that mean, and thus making 
eternal realities bow before a certain moral rule of our own de 
vising? Such a course seems to us nothing else than a wild exag- 
veration of prudence, an infatuate extreme of sobriety. 

The question, What is Pruth? has been sounded from one end 
of the world to the other; and will not be lulled,—we cannot call 
it answered,—-by any considerations of a merely prudential cha 
raecter. Now in the course of these inquiries after trath, which 
not the caprice of individuals, but the very exigencies of the 
times have compelled upon all serious and thinking men, it ap- 
pears to many minds that there exists a Catholic system, no dream, 
but an historical reality, no more identical with the Church of 
England than Protestantism is identical with it, though prac 
tically to a great extent compatible with it; that this Catholic 
system includes a great deal both im the way of believing and 
doing, whieh is at least recommended to us by aw immense weight 
of probability, and by sanctions still higher than a mere prepon- 
deranee of testimony, partially and equivocally allowed by the 
Church of England; that thie Catholic system, with whatever 
feults and corruptions it may be mixed and overlaid here and 
there, vet has this immense note of truth and Divinity, that it does 
safely coshrine and keep what we consider essental, whereas our 
own actual system fails to do so; that thus what with reference 
to our own notions we should call the avessential part, io that 
Catholic system, seems to he providentially preservative of the 
essential port; that, for example, certain views of the Sacraments, 
and certain views of the condition of the Samts, and our relation 
to them, contribute to a fuller belief of the doctrine of the Incar- 
vation, and fuller appropriation af its benefits ; and that, after all 
there is that great self-supporting harmony im this Catholic sys- 
tem, and vast authority for it, which seems to indicate that there 


is something anwarranted and arbitrary in the distinctions asually — 


inade amongst us between essentials and unessentials. 

OF course they who have arrived at these conclusions may be 
considered, by persons entitled to the utmost respect and defer- 
ence, im the most grievous error, But we humbly submit that 
they are not necessanly betraying a proud and presumptuous 
spint, or a want of duty and truthfulness towards the English 
Church; imasmuch as, on their owu convictions, they see no other 
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way by which she can preserve what she has, and what distin- 

shes her from the errors of her most prominent enemies, 

ey do not see how she can arrest the actual progress of disso- 
lution without becoming more Catholic. ‘They see clearly that the 
principle of maintaining things just as they are, of resting content 
exactly with that measure of doctrine and practice which ‘the 
Charch of England requires or recommends, or of aiming at 2 cer 
tain imaginary mean, does not answer against heresy. tr ‘hey see 
even the sincere and zealous propounders of these “ means,” confess 
themselves by their own acts the practical insufficiency of their 
principles, by declining to commit themselves against the unhappy 
outbreaks of rationalism we have lately witnessed im the very heart 
of the Church. They see that nothing can resist the enthusiastic 
and all-risking irruption of unbelief, except an equally enthusi- 
astic and all- risking effort in the direction of Catholic doctrine, 
“Take your stand,” we are told, “ on the fundamentals of Chris- 
tianity.” Wedo. Who in the last year have come forward to 
stop the gap, in defence of these fundamentals? Who, on the 
other hand, left them a prey to rationalism ! And af, as we firmly 
believe, individuals were so tied and bound by ctreumstances that 
they could not act according to their own conviction m defence 
of these fundamentals, but were compelled to be passive specta- 
tors of the conflict, it only confirms all the more that the question 
is not between individuals, but between systems. ‘Those who 
took their stand on the Catholic system could defend the Church 
of England from what we honestly consider a worse than infidel 
attack. ‘Those who took their stand simply on a supposed Church 
of Engiand spirit, or the principles of the Reformation, or some 
mgentously adjusted “mean,” could not. They did not, although 
they wished it. The more they wished it, the more did they 
confess the unreal character of their position, by not themselves 
helping to do what they wished to see done. ~Shuttwg our 
eves to the characters and circumstances of imdividuals, and 
looking only to systems, we may see by the facts of the case 
that the one system was naturally, consistently, without difficulty, 
and unreservedly, loyal and true to the Church of Eoglaud, im 
what she justly considers her most vital, most fundamental essen- 
Ualities ; while all the other systems, verbal or real, that divaded 
the Church, were, as if by nature and inevitable necessity, de- 
faulters, and so far betrayers. 

Nor do we entertain the least doubt that such wall always be 
the result ; and that iv each successive peril that assails the most 
essential beang and welfare of the Church of England, they who 
take their stand on the Catholic system will be found her truest 
and most constant defenders. 
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Tue fourth volume of “ Plain Sermons, by Contributors to the Tracts for the 
Times” (Rivingtons) has appeared. 

Mr, Folliot Baugh's Visitation Sermon on the “ Christian Duty of Alms- 
giving,” (Rivivgtons,) published at the request of the Bishop of London, from 
its depth of thought, its simple earnestness, and its beauty of style, quite bears 
away the palm from all that has been written on this subject in our days. We 
have not read anything this year with more unmixed admiration. Having un- 
fortunately lent or mislaid our copy, as is wont to happen with one’s best things, 
we have it not by us at the time of writing, and regret we cannot quote any 
portion, especially of the concluding pages, as we fully intended. 

Some of our readers will be glad to hear that the ancient Offices of the Eng- 
lish Church are in the course of publication in a convenient form, (Leslie.) 
So often and in so many quarters have we heard inquiries made after the 
Salisbury Use, on which our Prayer Book is chiefly founded, that we are sure 
the learned editor will find his labour appreciated, The reprints are accom- 
panied with an English translation on parallel pages, The Salisbury Complin, 
or Evening Service for the end of the day, and other portions, are announced. 

As Lord Shrewsbury has thought fit to publish a second edition of his pam- 
phiet on the subject of the two women of the Tyrol, we wish to submit to his 
notice the following passage from the Pere Bouhours’ Life of Loyola. “ Inthe 
year 1553,” he says, “ a religious of St. Dominic, named the Pire Renauld, a 
man venerable by his age and virtue, visited one day the General of the Com- 
pany (Loyola), and said to him, in the presence of Ribadeneyra, that there was 
at Bologna a woman of their order endowed with an eminent gift of prayer; 
that she was often raptured in spirit, and that, during her ecstasies, she was 
sensible of nothing, not even of fire when applied to her, but that she came to 
herself on her superioress commanding her anything. He said, moreover, that this 
yoong person had sometimes (he s/igmata in her feet, hands, and side, and that 
the ideed trickled from her head, as if she had been crowned with thorns. He 
added that, not believing all that was said about her on the common report, he 
had been desirous of ascertaining it with his eyes, and that he could not doubt 
about it after what he had seen. Accordingly he demanded of Father Igna- 
tius what his opinion was of so great a marvel. ‘ Of all you have said to me, 
answered the Saint, ‘ nothing seems to me less suspicious than that prompt 
obedience. And he did not explain himself more. After the Dominican had 
departed, Ribadeneyra besought the Lather Ignatius to tell him what he 
thovgtt about this blessed woman of Bologna. The Father replied that God's 
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Way was to act upon the soul, and to pour upon it the unction of His Spirit; 
that He did this sometimes in such abundance, that the fulness of the grace, 
which filled the soul, overflowed upon the body; but that that happened but 
seldom, and only in the case of persons very dear to God. He added that the 
eril spirit, who could not act upon the depth of the soul, was accustomed to 
counterfeit ontwardly the divine operations, by way of imposing on it by these 
appearances, Ribadeneyra understood from this discourse, that the nun 
might perhaps be deceived with her raptures and her stigmata, and, in fact, it 
was discovered that all her sanctity was but the subtle illusion of the evil spirit.” 
—Book 6, p. 298. Though we make this extract, we must not be supposed to 
express any definite judgment for or against the cases of a similar kind to 
which Lord Shrewsbury has directed public attention, We are concerned 
with him, not with them. Even if they are real miracles, they may not be 
intended for the purpose to which he has put them, 

We observe that the Commission of Assembly of the Kirk has received the 
interim report of a committee appointed to consider some mode of commemo- 
rating the bicentary of the Westminster Assembly next year. This report re- 
commends, besides this commemoration, some attempt at “a joint or united 
meeting of Christians of different denominations on a still larger scale, and in 
a wider and more catholic spirit.” Then comes the question, what is to be 
the religious basis of union, and the committee observe truly that “ great diffi- 
culty might be felt in framing anything like. a general creed or confession of 
faith ;” but “in entire accordance with the spirit of Protestantism, as well as 
with the exigency of the times, a body of commissioners from various evange- 
lical denominations might Aarmoniously concur in a statement of errors re- 
nounced and opposed, rather than of truths held.” Then they mention three 


errors, ‘‘ the mere denial” of which “would be a sufficient guarantee for sub- : 


stantial soundness of faith,” viz. Socinianism or Rationalism, Popery, and 
“what is called Tractarianism.”” Quite sufticient certainly for the purposes of 
the “ evangelical denominations ;” for the test of “ Socinianism” does not ex- 
clude the Arian Presbyterians of Ireland, nor the Independent and other ad- 
mirers of the Sabellian Jacob Abbott, nor the followers of Dr. Adam Clark and 
other impugners of the Eternal Sonship. 


Mr. Sewell’s “ Popular Evidences of Christianity,” (Murray,) certainly 
presents this handmaid of Theology in a more suitable and more graceful cos- 
tume than she has usually been fated to wear. The volume consists of a 
series of conversations with a Brahmin and a Dissenting Missionary, on the 
banks of the Hooghly ; in illustration and defence of the Church of England 
against Hinduism, Dissent, and Romanism ; or rather generally against any 
systems that err either in defect or excess, as compared with ourown. Whe- 
ther the Socratic method, which seems aimed at in the conversation, is likely 
to tell with a Hindoo better than a more imaginative mode of argument, is 
more than we are prepared to say. The English reader, however, will find the 
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book full of valuable thoughts, more or less directly bearing on the questions 
at issue. Perhaps we should say that Mr. Sewell, with his undoubted high 
abilities, has not a proportionate facility of throwing himself into the mind of 
others. 

“ The Accordance of Religion with Nature,” by the Rev. J. H. L. Gabel, 
M.A., formerly of Christ Church, Oxford, (Pickering,) is a series of essays 
illustrative of the “‘ Analogy,” and bringing its reasoning to bear on the preva- 
lent speculations and opinions of our own day. It is the work of a right 
minded and deep thinking man, and will be studied with interest by all who 
recognize the infinite importance of Butler's argument. Some of the thoughts 
appear to us particularly valuable, especially those on the alleged arbitrary 
character of Divine institutions. 


Mr. J. B. Morris, of Exeter College, well known for his patristic and orien- 
tal learning, and to whom has just been awarded the Prize, offered through the 
Bishop of Calcutta, for an Essay on the best method of Converting the Hin- 
doos, has published under the title “ Nature a Parable,” (Rivingtons,) a Poem 
which is sure to attract attention, and to be of great service to the Church. It 
is the production of a mind habitually and religiously observant of nature, 
stored in vo ordinary degree with the treasures of sacred emblem and allegory, 
and strengthened with the profound reasonings of the great master of Chris- 
tian analogy. The author does not profess to have had Lucretius in his view, 
bot we are struck with that similarity of style, and parallelism of subject, 
which render the poem a special and efficacious antidote to Epicurean philo- 
sopby, whether in its ancient or in any modern form. We consider it an im- 
portant step towards reclaiming and consecrating the much neglected and 
much abused province of natural philosophy. The style has some singularities ; 
and there are passages obscure from their depth, and strange from their 
novelty ; not much more however than was to be expected, or than the Chris- 
tian reader will easily be reconciled to. 

“ The Waldenses, or the Fall of Dora; a Lyrical Sketch ; with other Poems. 
By Aubrey de Vere,” (J. H. Parker and Rivingtons), is a volume of very high 
poetical merit, showing how deeply Catholic views and feelings have pene- 
trated into a class of minds, which but for happy circumstances might have 
been wasted on the merest trifles of time. Many of the poems are strikingly 
beautiful and original. Perhaps however the earnest, practical, and thoroughly 
devotional character of our living sacred poets, has made us sensible of a want 
in this volume, which we should not otherwise have perceived, and which we 
know not how to express. We cannot, however, feel that perfect security 
that the poetry is part of the man, that we do in some instances. The author 
sometimes strikes us as making too free with his subjects, and letting his fancy 
and even his judgment take its pastime, when he had better have chastened his 
style to a more reverential and adoring tone. The first subject is surely an 
unfortunate one, on the writer's own showing, when he says in the very first 
line of Its introduction that the persecutions of the Waldenses are lamented 
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alike by Roman Catholic and Protestant historians. The volume will, we are 
sure, be extensively read and admired. 

« Genoveva, by Richard Chevenix Trench,” (Moxon, Dover Street,) is a 
beautiful little poem, ‘“ adhering as closely as might be to the course of the 
incidents, and, when it was possible, to the very words, of the old legend.” 

Mr. F. W. Faber has published a second volume of poetry, under the title 
*« The Styrian Lake and Other Poems” (Rivingtons). We feel that no general 
remark will do justice to a writer who needs not our praise, and who writes 
with so discursive and fanciful a pen. We hope for the day when it may be 
in our power to give his works that deliberate attention they undoubtedly 
deserve. | 

“Church Poetry, or Christian Thoughts, in Old and Modern Verse,” 
(Burns,) is a most interesting collection, the result of great research, and, what 
is more, of not less taste. Besides those from public, though ‘sometimes unfre- 
quented stores, some of the pieces will be easily recognized as the unpublished 
contribution of living writers. The work originated, we believe, out of the 
wishes expressed in many quarters for a collection which should combine 
variety of style and subject with perfect oneness and truth of doctrine and 
tone ;—a combination hitherto treated as impossible. It really cloes one’s heart 
good merely to turn over the leaves and see the goodly company of friends 
and brothers, living and dead, here met together. ‘“ Who wishes for more 
men from England?” What need is there to ask the unbeliever, or the misbe- 
liever, or the sensualist, or the dreamer, to join and mar so glorious a choir! 
We would that we could quote, but must not even venture to particularize. 
“ April Morning,” “ A Child’s Answer,” “ Penzance,” “ Written in a very 
beautiful Spring,” “ Nature and Art,” “ Temptation,” “ Employment,” “ Hap- 
piness,”” “ Dominiea ad-Noctem,” are amongst the originals, and are perhaps 
equal to anything their authors have written. The wood-cut illustrations are 
novel and very beautiful, from the best ecclesiastical sources. 

“ Hymns and Scenes of Childhood; or a Sponsor's Gift,” (Burns,) is a kind 
of book much wanted for children. It introduces to them Christian truths 
very simply and gracefully, and in general succeeds in the difhcult task of sus- 
taining a reverential tone. But we cannot help noticing one frequent defect, 
which is at the same time small and great, viz. stanzas of four lines, in which 
the first and third lines ought to rhyme, but do not. This defect offends the 
most when the metre is trochaic, and where the rhyme therefore is expected 
to be double. We mean as in the following :—p. 62. 

‘* Infant sorrow, infant weakness 

Jesus pities, Jesus knows, 

For the Virgin Mother hush’d Lim 
On her bosom to repose. 

Uft perchance with hymns of Zion, 
Mary sang Him to His rest, 

While adoring angel guardians 
Watched the Babe and Mother blest.” 
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“ Athanasion, also Miscellaneous Poems by the Author of Christian 
Ballads, &c.,” (Wiley and Putnam, New York,) are the fruits of a soil rich and 
productive, but capable of a more careful cultivation. They are a very inte- 
resting, though in some respects a curious, specimen of the best and most im- 
proving aspect of the American mind. 

“ Poems: chiefly relating to the Present State and Prospects of the Church,” 
by the Rev. H. Clarke, M.A., (Rivingtons,) contain many good thoughts. 


The thanks of all lovers of Church order are due to Archdeacon S, Wilberforce 
for his recent Charge (Burns), which we are sure will be of great service in many 
quarters, On the subject of the internal arrangement of churches, the true idea 
of a parish church and congregation, and the pressing evils of the day, it con- 
tains a great deal of truth, forcibly and judiciously stated. There are some, 
things in the Charge which we cannot subscribe to, and those on points of no 
little importance ; but the grave and strenuous character of the practical con- 
clusions from them will scarcely allow us to regret that the Archdeacon has 
felt it his duty to declare himself thus explicitly. Every year is adding proof 
and weight to the truth, that Christian sincerity and seriousness are the road 
to Christian agreement and unity. 

The perusal of Archdeacon Thorp’s very interesting and valuable Charge 
(Rivingtons), delivered at the visitation of the archdeaconry of Bristol, July, 
1842, has made us regret much that it was not published before ourdast Num- 
ber, when we could have availed ourselves of it to illustrate the subject of 
“*Pews.”” It is full of the most useful suggestions on this, and other questions 
of ecclesiastical propriety. 

“ Leaves from Eusebius,” (Bull, Holles Street,) consist of extracts from 
‘“‘ Evangelical Preparation,” translated by Mr. H. Street, Balliol College, for 
the purpose of holding up the testimony of Eusebius against idolatry, as a 
warning against any use whatever of the senses and imagination in the worship 
of the true God. Thanking Mr. Street for his translations, we yet cannot dis- 
cern the force of his argument. Eusebius condemns certain religious ob- 
servances because the objective part of them had no reality,—was an utter 
fiction. It does not follow that he would condemn observances, to some extent 
resembling those ancient ones, though with no other probable mark of error, 
if the true Object be now substituted for an untrue one, that is, for none at all. 
But, what was the actual system of the Church in the time of Eusebius? 
Whatever it was, he thought it consistent with his utter condemnation of 
idolatry. We suggest to Mr. Street to make this the subject of a supple- 
mentary chapter. 

“A Letter to the Parishioners of Bingley, on the Duty of Restoring the 
Parish Church. By a Member of the Yorkshire Architectural Society,” (H. 
Burns,) with a ground plan, &c. is a very good simple model for the use of 
those who wish to restore their churches, and to begin with securing that the 
good wishes and the understanding of the parishioners shall go along with the 
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work of restoration, The First Report of the above-mentioned society is a 
most encouraging as well as interesting document. 

“ Obedience to the Church in Things Ritual: Two Sermons preached in 
St. James’ Church, Enfield Highway,” (Burns,) is one of several very useful 
publications which have originated out of the recent Charge of the Bishop of 
London. 

“ Views and Details of St. Giles’s Church, Oxford,” by James Park Harrison, | 
B.A., Ch. Ch. (J. H. Parker and Rivingtons), is, we think, beyond comparison, 
the most important and really useful work that the Oxford Architectural Society 
has given to the world as yet, Those who know the church will not need 
a word to recommend such a publication; but for the benefit of others we may 
as well say, that St. Giles’s is a structure remarkable for the variety and minute 
graduation of styles to be found in it, from the very earliest Norman to the latest 
decorated ; for the singularly harmonious design of the whole; for the combi- 
nation of simplicity, and consequent cheapness of imitation, with dignity; for 
the picturesque and artistical design of the triplets in the side chapels, and 
other nameless beauties, It will perhaps enhance the interest of this work, if 
we mention that the church was an object of great interest to Mr. Froude, who 
spent many hours in it, making measurements and drawings. It is introduced 
several times in his architectural papers, published in his Remains. We could 
almost think this publication is a fulfilment of his design, Mr. Harrison 
has given working drawings, with very tolerable accuracy, of every part of 
the church, so that a _fac-simile could be erected from them, They afford, 
therefore, an excellent study of architecture and construction, and are also 
a valuable help to such as wish to build a Catholic-looking church at a mode- 
rate expense. In case of any churches being built from these drawings, we 
may as well say, that of course early English should be made the rule of the 
whole; though it is a question of taste, on which people may reasonably differ, 
whether any features of a later style, such as the Perpendicular windows in the 
clerestory should be introduced. The clerestory of an Early English church 
is a confessed difficulty. 

‘‘ A Guide to the Architectural Antiquities in the Neighbourhood of Oxford,” 
published also by the above Society, (J. H. Parker and Rivingtons,) is a very 
elegant.and not less useful work. Part I., containing the Deanery of Bicester, 
surprises one, as a specimen of the number and variety of interesting 2 
which diligent research may discover within a very limited compass. 

Among the numerous helps now provided for church builders and restorers, 
we may notice “ Examples of inlaid Gothic Tiles,” (Nichols and Son, 25, 
Parliament Street,) consisting of fac similes of the best originals. 

The Cambridge Camden Society has published a Supplement to the two 
first editions of the History of Pews. We rejoice to see this subject attracting 
universal attention, and in the most influential quarters; and are encouraged 
thereby to hope that there is no real difficulty in the way but what a little 
steady perseverance will overcome, 
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“The Specimens of Sepulchral Crosses and other antiquities,” (Parker, 
Oxford,) are intended to include, we are glad to see, one set of subjects in 
which there is more room for improvement and more call for ancient models 
than in any other department of ecclesiastical furniture, viz. Altar Plate. 

It is evident that when so many churches are in the course of erection, and 
so many more are required, we could not with fairness recommend any parti- 
cular cases to support, on ordinary grounds. Where, however, the right di- 
rection of public opinion and feeling seems involved, especially when it is possi- 
ble to make church extension proceed in the path of restoration, we may 
perhaps take this liberty. We are sure that many of our readers will feel a 
special interest in an eloquent appeal, which has reached us, in behalf of an 
an ancient church at Fenton, in the parish of Wooler, in Northumberland, 
which was suffered to fall into decay as early as 1313, but is now very much ° 
wanted. This church is the only monument of St. Ninian, a native of North 
Wales, and a successful missionary from the British Church among the Picts 
then settled in Northumberland, and also into Scotland, where he founded a 
a bishopric. It is proposed to rebuild it on the old foundations, of course with 
the old dedication, and in the earliest extant style. The building ought to be 
worthy of the occasion. If England wishes to convert ber millions of heathen 
tributories, she should recal to her remembrance her own converters from hea- 
thenism. Active gratitude is the first step towards successful kindness. The - 
history of the first foundations of the Church in these islands is the greatest 
desideratum of our popular literature. 


We can only venture to speak of the fone of Dr Stebbing’s “ History of 
the Church of Christ, from the Diet of Augsburgh, 1530, to the Eighteenth 
Century,” (Cadell). It is written with an impartiality of aim, with which 
very few readers will sympathize, and which must lead to better and more de- 
cided results in many minds, than the writer appears to intend. Something of 
the kind indeed seems to have happened to the author himself, since his 
work, “ originally designed as a continuation of Milner’s History,” concludes 
with some considerations on the Oxford movement of such a kind that he con- 
siders it necessary to apologize for his plainness and fairness in stating them. 

We really cannot make out Mr. C. H. Hulbert, who has published two ser- 
mons under the title of “ @seréxe¢, or the Mother of our Lord” (Washbourne). 
He seems to plunge into his subject without aim or bearing. In almost every 
other page he admits the use and even necessity of the title, and then confesses 
himself ready to give it up, and congratulates the Churches of England and 
the United States on their approaching intercommunion with the Nestorians, 
who, in the face of the whole world, not only reject the word, but adhere to 
the heresy it was intended to shut out. The following is a specimen of the 
whole publication :— 

“ It is not however to be doubted that clear and distinct views of Catholic _ 
truth and heretical pravity are needful; but surely it will be a method little 
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likely to reclaim erring churches to sound doctrine,’ to throw a stumbling- 
block in their way, in the form of a word or phrase to which they have had an 
hereditary abhorrence.” 

Mr. Dale’s Visitation Sermon, “ Faithfulness in the Stewardship of the 
Mysteries of God,” (Seeley and Burnside,) contains some very true general 
remarks on the evils and unscripturalness of parties, religious favoritism, per- 
sonal popularity, human authority, unwarranted inventions, and unwarranted 
omissions. We must confess however that we differ, poles apart, from Mr, 
Dale as to the quarter and direction in which the danger, as well as the ripe 
developments of the evil, actually lies in our days. 

“ A Letter to the Very Rev. W. Cockburn, D.D., Dean of York, occasioned 
by his late ‘ Remarks upon the Charge of the Lord Bishop of London,’” 
(Rivingtons). Surely it was unnecessary to answer anything Dr. Cockburn 
was likely to say on such subjects. 

To all who feel an interest in the Scottish Church—and what true son of the 
English Church does not ?—we particularly recommend the perusal of a letter 
published by a Scottish dignitary, which we think a most encouraging mark 
of sisterhood and mutual improvement. ‘The True and Scriptural Method of 
raising pecuniary supplies in support of the several congregations of the Re- 
formed Catholic Church in Scotland; suggested in a Letter addressed to the 
Congregation of St. Paul’s, Castle Street, Dundee: by their Pastor, Heneage 
Horsley, A.M., Dean of Brechin.” The method proposed is that which Mr. 
Horsley witnessed during his recent visit to England at Mr. Dodsworth’s, and 
other churches, 


Neander’s very interesting ‘“ Life and Times of St. Bernard” has been trans- 
lated by Miss Matilda Wrench (Rivingtons), with a force and freedom of 
style which entirely disguises its foreign origin. 

_ The Bishop of New Jersey has added to out many obligations by a fresh 
mark of his solicitude for his mother Church of England. At his suggestion, 
an English reprint has been published (Parker, Oxford) of the “ Sermons and 
Poetical Remains of the Rev. B. D. Winslow, M.A.,”’ his friend and assistant 
in his pastoral charge. Mr. Winslow, while a student at the University of 


Harvard, of distinguished talents, great enthusiasm of character, and personal . 


influence, “ maintained through his whole collegiate life the principles and 


usages of a Catholic Churchman,” in spite of the chilling influences of Uni-_ 


tarianism and worldliness with which he was there surrounded. Of his deep 
devotion and single mindedness then, and to the end of life, many interesting 
particulars are given. While there, the violent destruction of the convent at 
Charlestown enlisted his sympathies on the side of Rome, and led him to com- 
munications with the clergy of that Church, which nearly ended in his final 
adhesion to it. But on his informing Bishop Doane of his difficulties, that amiable 
prelate judiciously withdrew him from the scene of danger, and, rather by the 
quiet power of his own presence than by argument, brought him to rest satis- 
NO. LXv.—ocrT. 1843. U 
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fied where he was. There is a fire and vehemence in the style of these sermons 
which a little reminds us of the eloquence of the sister isle, but does not offend, 
because we know the preacher did really renounce, as well as denounce, the 
world. 

“ The Life of the Rev. Isaac Milles, once Rector of Highclere,” (Burns,) is 
a most striking and instructive record of ministerial devotedness; the more 
remarkable as the subject lived in days of proverbial deadness and darkness, 
and still greater difficulty to the conscientious clergyman. Mr. Milles died at 
a very advanced age, in the year 1720. The want of a copious and well 
selected clerical biography, containing such examples as the above, has often 


been felt, especially by young and zealous clergymen feeling their way to their 
duty. 


“Herbert Tresham : a Tale of the Great Rebellion. By the Rev. J. M. Neale, 
B.A., late Scholar of Trinity College,” (Rivingtons), is a thorough exposure of 
the opinions and doings of the Puritans, derived from the most authentic 
sources, viz. contemporary records and pamphlets. 

“ Stonehenge; or the Romans in Britain, a Romance of the Days of Nero” 
(Bentley), is a novel written with a considerable degree of elegance, great 
learning, and with quite enough imagination to make it a pleasant way of ac- 
quiring some knowledge of early British antiquities. Druidism, the Roman 
establishment in Britain, the British communications with Rome, and the in- 
troduction of Christianity, are here introduced to the reader, and that not 
cursorily, but with a great abundance of details, relieved by picturesque de- 
scriptions and poeticallusions. It is evidently the work of an enthusiast. The 
rites of ancient heathenism are certainly a very important and a neglected 
subject, and we cannot but be thankful to any one who will smooth the elements 
of a study which will probably be distasteful to most minds, till they have fairly 
got into it. 

From the author of “ Bessie Gray,” we have “ Robert Marshall, or the 
Cleverest Boy in the School,” “ The Old Bridge,” and ‘* The Stanley Ghost,” 
(Burns). 

Burns's little books for children are at least an immense improvement on the 
existing national stock of these light but important commodities. In his 
packets of penny and halfpenny books, will be found many little stories and 
other compositions which, though by no means thrown away where they are, 


deserve to have been introduced to the world in a more showy and insulated 
form. 


Our readers may remember certain flaming handbills that were circulated 
throughout the country some months ago, with reference to a passage in a late 
Number which contained the obnoxious expression— “ unprotestantizing.” Mr. 
Bird, in a letter which came too late to be noticed in our last Number, says— 
“Tam not in the remotest degree connected with the handbill on the review, 
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mentioned in the last Number of the British Critic, p. 215, &e., with which 
very unnecessarily, and I will add, injuriously, my name is connected in the 
way of suspicion.” We are glad to apologize to Mr. Bird for having, even 
hypothetically, connected his name with publications which he seems so justly 
to regard as discreditable. 

To a letter from a clergyman who assures us “with reference to the animad- 
versions on the Parker Society in our last number, that subscription to its 
funds is not supposed to imply an admiration for the works which it undertakes 
to publish,” we can only reply, that-we have no doubt many who subscribe to 
that Society, do it without any predilection for the works themselves, and cer- 
tainly without the slightest idea of opposing the revival of Church principles. 
Still we believe it is notorious that the Parker Society is very generally recom- 
mended to support on the ground of opposition to such principles, and that 
those who originated, and who are still at the head of it, regard it as a great 
engine for this purpose, 

“ Roman Forgeries and Falsifications, &c. by the Rev. Richard Gibbings, 
M.A. Rector of Raymunterdoney, Diocese of Raphoe,” (Grant and Bolton, 
Dublin,) is a very copious collection of authorities on both sides, bearing on 
certain alleged cases of Romish imposture and invention. The author does 
not go into the question, what the truth of the case, in each particular, really 
is; contenting himself with a bare negation. This is in the spirit of his 
motte from Euripides, “ Nothing is more beneficial to mortals than a judi- 
cious incredulity.” One thing surely is better for a Christian, viz. judici- 
ous faith, We cannot forbear noticing with surprise a very singular applica- 
tion of a sacred text in this volume. The case of a member of the Church of 
England looking towards Rome, Mr. Gibbings illustrates by the words of St. 
Paul, “ After I have been there,” viz. at Jerusalem, i. e. the Church of Eng- 
land, “‘ I must also see Rome.” 


The last anniversary of the Gunpowder Plot appears to have been celebrated 
at Cheltenham with unusual éclat. Amongst other suitable entertainments of 
the fulminating, cracking, or phizzing description, the enterprizing and spi- 
rited minister of the parish church, ever alive to the just claims of innocent 
recreation, exhibited a sort of polemical “ jack-in-a-box” or ‘ volcano,” which 
went off remarkably well. Exeter Hall itself never witnessed better flash and 
bang. Some over-fastidious people may possibly think the pulpit of that sa- 
cred and venerable edifice was not the most appropriate place for an amuse- 
ment, of which some degree of noise, dirt, and stench are the inseparable 
accompaniments. But in Cheltenham, the resort of the good and the gay, 
where the Church and the world so harmoniously combine, where luxury 
smooths the path of devotion, and the votaries of fashion are enabled to present 
their offerings on the shrine of genuine piety, such a scruple we are sure is 
misplaced. The graceful and gentlemanly exhibitor frankly confessed that his 
“ accumulated duties” had not allowed him to manufacture his own materials, 
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and that he had accordingly availed himself of Mr. Goode’s abundant magazine, 
reserving however to himself the credit of the composition and design. These 
were in every sense worthy of the author’s well-known taste and ability. We 
will add that he has kindly furnished a full and particular account to the Chel- 
tenham Journal, where it makes a very respectable figure by the side of 
“ Coursing Meetings,” ‘‘ Lord Fitzhardinge’s Fox Hounds,” “ Grand Concerts,” 
“ Series of Winter Balls” (one, by the way, on the day of King Charles’s Mar. 
tyrdom), “ Ramo Samee, the far-famed Juggler,” and other equal attractions, 
But we are not quite sure that the numerous advertisements of quack medicines 
in the same columns, will not be thought to surpass the “ Sermon in the Parish 
Church” in their sobriety of tone, veracity of assertion, and modesty of style. 

Soentirely, however, was thetalented gentleman satisfied with his performance, 
that he was tempted to a partial repetition of it a few days afterwards at the an- 
nual meeting of the District Association for the Propagation of the Gospel, at the 
lecture room on the Promenade. Speeches were delivered and a Report read 
entirely in keeping with the “Sermon.” The occasion was indeed most triumph- 
ant, and the tone accordingly most jubilant. It was a great day, as one of the 
speakers observed, ‘‘ the birth-day of the Protestant saint, Sanctissimi Martini 
Lutheris.” Mr.Campbell, the secretary of the parent society, presented himself on 
the hustings, as they say at popular elections, and submitted to be closely ques- 
tioned by Mr. Close as to his creed and his administration of his secretaryship. 
We are bound to add that he gave entire satisfaction, and was very warmly 
congratulated for his “ truly Protestant reply,” which indeed was one calcu- 
lated, as Mr. Close said, to set at rest all his anxieties as to the future course 
of the society. ‘‘ Double and anxious pains’’ had been taken and would be 
taken, the secretary said, to exclude persons holding extreme opinions from 
either any home office or foreign stations. As an illustration of the evils of neg- 
lecting this caution, and an explanation of what he meant by extreme opinions, 
he mentioned that “there had been troubles at Calcutta, arising from the cir- 
cumstance of receiving converts from other denominations of Christians—the 
Baptists—this had necessarily caused much strife.” Of course no churchman 
can now hesitate for a moment to support, at any sacrifice, a society which in 
its old age buys a flash new religion from the show-room of a Cheltenham 
bazaar, and then, most consistently doubtless, pledges itself that it will give 
no trouble to ‘‘ other denominations of Christians.” 

Since writing the above we have been gratified to see that statements were 
made by authorities at a recent meeting of the parent society amounting to a total 
contradiction of Mr. Campbell’s manifesto. Explanations are now anxiously 
looked for from the latter quarter. There must be a mistake somewhere. 


Mr. Yorke’s “ Puseyism of all Ages briefly analyzed,” (Nisbet and Co.), is 
a diverting little missile. The author is, we believe, one of a small guerilla band 
that has lately been hovering on the flanks of the Christian Knowledge Society, 
making up, by activity and frequency of attack, what it wants in strength and 
method ; and, on the pretence of waking up that venerable body, pestering it 
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till, as is wont to happen when people are not suffered to enjoy a certain natural 
allowance of repose, it is harassed into that unhealthy and uncomfortable mood 
usually described as neither sleep nor wake. ‘ Prescription,” “ regularity,’’ 
“ uniformity,” “ hierarchical methods,” “ ideal tactics,’ &c., are Mr. Yorke’s 
horrors; his plan being to reduce the Gospel to the greatest “ simplicity,” and 
the manner of teaching and preaching it to the most handy and versatile form 
and compass. On Ais principles, he says, “the publications of our Church 
Societies would have been rendered more suitable to the busy and sharp men 
of this day than ever could be such books as the ‘ Whole Duty of Man,’ or 
‘Nelson’s Fasts and Festivals.’”” Wedo not doubt it. 

The mention of religious methods accommodated to the spirit of the age, 
reminds us of the following piece of profaneness, exhibited at a Baptist Jubilee 
recently held at Northampton. There was a bazaar of course; and at it notes 
were offered for sale, assimilated in size and shape to a bank note, with the 
following words engraved on it; the style of which is perhaps a step more ‘ prac- 
tical” than Mr. Yorke would at present be prepared to adopt, though a little 
rivalry might soon induce him to swallow his scruples. 


No. 1. OLD BANK OF HEAVEN. 
: I promise to give you Errrnat Lire, and none shall 
Hoty pluck you out of my hand.* 
Brace. TEN THOUSAND. 
Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be 
A good Title to saved.t 
Heaven is worth Whoso believeth shall be saved. 
more than Whaoso believeth not shall be damned. 
£10,000. JESUS CHRIST. 


We are glad to see a very handsome and convenient reprint of “ The Whole 
Duty of Man,” (Pickering,) with a Preface 3 Mr. W. B. Hawkins, of Exeter 
College. 

The attention of the public has lately we called in several quarters, very 
opportunely we think, to a spurious edition of the Prayer Book, entitled, “The 
Book of Common Prayer of the Church of England, with Explanatory Notes ;” 
together with an Introductory Preface by the Right Rev. William Beveridge, 
D.D., Lord Bishop of St. Asaph. London: Renshaw and Kirkman. 1843. 8vo. 
Tt is really a very reprehensible publication. In the first place, it is an en- 
croachment on the privilege of the two Universities and the Queen’s printer,— 
a privilege the expediency of which has never been doubted by reasonable men, 
and which was never more illustrated than by the present attempt to evade it. The 
accuracy, beauty, and cheapness of the University editions, both of the Prayer 
Book and of the Bible, are to us a matter of continual wonder. [f any thing is 
wanted, it is only perhaps a little poetry, and ecclesiastical effect, or at least 
a little more emphasis, so to speak, in the getting up; and this the Oxford 
press is going some way to supply, by a beautiful edition with the Rubrics in 
red. But to return to Messrs. Renshaw and Kirkman’s book. The evasion 
consists in the Introductory Preface and the Explanatory Notes; the latter 
being a few extracts from Beveridge, put here and there for appearance sake. 


* John, x. 286 t Matthew, xxv. 16. t Mark, xvi. 16. 
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The only real peculiarity of the edition consists in its most extraordinary inten 
tional omissions and accidental inaccuracies. We have seen a list of a hundrad 
serious errors, and a computation of three thousand of more or less IM portance, 
Many of the mutilations are so fagrant and so considerable, that they look as if 
they had been done to get in certain portions of matter within so MANY pages 
ot so many lines; a common difficulty, doubtless, but one usually surmounted 
by more conscientious expedients. 

We have seen a defence of the book by the publishers which certainly ee 
culpates them from the charge of knowingly offending against the letter of the 
privilege, thouch it does not much mend matters in other respects, They 
allewe that similer editions are numerous and not interfered with, and that 
all or none should be prohibited :—that in fret this very book, with a different 
pablisher’s name, has been in existence and circulation for some years ;—that 
the privilege only applies to a book with a certain title to be used in the per- 
formance of public worship; and so as you make a little change in the title, 
you may, under that new title, publish without illegality nearly the same book, 
and without impropriety a very different book that many of the authorized 
editions, especially those of King’s Printers, have a vast number of inaccura 
cies, and most important wilful omissions, especially in the Rubrics and offices; 
ind, in fact, that none intended for ordinary use are either ostensibly or really 
the parliamentary Prayer-Book. Thus much is true that there have been con- 
iderable liberties taken with the Prayer Book in days gone by, even in quar- 
ters bound to protect it. Reeves’s editions were very bad indeed. But the 
case has been altered lately; and nothing alleged by Messrs. Renshaw and 
Kirkman approaches in quality or amount to the offences of their own edition, 

We will take this opportunity of mentioning that for several years we have 
heard serious complaints that in one or two recent Oxford editions the black letter 
Saints Days and lloly Days have been left out, and that especially in cases 
where they are most likely to be wanted, viz, m editions of a compass to be 
used as manuals, This is a matter which we hope before long to treat at 
length, though with a multitude of subjects pressing for consideration, we 
shrink from pledging ourselves. 

We are sorry to hear that a writer whom we do not mention because we are 
under considerable obligations to him, and also hope that on our representa- 
tion he will see this matter in a betier light, has published an “ Ecclesiastical 
Almanac” with all the black letter holidays omitted, on the ground that they 
were intended for “ civil reasons,” and are “ popish,” whereas the rest are ‘' ca 
tholic.” Now will it be really said that the “ Feast of the Transfiguration,” 
for example, is less catholic than the double celebrity of the 5th of November! 
Fully admitting that the latteris not “ popish,” we yet think it hardly attains to 
catholicity. Is not this something like innovating upon the Prayer-Book, and 
imding it necessary to expurgate it, to bring it even to modern Anglicanism, 
if any individuals, or set, or society, choose to observe these days, their Church 
at least not forbidding, why may they not use a liberty conceded to all men, 
of stirring up and regulating their private devotions as best they can, and choos- 
ing the most congenial, if allowable, objects of religious regard, 
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